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Goodrich Silvertown Heavy Dutys are pneumatics 
made expressly for buses...Their superior traction 
and quality deliver in actual road duty under 
the bus... This voices itself in such terms as 


“bigger mileage and better traction,” “more work 


and more profit”... Here is the basis upon 
which to make an intelligent purchase of bus tires. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Established 1870, AKRON, OHIO 
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ROM LEYS 
Double Service Fabrics // 


Blue is the outstanding choice NS 
spring. And Roml oscil aN 
with Society Brand—offer most, 
both in character and patte ee 
Double service worsted in Aa 
rich, positive blues—a select ar- 
ray of unusual weaves: herring- 
bones, tiled effects, distinctive 
diagonals. Nothing is smarter. 
No other fabric displays fine tai- 
loring more effectively. Look for 
the Romley label on the sleeve. 


— Jociety Brano 
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HICAGO, a5 in NEW YORK, 


salespeople in the finest stores say : 
“Protect delicate garments this way” 





j 


le on you ever shopped in 
Chicago? In the little 
jewel-boxes of shops along 
the breeze-swept lake front? 
Or in. the magnificent depart- 
ment stores shouldering each 
other so closely within the 
famous Loop? 





Nowhere—even in New 
York — will you find a more | 
bewildering array of smart 
frocks, distracting French un- 
derwear, soft woolens. Lovely | 
things. Fragile things. Gar- | 
ments that makeyou holdyour — | 
breath wondering whether 
anything so delicate can really 
be washed! 

But they can! The careful, | 
intelligent people who sell 
them didn't hesitate a second 
when a young woman asked | 
them recently about launder- 
ing. “Yes,” was their reply, 
“wash them with Ivory.” 


’ 
Just as in New York's | 
greatest stores, when the same [fl 
question was put, Ivory was — 
specified oftener than all other soaps together. 
Opinions differed about the safety of other 
soaps which were mentioned now and then; 
but about Ivory there was only one opinion ; 
“It is pure and mild and safe enough for any- 
thing that pure water alone will not harm.” 


‘Be sure to use Ivory Flakes’’ 
BLOUSE DEPARTMENT 
Concerning one very intriguing little blouse 
of white crépe de chine, flaunting bands of 
scariet silk and white wool, the saleswoman 
said, “I know this blouse will launder because 
a customer of mine washed one very success- 
fully. But be sure to use only lukewarm water 
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Safe for your skin— 


safe for fine fabrics 





and Ivory Flakes. Our department head has 
told us to advise Ivory.” 


“Reasonable care,’’ says this salesman of fine 
silk, “‘means Ivory Soap.”’ 


“We will guarantee this piece of sport silk. 
But you must use reasonable care in launder- 
ing. And by reasonable care, I mean Ivory 
Soap. For all fine silks use Ivory and you 
will save yourself a great deal of trouble.” 


“We have been instructed to recommend Ivory’ 
HOSIERY DEPARTMENT 
“Sometimes customers come in with com- 
plaints about streaking or fading, and we 
discover that they have used too strong soaps 
So, to be safe, we have been instructed always 

to recommend Ivory.” 


These recommendations, of course, are 
borne out by your own experience with Ivory. 
For naturally, a soap that is pure and mild 
enough to use on your face and on a baby’s 
delicate skin is safe for your finest garments. 


For your convenience —two forms of Ivory 
Sometimes you use the cake of Ivory — some- 
times the flakes, depending upon conven- 
ience. Ivory Flakes is a delight to use — so 
thin, so light, converted so magically at the 
touch of hot water into fluffy, mounting 
iridescent Ivory suds. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE— this booklet of tested suggestions 
“What is silk? How and when to wash it. How to prevent 
streaks, ‘bubbling,’ yellowing. How to make silk stockings 
wear twice as long. How to keep woolens soft and fluffy 
A charming booklet, “The Care of Lovely Garments,” gives 
tested suggestions on these and many other subjects. It is 
free. Send a postcard to section 25-CF, Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY’ SOAP 
Cake w Flakes 


99 *4i00% Pure 
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REMEMBER how foolish I felt when I first showed 
up in Guatemala as Ben Murchison’s partner and 
found people taking me for an adventurer too. They 


Sc. THE copy 


soon learned better, of course, except now and then ILLUSTRATED 
some newcomer like this traveling salesman I met in the 
American Club in Guatemala City that first rainy season. He 
sold typewriters or something, this fellow, but he had a romantic 


mind. 


“You know,” he confided, along about the third drink, “I 
always thought Ben Murchison was a sort of myth, like Nick 


Carter or Deadwood Dick. 


I lived in New Orleans when I was 


a kid, and we used to hear about his running guns out of there. 
Buying gunboats from the navy and running them out right 


under the nose of secret-service men—that sort of thing. Setting 


up dictators and knocking them down—too many yarns for any 


one mortal.” 


I nodded. I used to feel that way about hit too. 
‘But they tell me he lives right here in the city.” 
“In the rainy season,” I nodded. ‘At the Hotel Central.” 


“You know him?” 


““Yes,”’ I said, a little amused, thinking how disappointed he’d 


b 


® 


if he actually saw Ben Murchison. 


“Say, I bet he’s a character! They tell me he busted up this 
last revolution practically single-handed; walked into their 
council and just wiped it out, him and a young hell-bender 


named—uh Say!’’ said this traveling man, staring at me, 
“what did you say your name was? Well, I'll be ——- Say, 


excuse me, but you cer- 
tainly don’t look like a bad 
actor! I took you fora—a 
business man!” 

‘‘Lumber,” I nodded, 
hissing hastily for the 
waiter to bring the check. 
“Export mahogany.” 

“‘But—uh—aren’t you 
Buck Pressley?” 

“Howard Pressley,” I 
told him. ‘“‘Buck’s my 
brother. Sort of a rounder, 
Buck is; always getting 
into trouble.” 

And I escaped before 
some old-timershould come 
in and call me Buck. That 
thing was like a nightmare 
to me for a while. Many 
a time, those first few 
months, I woke fighting 
my blanket, imagining the 
great weight of Gabriel 
Zalas on me; feeling the 
sting of smoke in my nose, 
seeing the white teeth in 
Palomar’s bearded face as 
he turned his blade to cut 
my throat—smiling! Noth- 
ing romantic about it, I 
assure you. 

You can imagine how I 
felt when people tried to 
talk about it. I, Howard 
Pressley, a tenderfoot from 
Milo, Indiana, blundering 
innocently into a revolu- 
tionary junta to speak to 
Anselmo Palomar, with no 


He Liked to Tatk, You Know. Many 

@ Quaint Yarn He Spun for Me, First 

and Last, Sitting There in Front of 
His Shack at Number! Milt 


Br 







excuse on earth except that I’d played chess with him! Blundering into the very thing 


Ben Murchison had been trying to find out 


nobody could have done it but a fool. 


Nobody, in 1915, dreamed of the threat of submarine bases under the very nose 


of Uncle Sam, 


“Walked into their council and just wiped it out!’”’ 


Well, how a thing sounds depends on how you tell it. 
realized what I’d blundered into, like a fool pawn sitting in the middle of the board 


But I know how I felt when I 
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without a thing on earth behind it. The tight dry feeling 


° 
By "Gh E. S coggins in my throat; the way their eyes debated what to do with 


me—sitting there, that last half minute when Ben Murchi- 


WILLIAM LIEPSE son walked calmly in, and I too scared to say a word to 
warn him of the trap. Unreal. Fire spitting from Ren 
ee Murchison’s hand; his voice, incredibly calm, compelling 


3 ‘ my muscles before my mind took in the words—-my mind 
i \ had nothing to do with it, and that's the truth. Flicker 


‘ and flash and deafening reverberation, and men that 
% A, moved and fell like shadows in the smoke; Ben Murchi- 
; o%, son lying on the floor, his mild old face twisted sidewise 
hal and his broken cigar still smoldering under his 

PF cheek. I thought he was dead; I thought it was 


his own great calm that kept on fighting. It had 
nothing to do with me, that queer cold rage in 
which time flitted by split seconds, crystal clear. 
Likely that’s how it happens with a cornered rat. 

Afterward I felt sick and scared enough, ! 
know. I’m not ashamed. I’m not the stuff ad- 
venturers are made of, that’s all. I was born 
practical and I can’t help caring about my skin. 

The memory soon faded into unreality. Oh, 
I remembered vividly enough! But like a dream; 
it fitted nowhere into my experience. I had more 
practical things to think about —selling mahogany, 
% dickering with shipping agents, strug- 
gling with transportation in a district 
without railroads and cut off by 
thirty miles of jungle from the coast. 
I had to learn the lumber market 
from the ground up. In 1915, when 
I hooked up with Ben Murchison, I 
didn’t know the difference between 
a wind shake and a growth ring. 

One of us had to be practical, and 
he wasn't. He had one little sawmill 
and a little local trade, not even try- 
ing to export —with a thou- 
sand square miles of gov- 
ernment timber at hiselbow 
and a friendly president in 
the chair! It was I who 
bargained with Don Diego, 
the grand old man of Guate- 
mala, for our concession in 
Peten. Don Diego was 
practical, you may believe; 
he was willing to take 
money for mahogany that 
had been idly growing and 
rotting for two thousand 
years. 

A rich district, Peten 
It gave to Guatemala its 
ancient Maya name 
Quauhtématlan, the Place 
of Trees. 

An eerie piace till you 
get used toit. Here, where 
the silent forest grows, a 
mighty empire flourished 
before Christ was born, It 
has vanished. Only these 
hummocks in the jungle, 
Vs the lonely graves of palaces 
and temples; thousands on 
thousands of stone biocks, 
dug up by archeologists to gauge the spread of vanished cities, doorsills of homes that 
have gone utterly to dust; great monuments carved to the glory of forgotten kings, no 
man alive who can decipher them. You can ride there for days and never see a human 
shape. But human eyes see you. Mayas still live there; shy, stupid, docile people, 
huddled in tiny grass-thatched pueblos, building no more; knowing not even the names 
of those monstrous gods their fathers prayed to. There is nothing to fear from them. 
I guess old races, like old men, want peace. 
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There is nothing to keep you from cutting and shipping 
mahogany; nothing, that is, but rain —five months a year; 
ten feet of rain; feet, not inches—and heat and isolation 
and the jungle that grows as fast as you can cut it, closing 
your roads as soon as you stop using them. That’s why 
lumbermen have left Peten alone. 

Imagine trying to make one little sawmill! pay for work- 
ing in wuch a place! I sold mahogany and bought other 
miils~-ground hogs, like his; it’s cheaper to move your 
mills than to haul logs. I hired an engineer and cut a cart 
road out through the tip of British Honduras to the coast 
at Sabado, shortening the haul; I always meant to build a 
railroad there some day. Yes, I guess I had a few romantic 
thoughts myself. I saw the day when Murchison and Press- 
ley should be known as the men who brought civilization 
gain into that 
vast, mysterious, 
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“General Murchison? Is that the same bird we used to 
read about every time the lid blew off down yonder? I 
thought he was dead long ago. Didn’t I hear he was 
assassinated or something?”’ 

“He's hard to kill,” I'd say. 
put it? 

“Well, well, so he has settled down and gone into the 
lumber business! I bet he finds it tame. But I guess the 
soldier-of-fortune game is not so good any more, eh? It’s 
a wise man that knows when to cash in and quit.” 

And you could see how they imagined him, a hard- 
nosed, swashbuckling adventurer who had made his for- 
tune cut of it. I let them think so. It made the name of 
Murchison & Pressley, Mahogany, stick in their romantic 
minds. 


How else could I have 
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last, with millions of pesos; even his enemies knew he kept 
his word. And what did he have to show for it when he 
was old? The scars of battle and attempted murder; 
friends who forgot what they owed him, and enemies who 
did not forget. 

It used to irk me a little, this comic-opera notion of the 
tropics—palm trees, you know, and dark-eyed sefioritas, 
and revolutions as a sort of outdoor sport. It irks me now 
to find how much I’ve got to speak of revolutions. They 
have nothing to do with what I want to tell. Yet certainly 
Ben Murchison had been what is called a soldier of fortune. 
Certainly it was a revolution that made business dull in 
Mexico back in 1915 and sent me drifting on to Guatemala 
to stumble into the starting wheels of that Palomar affair; 
that’s what convinced Ben Murchison that somebody 

ought to keep an 
eyeonme. And it 





lonely place where 
America’s 
civilization was 


oldest 


born and lost 

Eh, well! No 
matternow. Isold 
mahogany and 
built up our trade, 
nursing our New 
Y ork bank account 
like a proud mother 
with a growing 
child. Ben Murchi- 
son should have his 
fortune yet before 
he died 

We were a good 
team, Uncle Ben 
and I, if I do say 
it. He knew the 
tropics; he was a 
born mechanic and 
he could handle 
men; but he hated 
selling. Made him 
feel humble, you 
know He could 
never see that it 
was a science and 
a game, like chess 
or anything. If a 
purchasing agent 
got haughty with 
him, he couldn't 
help taking it per- 
sonally. He never 
knew when to walk 
into a man’s office 
with his hat on; if 
you're a salesman 
you know what I 
mean, 

I remember how 








was another 
eBut nomatternow. 
I won’t go into it 
any more than I 
have to. I am a 
trader, not a fight- 
ing man. 

There was a 
dark-eyed lady, 
but I give you my 
word no palm tree 
shall appear. 


mi 

F COURSE 
palm trees do 
grow there; you 
notice them at 
first. Revolutions 
do occur. Don 
Diego, some 
twenty years presi- 
dent of Guatemala, 
had a theory that 
baseball and ten- 
nis and football 
would teach the 
Latins to abide by 
their elections, to 
win or lose and let 
it go at that; but 
I don’t know. 
They’re individ- 
ualists. Even Don 
Diego, one of the 
finest, gentlest, 
most terrible old 
men I ever knew, 
could see no side of 
politics but his 

own. 
“TI sorrow,” he 
said in that odd 








miserable he was in 
1917. Hecameup 
to the States—it 
was the rainy season in Peten, anyway-—and I introduced 
him to the trade; but instead of plugging it, he hung 
gloomily around the training camp, giving me good advice. 
He had no heart for business in those days. He'd fought 
thirty years for other countries, yet here they claimed he 
was too old to fight for his own! A queer thing, patriotism; 
some of the most violent Americans I know are men like 
that, who, as the consul at Guatemala City said of Ben 
Murchison, would be about as happy in the States as a 
fish up a tree. 

Gloomily, saying good-by, he gave me a little hairless 
thing out of his pocket. 

‘That's my rabbit's foot,” he said. “It’s a good one; 
been workin’ for me ever since I quit railroadin’. No, I 
want you te have it, Buck. Ain't nothin’ goin’ to happen 
to me now.’ 

I never thought of anything happening to him. Maybe 
I can’t explain just why. For one thing, he was tough; he 
could tramp the legs off me with that relaxed, easy-going 
stride of his, and seern no tireder than when he started. He 
never had malaria; immune, I guess. And there was some- 
thing else, something you felt but couldn't put a name to. 

You knew, the natives thought his life was charmed. 
But of course that’s nonsense; a man may be lucky—God 
knows I’ve been—or he may have the eyes to see what he 
looks at and the brain to know what to do about it, as Ben 
Murchison had; yet shoot him in the back and he will die 
like any other man. I knew Ben Murchison was human. 
You can’t be partners with a man, work and eat and sweat 
and swear with him, off and on, nearly six years without 
learning that 

i knew he was old. Even in the tropics, in my time he 
was already passing into a sort of legend; in New York, 
where I went to sell our mahogany, once in a great while 
i'd meet some fellow who remembered having heard of him. 





“You Know Alice in Wondertand?"’ I Asked Her Awkwardly 


How could I have made them see the man he was? This 
mild-eyed, talkative old fellow with his freckled hands, the 
hands of a mechanic rather than a killer; his decently 
shabby black civilian clothes, more like a worn-out store- 
keeper than a veteran of many wars; the always-frayed 
stump of a cigar clamped in his mild whimsical old jaw, his 
always-unbuttoned vest—he wore a vest in deference to 
native ideas of gentility, unbuttoned in defiance of the 
same—exposing the slight elderly bulge at his middle and 
the fact that he wore a belt and suspenders too. Oh, he 
was comfortably unimpressive to the eye! And yet the 
thought of him—I can see it now-—stood like a back- 
ground to my worthless life; steady, invulnerable, calm. 


mu 


OLDIER of fortune! That's a funny phrase anyway. 

Of course the palmy days were before my time, but I’ve 
met a few of the old-timers and I never saw one yet that 
had a fortune worth the name. Take Captain Ames, of 
Salvador, stumping around this poor mesén he calls, still 
hopefully, Gran Hotel Americano. Take Barrett, the gun 
runner; he made big money in his time, but he’s broke 
now, and broken; gray-haired and shaky, with hands that 
keep eternally brushing at his clothes—a habit he acquired 
in tropical prisons. Take Johnny Hecht, who was a doctor 
once; he collected eleven bullet holes and was in a fair way 
to make it an even dozen when a careless flivver bumped 
him off 

What led those fellows down the trail of violence? What 
did they get that paid them in the end? Certainly not 
fortune. 

They’re not practical, you know. Take old Ben Murchi- 
son. He had a genius for handling men; even the Mayas 
were not afraid of him, as they are of most white men. He 
was absolutely square; politicians trusted him, first and 


English of his—‘‘I 
sorrow that I must 
to control the ma- 
chinnery of election. How can my people express the true 
will of them? The poor indios, they are so many and so 
es-stupid; they cannot read; they only hear the voices of 
bad demagogues.”” 

That's all there is to it.. If you are in, you are a tyrant, 
good or bad; if you are out, you are a demagogue and 
always bad. If you are an optimistic demagogue, you may 
go through the form of being defeated at the polls—for 
publicity, you know—issue your manifiesto calling on the 
people to rise against the tyrant, and take hastily to the 
hills while your friends try the effect of popular sentiment 
on the army. That’s the machinery. If you’ve guessed 
wrong, you'd better keep on going. The climate is bad for 
unsuccessful demagogues. 

That’s how Don Diego himself had come to power, long 
ago, when he and Ben Murchison were in their prime; and 
that’s how he met his finish when he got old and lost his 
grip at last. 

Well, no matter. The business needed the rabbit’s foot 
more than I did; but after the war, you remember, every- 
body was buying pianos and mahogany furniture. The 
market boomed. I lived at a high run between New York 
and Guatemala. 

“Buck,” grumbled Uncle Ben, “what’s the sense of 
bein’ in a swivet all the time? It takes two men to see you 
around here, one to say ‘Here he comes,’ and another one 
to say ‘There he goes!’ Seems like we don’t never get a 
chance to chew the rag no more. All we get to talk about 
is business.”’ 

He liked to talk, you know. Many a quaint yarn he 
spun for me, first and last, sitting there in front of his 
shack at Number 1 Mill—the one that had been his before 
I came to help him make his fortune. Many and many a 
time, afterward, | remembered. Stars burning red over 
that little clearing, or the high hard sun of the siesta hour, 
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when the singing saws were still; only those fragmentary 
voices from the native quarters, hushed in the vast quiet 
breathing of the forest; only Gabriel Zalas, that stupid, 
patient whale of a man, squatting on the doorstep, silent 
but watchful in case we needed anything; and Ben Murchi- 
son talking. 

That’s how I always think of him. His rawhide chair 
tipped placidly against the wall, his blue gaze roving 
through the tops of the mahogany to the sky, seeing for me 
the things that he remembered. 

You know how comfortable you feel with a man who 
makes you a free gift of his career and his personality? But 
one of us had to be practical, and he wasn’t. 

“You're gettin’ plumb peaked around the eyes,” he 
argued. “‘Ain’t no sense to it, boy. You don’t have to sell 
all the mahogany there is. You got your trade comin’ 
along in fine shape; why don’t you set back now and let it 
ride?” 

But I knew where a good trade rode to when you 
stopped riding it. I was tired, yes; and I’d very promptly 
picked up my usual touch of malaria too, But I kept on 
plugging. Even in the rainy season of 1919, I remember, I 
didn’t loaf much around the Hotel Central in the city with 
Uncle Ben. I guess I felt a little virtuous about it. I was 
doing it for him. 

That’s what I told myself. But there was something 
else; I can see it now. The old restlessness was riding me 
again. When I got out of the Army I was glad to get back 
to Guatemala; but it didn’t last. It’s a dull business, saw- 
milling, when you come right down to it. I was tired of 
struggling with transportation in a district where it rained 
five months a year. On the Pacific side, now, the rains are 
short and mild. Don’t ask me why. It’s so. 

I was tired of the Hotel Central; tired of the American 
Club, where the same ill-assorted, homesick crowd eter- 
nally got on one another’s nerves; tired of the Club 
Deportivo, that so-called sports club where the native 
young bloods pursued the gentlemanly sports of drinking, 
gambling, esgrima—fencing with foils, the time-honored 
accomplishment of gentlemen—and boasting about women. 
Concerning women I had little to boast of, and I couldn’t 


get up much interest in fencing. It takes 
a graceful temperament, I guess. 

Ben Murchison disapproved of my mem- 
bership in the Deportivo. 

“Buck,” he said, “you ain’t playin’ pol- 
itics, are you?”’ 

He couldn’t conceive any other reason 
for associating with natives. ‘‘ Peon lovers” 
is the homely old-timers’ phrase 
for Americans who do it from 
choice. Myself, I wasn’t clear 
in my own mind about it—or 
anything. Drinking too much, 
gambling too much, working 
too much; but what else was 
there to do? 

“I see some right nice gringo 
girls around here,” he said with 
a fine imitation of a casual air. 

“How come you never squire 
none of ‘em around? You ain’t 
playin’ bear to some sefiorita 
somewhere, are you, Buck?” 

“No,” I said, and let it go at 
that. 

But we were making money; 
we were beginning to cash in at 
last. Our New York balance climbed. By 1920 we were 
shipping all the squared mahogany logs we could handle 
with mule trucks on jungle roads. Rather listlessly I 
realized that a narrow-gauge railroad was possible for us 
now. 

Uncle Ben, though, was uneasy about politics. He could 
read the signs as well as any man alive. 

“Better not sink no money,” he argued, “in nothin’ we 
can’t put in our pockets and run with. Our mills are 
portable and our shacks ain’t worth worryin’ about; but a 
railroad stays put. Better go easy, Buck. Diego’s gettin’ 
old. No tellin’ what'll happen.” 

Don Diego was old—older than Ben Murchison. What 
of it? Any new administration, I figured cynically, would 


be glad to take our good American 
dollars for mahogany that nobody 
else had the energy to go after. 

The truth is I'd lived twenty-seven 
years in Milo, Indiana, before I ever 
saw the tropics, and I guess I judged 
things from that viewpoint yet. I 
knew Ben Murchison had enemies; 
I'd seen him make a few he 
told me about plenty of others. But 
when I read in a New York paper 
that a man named Verea had started 
a rebellion against Don Diego I 
wasn't much concerned. I didn’t 
know anything about Verea. I’: 
never mixed in politics but once 
involuntarily, and that was finished 
Anselmo Palomar was dead, From 
the hospital windows, that time in 
1915, I'd seen Don Diego's soldiers 
clean up a stray bit of that fiasco 
Oh, nothing spectacular; it didn’t 
look very violent, even; just a few 
half-armed civilians stumbling back- 
ward while the soldiers cut them 
down, They fell and lay quiet on 
the cobblestones until a cart came 
and hauled them away. Street cleaners scattered sand 
on the place and it was finished. 

Very thoroughly Don Diego had controlled the ma- 
chinery in those days. 

Now, five years afterward, I learned a thing: Nothing 
is finished so long as any man remembers. 

“It’s just about all day, Buck,” said Ben Murchison 
soberly when I got home, “ Diego’s lost his grip. The same 
crowd that backed Anselmo Palomar is behind this man 
Verea; and you know what that means, them hyenas 
havin’ the nerve to stick their heads up.. They ain't afraid 
of the Old Man no more.” 

“You think they’re betting on a sure thing?” 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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I Stamped on the Hand That Held the Revolver and Snatched it Up—I Didn't Want Him to Shoot Me Before I Coutd Get Him to Listen to Reason 
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This is the 


Age of Causes 


to large numbers of people, is divided into 

several prominent eras or ages, such as the 
Jurassic age, the paleolithic age, the neolithic 
age, the Pleistocene age, and soon. Some people, 
of course, deny this. They not only deny it, but they are 
so vehement and violent in their denial that they have 
made a great burning cause out of it. 

One of the reasons for this lies in the fact that the present 
era is an era of causes—-great, sacred, passionute causes 
that sweep through entire communities and mighty gath- 
erings and conventions like tidal waves or prairie fires, and 
fill everyone that they touch with a blind and insatiable 
craving to kick someone in the shins. 

Consequently there is a belief in many quarters that 
influential clubs and societies all over the United States 
should address resolutions and petitions to their senators 
and congressmen, as soon as the names of the senators and 
congresamen can be learned, urging upon them the advisa- 
bility of designating the present period of American history 
as the causic age, or age of causes. 

There are many Americans of fairly advanced age whose 
lives, until a comparatively recent date, have never been 
touched by any great cause except that of the Armenian 
and the Turk. 

Things have changed with lightning-like rapidity, how- 
ever, since the dawn of the twentieth century and the birth 
of the nasty and nefarious trusts, big business, the interests, 
and similar rewdy children of America’s prosperity; and 
nowadays almost everyone who pretends to be anyone is 
participating in at least one, and frequently in several, 
extremely important vauses. 


Tei history ef the world, as is well known 


An Epidemic of Causitis 


NFORMATION concerning these causes is handed to all 

available persons from time to time by Washington 
representatives who know everything about any number of 
pet causes 

Above all else, incidentally, they know how to keep the 
causes before the people with sufficient prominence to con- 
tinue drawing a combined remuneration that not only 
would have settled the entire Armenian question in the 
days before the causic age, but would have been sufficient 
to buy up the entire Balkan Peninsula at the low real- 
estate prices that obtained in Europe during the Victorian 


age, 





CARTOONS 
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By Kenneth L. Roberts 
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There are, of course, a great many millions of American 
people who are not interested in causes; but they are the 
people who cannot be reached by Washington representa- 
tives whose business it is to supply causes to anyone who is 
willing to accept them, and to create a spirit of acceptance 
in anyone who has an aversion to causes. 

Usually the persons who cannot be thus reached are the 
persons who do not belong to clubs or organizations of 
any sort. 

Anyone who belongs to a club or an organization can 
usually be reached by any able Washington cause repre- 
sentative, and can generally be induced to hold pronounced 
opinions about causes concerning which he knows very 
little—to say nothing of causes concerning which he 
knows nothing whatsoever. 

The importance of great sacred causes in the business of 
the Government of the United States has reached such 
proportions that efforts are being made to start a move- 
ment that will get practically all of the 110,000,000 Amer- 
ican people enrolled in clubs or organizations of one sort or 
another. When this has been done and the Washington 
cause representatives set to work to get a cause enacted 
into law, according to the interesting habit that they have 
so impressively developed during the causic age, they will 
be able to fill a given senator’s or congressman's office so 
fuli of telegrams and letters that the senator or congress- 
man will have to sit out in the hall if he wishes to transact 
any business. 

As things stand at present, the Washington cause repre- 
sentatives have access to only a small portion of the Amer- 
ican people—some 17,000,000, according to Washington’s 
political experts and other equally unreliable sources of 
information. 

This small portion is divided into a thousand groups who 
are interesting themselves in a thousand different causes, 
and each cause is both supported and opposed with 
excessive violence. 

Notwithstanding these divisions in the already small 
portion of the American people who can be induced by 
Washington's cause representatives to carry on a fight for 
or against any given cause, it has been stated repeatedly 
by intelligent United States senators—and there are some 
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of them, in spite of the disrepute into which the 
United States Senate has fallen—that during 
the last two sessions of the Congress of the 
United States not one law has been written on 
the statute books of the nation that has not 
been passed as a result of the persistent and deafening 
yapping of the comparatively few people who made a 
great, sacred cause out of it. 

To understand the reasons for the awe-inspiring growth 
of cause supporters and cause representatives, and for the 
magnificent unfolding of the causic age to a fruition period 
in which no law can come into being unless the moving 
spirit of a great burning cause deigns to wave his wand, 
one must regard for a moment the brain-numbing velocity 
with which the United States has passed from a republic to 
one of the greatest bureaucracies that the world has ever 
seen. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the United 
States was a republic. The different towns, cities and 
states of the United States took care of themselves and 
their citizens in a moderately successful manner and the 
different departments of the Federal Government, like the 
Departments of State, War, Navy, Treasury, Agriculture, 
and what not, swept up the crumbs that were left over at 
the not unreasonable annual cost of slightly under $500,- 
000,000. 

As for outside bureaus and commissions, there were 
only three of them—Civil Service, Interstate Commerce 
and the Smithsonian. The cost of running the first two 
was some $800,000 a year, and the last was supported by 
private endowment. . 


Bureaus and More Bureaus 


QUARTER century now slips by. Large hips, rat- 
supported pompadours and the bident corsets give way 
to young ladies devoid of hips, petticoats and back hair. 
These shrinkages, however, have been the exact opposite to 
what has happened to the Government of the United States, 
which has grown so puffy and overdressed that it looks like 
the queen mother of a Northern European kingdom. 
Instead of taking care of themselves, the different towns, 
cities and states of the United States have thrown them- 
selves with piteous sobs upon the ample bosom of the 
mother government, and the mother government has 
obligingly consented to comfort and assist and cuddle 
them and their citizens in every possible way. 
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Almost every activity in which the humblest American 
citizen engages is controlled or supervised by a bureau or 
a commission in Washington. 

Only the schools, so far, are free from interference and 
regulation by Washington bureaus; and since the super- 
vision of the schools by the Federal Government has be- 
come one of the great burning causes of the causic era, it 
is not unlikely that the long, prehensile, inquisitive nose 
of the Federal Government will soon be stuck firmly and 
irremovably into all the schools in the land. 

There are boards and bureaus and commissions in Wash- 
ington for the investigation, regulation and assistance of 
every known activity in the United States, to say nothing 
of hundreds of activities that are known to nobody except 
those that are doing the investigating. 

If THE SATURDAY EVENING Post devoted an article each 
week to the work of a different Washington bureau, out of 
those now existing, the series would be finished around the 
year 1989; and by that time so many new nose-sticking 
bureaus would have come into existence that an explana- 
tion of their duties would require another article a week 
for the next fifty or sixty years. 

Those bureaucrats and admirers of bureaucracies who 
are inclined to murmur against what may seem to them to 
be an exaggeration in these statements are requested to 
call on the Bureau of the Budget for the increased costs 
of the governmental departments, with their countless 
bureaus. 

Instead of costing slightly under $500,000,000 a year by 
the time the quarter century had elapsed, they had soared 
or zoomed gracefully to a position where their annual cost 
amounted to nearly $2,500,000,000. In place of the three 
greatecommissions that existed outside of the departments 
in 1900 there were twenty-seven; and the expense of run- 
ning them, instead of being slightly over $800,000, was 
slightly over $650,000,000. 

Five minutes should, at this juncture, be taken out for 
prayerful contemplation of these figures. 


A Cause in Each and Every Building 


F, AFTER this, it is an exaggeration to say that bureaus 

and commissions of the United States are increasing to 
an extent never before known in the world’s history, and 
that they are sticking their noses into every activity of the 
American people, then it is an equal exaggeration to say 
that the number of automobiles in America is increasing 
each year. 

As more and more trades, professions, businesses and 
activities are investigated, regulated and interfered with 
by Washington bureaus and commissions, so is Washing- 
ton more and more the Mecca for the great causes that 


hope for more attention from bureaus or that demand less 
attention from bureaus or that ardently desire the forma- 
tion of more bureaus. 

Scarcely a train enters Washington without disgorging 
the representative of a new and unheard-of organization 
that is anxious to get behind some great big cause which 
will mean money in its pocket or money out of the pockets 
of its competitors and enemies. 

Every office building in Washington harbors from a 
half dozen to a half hundred representatives of burning, 
vital causes that are trying to get taxes removed from 
themselves and attached to someone else; or get something 
for nothing that would otherwise have to be paid for; or 
get the tariff removed from something in which they are 
interested and increased on something in which someone 
else is interested; or get a law passed establishing a bureau 
or commission that will prevent them from losing money 
in ordinary business risks; or get a bureau formed that will 
provide pleasing jobs and large salaries for certain persons 
who are incapable of earning a living—including them- 
selves—or help in promoting some great curative movement 
that will not only create several big, soul-stirring bureaus 
but that will result in laws to stop farm troubles, coughs, 
colds and snowstorms and other natural phenomena that 
can‘no more be changed or affected by laws than the tem- 
perature or the height of the tide or the velocity of the 
wind can be affected by laws. 

Nearly every trade, profession, fad, business, union, 
trust and league in America has established national head- 
quarters in Washington; and from these headquarters, 
day after day, week after week, month after month and 
year after year, pour telegrams and bulletins that instruct 
the members of their respective organizations as to ex- 
actly when their particular great, sacred causes come up 
for consideration before the House or the Senate and what 
steps they shall take to insure the success or the downfall 
of each cause. 

These headquarters are of varying sizes and degrees of 
importance, from those that are sufficiently grand and 
powerful to own their own buildings, down to those that 
have grand names and titles but merely represent a means 
of livelihood for decayed legislators, shyster lawyers and sus- 
picious characters who claim a knowledge of legislation, 
procedure and public officials which they don’t possess. 

There is the gleaming white-marble temple of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, staring 
across the elms of Jackson Square to the portico of the 
White House, and housing the representatives of all 
the business men of the United States. The American 
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There are Thousands of Different Causes, All Supported or Opposed With Excessive Violence 


Federation of Labor building shelters the representatives 
of the nation's labor unions, who busy themselves in 
watching with hawklike eyes for the encroachments of 
Wall Street and the pestiferous predatory interests. 

All the pacifist organizations have Washington head- 
quarters, and all the great women’s clubs, and numerous 
organizations to encourage the breaking down of the pro- 
hibition law, and the great and powerful Anti-Saloon 
League to uphold it, and various pro-immigration and 
anti-immigration societies, and large numbers of farm or- 
ganizations—some of which represent farmers and some 
of which represent anyone that is willing to part with the 
requisite amount of money—and the soldiers and sailors 
of the Great War and nearly every other war ever fought 
with the possible exception of those fought prior to the 
Wars of the Roses—and the bankers and the wholesale 
grocers and the canners and the Boy and Girl Scouts and 
the railroads and the packers and the coai-mine owners 
and the copper-mine owners and the owners of railway 
stocks and the drug manufacturers and the engineers and 
the steamship lines and the public accountants and the 
automobile owners and the Friends of Greece and the cone 
manufacturers and the crushed-stone people and the fer- 
tilizer manufacturers and the Portland-cement makers and 
the lime people and the lumber people and the butter-and- 
egg men, and so on and so forth, by the hundreds. 


The Loudest Voice Wins 


N THE collecting of names of organizations that exist in 

Washington for the sole purpose of watching the progress 
of causes ia which their employers are interested, or ought 
to be interested, or expect to be interested, I accumulated 
a list that, if printed in THe SATURDAY EVENING Post in 
agate type—which is about one half the size of the type 
in which this article is printed—would fill between three 
and a half and four columns of the same size as the one 
in which these words appear. This, if one stops to think 
it over, is what is known in the so-called sunny South as 
right smart of a list. 

As a result of the toil and the warning outcries of these 
Washington cause representatives, the voice of the Amer- 
ican people is heard resounding raucously and imperiously 

(Continued on Page 202) 
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to confine it. They 


tried to extermi- 
nate it. The cactus 
wasn’t having any, 





lander, name of 
Dodds, who was 
quartered near me 
on the Ventura, 
came along the 
deck one morning, 
after we had been 
plugging down to 
ward the equator 
from Honolulutwo 
or three days, and 
asked, ‘Would 
you like to see the 
bugs?"’ 

“Bugs?” I re 
duily. 
What do 
bugs? 


peated 
“Bugs? 
you mean 
New passengers?’ 

‘Very new,” he 
told me. “Some of 
them were born 
only last night.’ 

‘Born last 
night?’’ The 
young man 
amazed me 

‘Certainly. 
Stacks and atacks 
of them.’ 

I remonstrated 
with him gently 
*My son,” I said, 
‘do not josh me. 
This is a lovely 
morning, and 
peaceful, Go and 
find somebody else 
to spoof. Besides, 
Tam busy just now 
perfecting my 
great plan to put 
gyroscopes on the 
flying fishes in order to stabilize them so they can remain 
indefinitely in the air, thus enabling them to escape the 
rapacious monsters that pursue them in the vasty deep, 
and giving added joy to the bored passengers who have 
nothing else to look at in these waters. Brush by.” 

“But,” he persisted, “I mean what I say. Come along 
and have a look,” 








Under the Spreading Cactus Plants 


S! RE that I was letting myself in for a sell of some kind, 
I climbed with him to the top deck. He waved his 
hand over a considerable colony of what looked to be rabbit 
hutches, each hut provided with four handles, and all 
clustered about the funnel and giving 
the top deck quite an air of settle- 
ment. It looked like a neat little 
village of houses for dwarfs. &. 
“here you are,” hesaid, “There ba 

ie my bug factory. Have a look.” 

‘Wait a minute,"’ I insisted. 
“Let's get this straight. What kind 
of bugs, and what for, and whence 
and whither?” 

“Cactus bugs.” 

“I may be dumb,” I told him, 
“but that brief explanation doesn’t 
help mea bit. What are cactus bugs 
and what are you going to do with 
them? 

He toid me the story. Years ago, 
he did not know how many, some 
settier or traveler in Queensland, 
perhaps with an eye for the exotic in 
plants, or thinking to perk up some 
forthcoming garden with a border of 
the spiny things, or merely as a curi- 
osity somebody, anyhow, or some- 
thing — brought in afew sprigs of that 
cactus familiarly known as prickly 
pear. Nor is it known whether the 
cactus was planted, or thrown away, 
or how it reached the land. The 
known fact is that in some way the 





Drafting Rame on Boaroke Station, Riverina District, 


thank you. 
They might as 
well, with their 
methods, have 
tried to dip up the 
Pacific Ocean. 
The settlers 
couldn’t cut it 
down, couldn’t 
blight it, couldn't 
stop it. The cactus 
gave them the 
spiny laugh and 
continued to 
spread. 
“Queensland is 
a large state,”’ the 
bug man contin- 
ued. “It has, in 
round numbers, 
670,000 square 
miles of territory. 
Today a large sec- 
tion of this 
land is covered 
with this cactus, 
and much of the 
land covered is ar- 
able land. The 
cactus is spreading 
rapidly in every 
direction. 
“Unless we can 
stop it, it will 
eventually cover a 
much vaster por- 
tion of our domain. 
It is not an indige- 
nous plant. It was 
brought in. We 











Whereupon the cactus gave three whoops of joy and 
began to spread. No one paid any attention to it at first. 
Rum-looking thing it was, quite a novelty in its way. 
None of it ever seen in Australia before. Came from 
America, they said, where there was plenty of it on the 
hot and arid lands. No such growth in Australia, thank 
heaven. No earthly use to man or beast. 

All the cactus desired was to be let alone. It had found a 
congenial home. It spread. It spread and spread. It 
kept on spreading. After a time the Queensland farmers 
and station men—they call ranches stations out there 
took notice. The cactus was encroaching on the grazing 
land and the plow land. It was encroaching by leaps and 
bounds, by acres and acres, by miles and miles. They tried 


New South Wates, Australia 


have discovered 
that this variety 
came originally from two keys off the coast of Florida. 


How it ever got here we do not know, but it got 
here. We imported it, or something, or somebody im- 
ported it for us, and now we've got to get rid of it. It is 


the greatest pest we have.” 
Fighting Pest With Pest 


“%O DODDS had been in America for eighteen months, 
studying the cactus on our waste places, and in Mexico 
and in South America, seeking for a pest that would destroy 
the pest. He had found a bug that eats the pulpy part of the 
cactus leaves, lays its eggs therein and produces other bugs 
that eat and lay their eggs, and he was bringing back a 
few million of these bugs, and their 

progeny born from day to day, with 





a view of propagating them by the 
billion and turning them loose on the 
Australian cactus. 

“We can’t expect to propagate 
enough bugs to eat all the cactus,” 
he said, “but if we can get enough 
to eat avenues in these countless 
acres of land that are now solidly cov- 
ered with the cactus we will have 
done something, for these avenues 
will enable men to get in among the 
cactus, which they cannot penetrate 
now, and perhaps destroy it or re- 
tard it. As it is now, the cactus pre- 
sents asolid spiny front for miles and 
miles, and there is no way of getting 
under it or over it or around it or 
within it. 

“And to think,” he said sadly, 
as he began to potter about among 
his hutches, “it isn’t an indigenous 
plant! It is not native to Australia. 
There was none of it there until we 
imported it.” 

“Like the rabbits?” 

“Exactly. Some early settler 
thought it would be nice to have a 
few rabbits, and he brought some 
out. Australia is peculiarly adapted 








cactus sprige got their toes into the 
friendly soil of tropical Queensland. 





The Australian Fieet in Farm Cove, Sydney Harbor 


to rabbits, for those original rabbits 














have now multiplied to trillions, and they are an enormous 
pest, costing us great sums in destroyed agricultural prod- 
ucts. Like the foxes also. Some English johnny wanted 
to ride to hounds in Australia. We had no foxes, so he 
brought out a few. Now the fexes are as big a pest, and as 
expensive, as the rabbits. They have multiplied into a fox 
infinity that costs us other enormous sums every year. 
The blowfly that is such a pest to the sheepmen did not 
originate in Australia. It is another pernicious outsider.” 


A Happy Hunting Ground for Pests 


HAT seems to be a national characteristic with the Aus- 
tralians—importing trouble. They have begun to grow 
cotton up in Queensland, and it would not be surprising to 
hear that some pet-loving digger has imported a few pairs 
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for disarrangenient of regular sources r 
of distribution, for crippled service, 
for loss of interest earning on capital 
invested in cargoes, for special insur- 
ance and in many other ways. At 
one time, when I was there, there 
were between seventy and eighty 
ships tied up in Australian ports, 
and the losses to the commonwealth, 
in commerce, business, transporta- 
tion, to say nothing of the breaches 
of peace by the rioting, were many 
thousands of pounds sterling a day. 
The Australian strike was an arti- 
ficial one. It brought about a general 
election, wherein the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bruce, went 

to the country 
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on the broad 
question of the 
domination of 
Australia by 
such forces as 
these, which he 














won satisfacto- PHOTO 
rily at the poll- 

ing in Novem- 

ber. The strike was lost, after four 
months of disaster to Australian and 
British commerce. 

It was, primarily, it is claimed by 
those who know the intents and pur- 
poses of it, a Red-engineered attack 
at Great Britain, and not a legiti- 
mate wage dispute; because, when 
Australian and British ships were 
tied up at the docks or moored idle 
in the harbors, German ships, Greek 
ships, Scandinavian ships, Dutch 
ships, on which the rates of pay are 
not nearly so high as they were on 
the striking ships, came and went 
constantly, and took in their bottoms 








The Circular Quay, Sydney 


of boll weevils to make things cheery around the house, 
with consequent fell results to the cotton. Of course, the 
Australian authorities, having learned their lesson, put the 
utmost restrictions on the bringing in of plants and bugs, 
and so on, but the chances are that some blighter will 
sneak in a few boll weevils when they are not looking, and 
that the boll wee- 

vils will flourish 


the Australian products that should 
have been carried in Australian and 
British bottoms. 

This is a specific instance of the tendency of Australia to 


go outside her own great territory and drag in troubles, and 
of the disastrous complaisance to communist and other 
sinister influences that are working out there, first, for the 
communization of Australia and second, for the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire. 


Although Bruce and the 
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White Shorthorn Cattle, Austratia 


Conservatives won this latest election, several men who 
know things Australian told me when I was there that no 
matter whether Bruce won or not, in November, there was 
sure to be a Federal Labor government within a few years 
two or three, they said. 


The Way of the Politician 


OW a Labor government over there can mean whatever 

it is made to mean. It may mean a government by 

the Labor Party along radical but not destructive lines, or 
it may mean exactly the opposite. Five out of six of the 
states comprising the Australian commonwea!th are now 
ruled by Labor governments of various degrees of radical- 
ism. The government of Queensland is furthest under the 
control of the professional labor agitators. When I was 
there this government surrendered unconditionally to 
demands made in a railway strike—the railways are state- 
owned in Australia—and gave the extremists everything 
they asked. The fear in Australia is not of a Federal Labor 
government, per se, but of a Federal Labor government 
dominated by the labor agitators who are, in turn, sup- 
ported by labor unions in which the Reds are working cease- 
lessly and efficiently, and with a power of disintegration of 
the true principles of labor unionism and a change of them 
to communism 

that is already no- 








in their new home. 
Pests seem to like 
it in Australia. 
They wax strong 
and exceedingly 
pestiferous. 
There are the 
labor agitator and 
the Red, for exam- 
ple. Australia is 
the happy haven 
for them, and they 
had just done a lit- 
tle job of import- 
ing, when I was 
there last fall, that 
brought Australia 
up standing and 
did vast harm to 
that harassed 
country. They im- 
ported the British 
seamen’s strike. 
This was not an 
Australian stritre 
at all. In fact, it 
was not a legiti- 
mate British 
strike, for it was 
not countenanced 
by the British Sea- 
men’s Union; but 
none the less the 
Australian agita- 
tors imported it 
and tied up Aus- 
tralian and British 
shipping in Aus- 
tralian ports in a 
manner that cost 
Australia vast 
sums for lost mar- 





ticeable, and may 
be dangerous in 
the future. 

Labor troubles 
are a chronic part 
of the politics of 
Australia, and la- 
bor agitators and 
their creeds, de 
mands, threats 
and domination 
are constantly to 
be reckoned with. 
Australian politi- 
cians are no differ- 
ent from any other 
politicians. What 
they are looking 
for is power, and 
what they are will- 
ing to give for 
votes to get them 
that power is any- 
thing that is asked 
by any organiza- 
tion that com- 
mands yotes. That 
isn’t a unique po- 
sition for politi 
cians to take, 
universal. It ap 
plies in the United 
States, in Eng 
land -- everywhere 
where there is 
suffrage. The dilfi- 
culty with the Aus- 
tralian political 
situation is that 
the demands on 
the Australian pol- 
iticians come from 
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kets for produce, 
for deterioration, 








A Scene on the Hawkes River, New South Wates 
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Janet Batarged Her Condemnation of Motorboats as a Class, 


By Ben Ames Williams 


STEWART 


ceded in a faintly resentful tone. ‘But I 
don’t knew much else about her.” 

Mr. Hart said ncthing. He was a man not 
easily ruffled, and he sat now at ease, his half- 
closed eyes resting gently on the scene before them. The 
veranda overhung the water: the lake lay blue and deeper 
blue where little gusts of wind played across its surface, 
breaking occasionally into flashes of white foam; and 
heyond, rising to meet the blue of the sky, the lesser moun- 
tains reared their heads, Ossipee, from this point of view, 
like nothing se much as a crocodile sprawled asleep upon 
the strand; and Red Hill to the north; and between the 
two, a blue spire against the further blue, Chocorua’s stark 
dome. Mr. Hart liked to sit here and watch the chang- 
ing play of shadow across the green flanks of Ossipee, and 
he refused to be concerned; but Mrs. Hart was obviously 
disturbed in her mind. 

“And she’s as dainty as she can be,’ she continued, 
thinking aloud, expecting no reply. ‘Of course, Lin’s my 
son, but I must say it’s a wonder to me what she sees in 
him.” 

“It's barely possible,”” Mr. Hart suggested in a tone of 
dry amusement, ‘that she may have seen him with his 
face clean. He has such hours,” 

Mrs. Hart lifted her eyes from the petit point upon 
which she was engaged and looked over the veranda rail 
down toward the boathouse below them, The Hellwinder 
lay there along the wharf. The hatch above her engine 


See a pretty little thing,”’ Mrs. Hart con- 


was open, and in this open hatch Lin’s blond head ap- | 


peared, and an ear smudged with black grease. 

“Lin!” she called. “Oh, Lin!” 

The young man, without rising, looked up toward her, 
only his eyes and brow rising above the coamings of the 
hatch. By the movements of his head, jerking to and fro, 
it was apparent that his hands were still engaged at some 
task about the engine 

“It’s time you started, Lin,” she told him. “It’s nearly 
half-past one.” 

His head dropped out of sight again without reply, and 
Mrs. Hart sighed. 

“Maybe having her here will make him keep himself 
clean. Maybe we'll see something of him once in a while.” 

Her husband smiled under his mustache. ‘ More likely 
to see leas,"’ he predicted, “with two attractions competing 
for his time.” 

“i've been worried about them,” Mrs. Hart confessed. 
“For one thing, she’s Western. Oh, nice, of course; but 
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Lin’s a New Englander. And she’s only seen him when he 
was dressed up, you might say. I don’t know what she'll 
do when she sees the way he really is.”’ 

“*Lin’s all right,” Mr. Hart protested. He was always 
quick to defend his son, even against Mrs. Hart. ‘And 
she’s a sensible girl, isn’t she?”’ 

“Well, he’s a trial to any woman,” Mrs. Hart insisted. 
“You'd think a motorboat was the most important thing 
in the world. But I thought I'd ask her to visit us and if 
they’re not suited to each other they’ll find it out. She 
might as well see what he’s like now as later.” 

“Better, perhaps,” Mr. Hart agreed. He was silent for 
a moment, lighting a fresh cigar, affecting unconcern. But 
when he rose to toss his match into the lake he in turn 
called to his son, “‘Oh, Lin!” And when Lin’s eyes once 
more appeared above the hatch coamings, he echoed Mrs. 
Hart’s warning. “Time you started, Lin.” 

Lin ducked out of sight once more, and Mrs. Hart said, 
“There, you see! He didn’t even hear you. You could tell 
that by the look in his eyes.” 

Mr. Hart chuckled. ‘Guess you needn’t worry, ma.” 

Below them, Lin stood up at last, climbed back into the 
driving seat and closed the hatches. He looked toward the 
house and seemed to see them for the first time. 

“What time is it?” he called. 

“‘ After half past,’’ Mr. Hart replied. 

“Half past?”’ Lin echoed in consternation. “Say, why: 
didn’t you tell me?” He stupped upon the starter and the 
grind of the engine and then the deafening roar of the ex- 
haust drowned any retort they might have attempted. For 
a moment the boat lay beside the wharf, quivering with the 
racket and stress of her racing motor; then he shut off the 
ignition and stepped out to loose the lines and jumped back 
into the boat again. Once more the engine roared, and as 
he eased in the reverse the exhaust became irregular, the 
cylinders hitting erratically as he backed out into the open 
lake and swung to turn. When he straightened out upon 
his course at last he waved his hand to the two on the 
veranda; and the explosions steadied and became regular 
as the Hellwinder leaped upon her way. 

“It’s going to be a little hard on both of them,” Mrs. 
Hart prophesied as the boat passed out of sight. “I’m 
afraid they'll have «. difficult time.” 


She Said Rebettiousty, “There's Always Something to Fix About Them 


“It’s going to be hard on us,” Mr. Hart 
corrected. ‘‘ We've got to live with them.” 

Mrs. Hart seemed not to hear; her atten- 
tion was following the diminishing sound of 
the Hellwinder’s race down the lake. The ex- 
plosions had become spasmodic, and she said resentfully, 
“There, he’s fooling with the engine again.’”” Then, as 
the exhaust quickened into a purring rhythm once more, 
she relaxed her posture. ‘‘No, he’s gone on.’’ And she 
added a moment later, “‘I do hope he gets to the train on 
time.” 


When her train slowed for the station at Weirs the girl 
in question, Janet Trundy, was conscious of a certain 
tightening in her throat, a suggestion of nervousness. She 
had in the nature of things seen a good deal of Lin; but 
she had met Mrs. Hart only once and Mr. Hart not at all, 
and the approaching visit was vaguely terrifying. She 
tried to laugh at her own uneasiness, and while the porter 
brushed her she hummed under her breath: 

** John took me round to see his mother $4 

But in spite of this, when the train stopped and she fol- 
lowed the porter down the aisle she was trembling rather 
desperately; and when she descended the steps she was 
blind with excitement, so that it was some little time be- 
fore she realized that Lin was not there. She had half 
expected that Mr. and Mrs. Hart would come with him to 
meet her; but there was no one there, not even Lin. 

There were a gieat many other people crowding around, 
so she stood still where she was till the train pulled out and 
the crowd thinned and she was left in conspicuous isola- 
tion; but still Lin did not find her. At last she took her 
bag and walked along the platform till she could see the 
landing below, and she tried to discover Lin in some one 
of the boats moored there, all confusingly alike to her un- 
accustomed eyes. But there was no Lin. 

A baggage truck passed her and she was reassured by the 
sight of her trunk; and three boys in party-colored sweat- 
ers stopped to look at her, and made indirect remarks 
meant for her to hear. She was amused, but managed not 
to smile. Then they moved away and she began to worry 
again; and she checked up in her memory and made sure 
that she had come on the right day and on the right train 
and to the right place. So at last—she had waited an hour 
or more, and it was hot and dirty and uncomfortable on the 
station platform—-she decided that Lin was not coming 
and that she must take care of herself as best she could. 
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She considered telephoning, and with this in mind con- 
sulted authority in the person of the station agent. That 
harassed gentleman looked at her with some curiosity. He 
told her there was no telephone on Mr. Hart’s island. 

“But Lin’s due here this afternoon,” he explained. 
““We’ve got some express for them—meat from Boston.” 

She smiled and said emphatically, ‘‘He’s due here to 
meet me.” 

And he studied her frankly and then replied, ‘“‘Guess 
he’s had trouble with his boat or he’d have been here.” 

She felt this to be vaguely complimentary, but also it 
led her to worry about Lin. 

“You don’t think anything’s happened to him?” she in- 
quired, smiling as though to explain that she was really 
not in the least afraid. 

The other chuckled. ‘He’s all right. But I’d hire youa 
boat if I was you.” 

It had not occurred to her that this was possible, and she 
was immensely relieved. Under his direction she pres- 
ently discovered a boatman who would take her to the 
island, and when he went up to get her trunk she called 
after him, ‘‘There’s some express for the Harts. We might 
as well take that too.” 

He nodded. He was a stumpy little man in an old straw 
hat and blue overalls, and his boat had an air of ruin about 
it. But Janet was not critical. The boatman presently re- 
turned with trunk and express upon one of the baggage 
trucks and loaded them into the boat. Janet he bade sit 
beside him in front, and when she was settled he gave her a 
rubber blanket. 

“Pull that over you,” he said, “‘in case we get a little 
spray.” 

While she obeyed he cast off the lines, then turned over 
the engine by hand and they moved away. 

Their course lay, Janet perceived, directly across the 
lake toward an opening between two islands. The engine 
was noisy, but it was 
also businesslike, and 


“We must watch for him,” Janet suggested. ‘He may 
need help now.” 

The boatman nodded. “I’m a-watching,” he replied. 
**Lin’s helped out a lot of folks in his time,’’ he continued, 
“getting them off a rock or diving for an anchor or some- 
thing. Swims like a fish. I’ve heard tell he stayed under 
water two minutes once to see if he could.” 

““You know him well?” Janet inquired. 

“Used to work over that way,” the other agreed. “Lin 
knows everybody around the lake. He’s a right common 
man. I guess his father’s wuth all of a million dollars, but 
Lin acts like he wan’t anybody.” He cocked an ear to- 
ward his engine, muttered under his breath, ‘‘ A mite thin,”’ 
and leaned forward to make some adjustment hidden from 
Janet’s eyes. 

“Thin?” she repeated, wondering if he meant Lin. 

“Needle valve,’’ he explained cryptically; and then 
added, “‘There’s Lin now, over toward the Witches.” 
And he swung his craft. They had just passed between the 
islands; and ahead, at some distance, Janet saw a long, 
low, mahogany-colored motorboat drifting with the wind, 
no sign of life aboard her. ‘That’s the Hellwinder,” he 
explained. 

“T don’t see Lin,” Janet protested, a little fearful. __ 

“*He’s down out of sight, working on her,” the man said 
reassuringly. 

“Do you think he’s all right?” 

“Oh, he’s always all right."” He swung to make a circle 
and so slid alongside the other boat and shut off his own 
engine, holding the two craft together. Janet, leaning 
across behind him, looked into the Hellwinder and had a 
glimpse of a blackened face and two eyes in the gloom 
under the deck in front of the engine. The boatman said 
cheerfully, ‘‘ Matter, Lin? Need any help?” 

“Timing gears let go,”’ Lin explained in a dull voice. “I 
had to retime her. Pretty near done now.” 
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“Got your girl here,’’ the man explained. “‘Want I 
should take her on over?” 

Lin seemed struck by this. ‘‘Who?” he repeated in an 
abstracted way. ‘‘Oh, hello, Janet!’’ he exclaimed then, 
and came crawling painfully over the engine and stood up, 
a figure of grease and oil, to face her. 

Janet held out her hands to him. “Hello, Lin!” 

The boatman chuckled. ‘ He'll get you all over grease, 
miss,”’ he warned. ‘“‘She was worried about you, Lin,”’ he 
explained, and laughed at this as a jest. 

“I'm all right,” Lin assured her, putting his hands be- 
hind him. “Only oily. What time is it? Did I keep you 
waiting?” 

Janet shook her head. ‘“‘It was all right,”’ she declared. 

“T can give you a tow,” the boatman offered. 

**T’ve just got the wires to fix now,” Lin replied. ‘You 
can take Miss Trundy on, if you want, and the stuff there.” 

“T’d rather stay with you, Lin,” Janet suggested, sud- 
denly afraid to meet Lin’s father and mother without 
Lin’s support. “If you don’t mind.” 

“That’s all right,” he agreed. ‘Climb over. Hold the 
boat, will you, Jim? Mind taking the trunk over?” 

**Guess you'll beat me,” the other commented as Janet 
made the transfer from one boat to another. Under her 
weight the Hellwinder rolled alarmingly and she had to 
clutch the gunwale to keep from falling. The other boat 
drifted away, and Lin watched while the boatman started 
his engine, and Janet watched Lin. 

She asked uncertainly, “Are you all right, Lin? 
look —pale.”” 

“Kind of close under the deck,” he said in a dull tone. 
“Say, I’m sorry you had to wait.” 

“You couldn’t help it if the boat wouldn't run,” she re- 
assured him. 

That touched Lin’s pride. ‘Oh, the Hellwinder will ail- 
ways run,” he protested. ‘But she didn’t sound just 

right." His attention 
reverted to the engine. 


You 





they made what 
seemed to her a pleas- 
ant speed. Once or 
twice the boatman 
leaned forward to do 
something to the en- 
gine, but at last he 
seemed to be satisfied 
with its performance 
and relaxed in his 
seat and spat over the 
side. 

“You expecting Lin 
to meet you, was you?” 
he asked. 

Janet nodded. “‘ Yes, 
I expected him. Prob- 
ably his boat broke 
down.” 

“He was down here 
yesterday,” the other 
told her. ‘“‘He said 
then his timing gears 
was bothering him. 
Wouldn’t wonder if 
they’d let go on him 
Hellwinder’s pretty 
near twenty year old 
now, and about all he’s 
ever had done to her 
is a starter put in.” 

“That’s the name of 
his boat, isn’t it?’’ 
Janet agreed, trying to 
appear intelligent. 

“Used to be the fast- 
est boat on the lake,” 
the man explained. 
“There’s half a dozen 
can beat her now, but 
I’d take her for a long 
run. She'll nearly al- 
ways go. Lin knows 
hertoo. Had her since 
he wasa boy. He was 
always a hand at fixing 
motorboats. I can re- 
member one night 
when he wan’t over 
twelve seeing him fix 
up a boat that got 
stuck down off Bear. 
Man and four women 
in that boat, and 
they’d have stayed out 
all night if Lin hadn’t 
come along.’’ He 
added parenthetically, 








“T’ll fix those wires,” 


he muttered, and 
climbed forward into 
the bow. 

‘You mean you 


could have come on?”’ 
Janet asked gently, 
looking after hira, 

“Oh, yes, but she 
wasn't hitting right," 
he explained, and sank 
fathoms deep in his 
business forward there. 

Janet watched him 
for a moment with a 
curiously twisted little 
smile; and once she 
seemed about to 
speak, and there was a 
suggestion of pique in 
her eye. But in the 
end she held her silence 
and to sit 
down, There were in 
the Hellwinder three 
seats, running from 
side to side, and Janet, 
moving gingerly so as 
not to tip the unstable 
boat, sat down on the 
middle one. She rested 
her elbows on the back 
of the seat in front of 
her and watched Lin, 
and now and then he 
looked up and caught 
her eye. When he did 
so she always smiled, 
but Lin did not smile. 
} His eyes were glazed, 
and sometimes his 
mouth twisted to one 
side as he twisted with 
his pliers on the fasten- 
ing of some reluctant 
wire. She perceived, 
with mingied feelings, 
that he had forgotten 
she was there 

He presently 
emerged, crawling 
over the engine toward 
her, wiping his hands 
on a piece of waste 
which, if it did not 
clean them, at least 


decided 


made their general! hue 
uniformly dark. 
(Continued on 
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“And it a-raining hard 
too. 





- ‘Well, I'm Not Going to Marry a Man That Will Leave Me on Our Honeymoon to Fix a Motorboat, Lin"’ 


Page 149) 
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“Roys,"’ Began Mr. Gerrard, 


By Nunnally Johnson 


BRINKERHOFF 


T WAS the Five-Star-Final-Night-Wall-Street- 
| Closing-Complete-Sports-Special-A bsolutely- 
Extra editions of the afternoon papers that 
carried the first stories. ‘Thwarted Love,” ran 
the headlines, “Drives Broadway Butterfly to 
Suicide.” Then, lest the feebler-witted readers fail to grasp 
the situation from so few words, smaller headlines essayed 
elucidation: ‘“Breadway Butterfly Driven to Suicide by 
Thwarted Love.” Accordingly, many people gathered the 
impression that a former chorus girl had killed herself. 

These first stories, however, were incorrect in more than 
one particular, The fact is not, of course, unprecedented. 
But in this case a definite correction had to be made of at 
jeast one of the errors. As it turned out, happily enough 
for the lady, she was not dead. Instead of scoring a bull’s- 
eye, the bullet had been able to do no better than render 
its target hors de combat for three days. 

At the end of that time Miss Frankie Gerrard rallied 
long enough to take a spoonful of nourishment and give 
out five interviews. Eventually, if you must know, she 
recovered, 

There were, too, other errors in those first stories, just 
as there were, in fact, misapprehensions in all the ac- 
counte until Mise Gerrard returned to consciousness and 
the reporters, and 20 cleared up the points in question. 


um 
T NOON of the day that was still to see Miss Gerrard 
stop a bullet, in Goosch's Delicatessen, which is about 
two reeis and a stagger off Broadway, the establishment's 
only clerk, an anxious-looking stripling, sat tipped idly 
back in the rest chair, his hands in his apron pockets and 
his eyes resting reflectively on the spread middle pages of 

the Daily Pictorial in his lap. 

There, displayed prominently among other triumphs of 
the camera, was the picture of a handsome, rather dégagé 
young man staring truculently out at the reader. Beneath 
was this legend 

“Poisoned Love! Oacar Welt, 25, (above) picturesque 
young plumber-Don Juan, love prize in struggle between 
two beautiful women; Miss Lydia Nidia, silver sheet 
luminary (right}; and Miss Bertha Garfunkle, home girl 
(left). Miss Garfunkle is under arrest charged with send- 
ing box of poisoned marshmallows to noted rival. Story 
on Page 7.”’ 

Mr. Goosch’s only clerk studied this exhibit long and 
thoughtfully. If--if only—if only the name of the hand- 
some, rather dégagé young love prize had been Owen 
Gollop, 21, (abeve) picturesque young delicatessen clerk- 
Don Juan. If--if only He sighed 

Business was slow. The day was drowsy. Mr. Goosch’s 
Owen Gollop allowed his eyes to close once or twice, and 
he sat as though asleep. Then, presently, waking, he lifted 
his gaze to the bare space of wall above the advertisement 
for Schmidt’s Salami. He gazed steadily at it, apparently 
transfixed from within, until at length a dreamy smile 


softened the natural anxiety of his expression. 
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“I Got a Good Story for You. 


He seemed to see, somehow, the wide steps and doors of 
the county court, and himself springing lightly from a 
great limousine and striding gracefully, vigorously, across 
the sidewalk. He saw himself, somehow, as a little larger, 
better knit in figure, more prepossessing than he actually 
was. Too, he wore a better suit, a modest gray, perfectly 
tailored of excellent material, and a soft hat set with a 
rakish flair-the distinguishing marks of a love prize. 
Occupied mentally with weighty matters, he scarcely no- 
ticed the score or more of loungers who were gathered to 
stare curiously at one for whose love women were prepared 
to slay one another with poisoned marshmallows. 

Then, as he reached the steps, a girl, a beautiful, fragile 
child, daintily trim and businesslike, as a young woman 
reporter should be, caught his arm. 

“Oh, Mr. Gollop! I’m from the Daily Pictorial. Would 
you mind posing for just a wee minute for our photogra- 
phers?"’ He laughed amusedly. “ Ah, you ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the press! You are ubiquitous, | sometimes 
believe.” The young woman coaxed prettily. ‘‘ Just a teeny 
wee minute, Mr. Gollop!"’ He was pleasant and courteous 
but unmoved. “My dear young woman, I am really in a 
very great ” But he was being drawn willy-nilly to 
the cameras. ‘Well, well, well!” in good-humored ac- 
knowledgment that there must be certain prices one must 
pay for being in the public eye. “‘The American press —it 
is the most fascinating institution in the world, I fancy.” 

A half dozen black boxes were aimed at him. ‘“ This way, 
Mr. Gollop! This way, please!" “Take off your hat, Mr. 
Gollop!” ‘Mr. Gollop, smile, Mr. Gellop!"’ “This way, 
Mr. Gollop!” 

The young woman reporter patted his hand slyly. “I 
think this is very sweet of you, Mr. Gollop.” She smiled 
half wistfully at him, and then suddenly something re- 
sembling sadness came into her eyes. Her voice came to 
him in a whisper. ‘‘ Now,” she murmured, “after seeing 
you, ‘after talking to you, after looking into your;eyes, 
I—I think I understand it all." Then her eyes closed, she 
swayed slightly, and, alarmed, he caught her. ‘‘ My child, 
you are faint!’’ He felt a convulsive clutch at his arm, 
caught the echo of a half-choked sob, and then: “It is 
nothing—to you!” Releasing herself, she stepped quickly 
back among her friends. 

He strode away, sad regret in his eyes. “Poor, poor 
child!” Faintly he heard comments: “ He’s a regular guy, 
isn't he?” “Yes, sir, a man’s man, and yet the prince of 
cavaliers!"" “‘Don’t you just adore him!” He took the 
steps three at a leap. 

Then, somehow, Mr. Goosch’s only clerk saw in the 
bare space of wall above Schmidt's Salami the court room, 
crowded, and himself striding in the door precisely at the 
proper moment. A rising murmur of voices, whispers, 
curious stares, a stirring commotion, as he was recognized 


It's Got to Do With This Sap" 


as the innocent cause of this tragic event. A 
grave nod from the judge, respectful greetings 
from counsel surrounding the table at which 
sat a heavily veiled woman, obviously young 
and beautiful, and then 

“Mr. Gollop”—an attorney addressed the witness sym- 
pathetically—‘‘do you love Miss Nidia?”’ 

A tense silence, and quietly but firmly: ‘‘ Yes, I do.” 

“Mr. Gollop”-—the attorney regretfully gouged into 
the witness’ very heart-——‘‘did you ever love Miss Gar- 
funkle?”’ 

The court room was suddenly quiet, 
silence, tense. 

Cheese.” 

Mr. Goosch’s clerk looked up, painfully annoyed at the 
interruption of his meditations. 

““Cheese,”” the man repeated mildly ‘‘Camembert 
cheese. Gimme,” he said, “a wedge of Camembert cheese.”’ 

The meditator laid his Daily Pictorial down resentfully 
and waited on the scoundrel in wounded silence. Then, the 
money rung up, he returned to the rest chair and to the 
wall above Schmidt’s Salami. 

The court room held its breath. The witness clenched 
the arms of the chair. His eyes closed. Then, so very, very 
softly, so very tremulously, in tones that were the spent 
cries of a tortured butterfly, the reply: 

*No—no, I did not—I did not love Bertha Garfunkle. 
I am—I am sorry.” 

A dramatic, deathlike silence, then pandemonium! Hats 
were thrown aloft, women cheered and cried at the same 
time, men shouted themselves hoarse: “‘Gollop! Gollop! 
Gollop!” 

And himself, he knew not how, in the arms of the beau- 
tiful veiled woman, with ‘‘Thank God, my Ownie!” 
murmured, in a half-smothered sob of relief and happiness, 
against his chest. 

“Order!” roared the judge. 

The picture faded. 

Ownie stirred blissfully, dropped his eyes to the spread 
middle pages of the Daily Pictorial in his lap and drew a 
deep breath. If—if only—if only the handsome, rather 
dégtgé young love prize had been Owen Gollop! He sighed 
again and then stared thoughtfully through the open door 
toward Broadway; toward Broadway, where everybody 
that passed had some distinction or another, had been 
singled out one time or another for mention, honorably 
or dishonorably, in the newspapers. That one was a cele- 
brated actor, that one a correspondent; another had been 
arrested as King of the Bootleggers; a fourth was a book- 
maker known to the police; a fifth was a noted dramatic 
critic; and so on and so on—all somebodies, somebodies 
to the newspapers. 

“Well, Uncle Remus!” 

The mistaken literary allusion was not uncharacteristic 
of the fresh young girl who stood in the door of Goosch’s 
Delicatessen looking down with faint amusement at Ownie 
Gollop. If a hazy notion that Uncle Remus was the fellow 
who slept for twenty years in the Catskills had ever 


with an electric 


“Order in the court!” 
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affected her unchallenged talents as waitress in the Hotel de 
Luxe Tea Shoppe, the fact had not been noted. Wherefore, 
she was happy in this ignorance. 

“TI suppose you’re going to tell me,’’ went on Nancy 
Telfair, for such indeed was her name, “that you haven’t 
given me a ring because business’s been so rushing.” 

“Nancy’’—straightening himself in the chair—‘“‘ Mr. 
Goosch’s had me trotting ——”’ 

“And I suppose,’’ Nancy continued, less in anger than in 
sarcasm, “you're going to tell me you haven’t been spend- 
ing your spare moments mooning around that middle-aged 
chorus girl’s door.” 

“Miss Gerrard,’’ he replied with some dignity, “‘is a 
former member of the Follies ensemble.” 

“So’s her old daughter. That baby hasn’t been spry 
enough for a chorus job since Ziegfeld was in rompers. She 
was a forty-niner, that baby was!” 

“I know nothing of her age,’’ Ownie responded. “I 
know only that she is a lady.” 

“Slay me, if it ain’t my little boy friend!” 

Now this remark came neither from Mr. Goosch’s Ownie 
nor from Ownie’s Nancy, but from a radiant arrival who 
stood beaming in the door frame. 

“And,” she added coyly, “‘his girl friend!’ 

“Speaking of the she-devil ** remarked Nancy. 

For there, you might say, was a lady! Her hair reflected 
the gold of ten thousand noonday suns, as likewise did two 
of her teeth. Her face was of the rarest alabaster, tinted 
with the juice of maraschino cherries. Her eyebrows were 
strokes of Beardsley’s finest crayon; her mouth a scarlet 
slash; her eyes two counterfeits that humiliated the most 
splendid of the stars. Her clothes and perfume, every last 
quart of it, had been bought on Broadway. 

“Miss Gerrard!” 

“Tt ain’t nobody else but!’’ acknowledged the radiant 
lady, who knew her slang as well as the next one. ‘But 
I’m jealous!”’ She shook a roguish forefinger at him. ‘ Yes, 
indeedy! I’m jealous!” 

“Miss Gerrard!” 

The lady turned to Nancy. “Isn't he adorable when he 
blushes?”’ she demanded. ‘And he’s always blushing!” 
To Ownie: “But this is how you treat me, is it? The 
minute my back is turned, off with another woman! You 
little scalawag, you!" 

“Miss Gerrard!” 

“No, no! You can’t explain! You just don’t love me, 
that’s all! You're a philanderer, and you've broken my 
heart. . . . Did you deliver my groceries?” 

““No—yes—no. I sent a boy with them; I couldn't de- 
liver them myself. I explained—I sent a note.” 

“A note?” 

“Yes, a note. I--I’d told you I’d bring them myself. 
I wanted to explain why I hadn’t kept my word of honor.” 

Miss Gerrard's brilliant eyes softened. ‘Your word 
of honor,” she repeated rather slowly. ‘“ You wanted to 
keep your word of honor.”’ She 
smiled queerly first at him and 
then at Nancy. “‘Ownie,” she 
said more quietly, “you're a 
dear, sweet boy—the dearest, 
sweetest I know. But’’—and 
then she raised her eyebrows 
ominously —‘‘ you can’t deceive 
meany more. You do 
not love me; you love 
her! And I, Ownie, 
because I love you, I 
give you up —to her 
to the other woman, 
forever!” 

A broad wink for 
Nancy, and Miss Ger 
rard, gorgeously aro- 
matic with some of 
the stoutest musk 
known to science, 
clutched the door—a 
second-act exit. 

“T go!” she cried. 

“Miss Gerrard!” 

“What? What 
now?” 

**Anchovies,”’ he re- 
plied. “‘I put insome 
extra anchovies—ex- 
tra anchovies,” 

“The kiss,”’ said 
Miss Gerrard, who 
was no surer of his- 
torical matters than 
Miss Telfair, ‘of Ju- 
dith. And this,”’ she 
added, kissing her 
hand to him, “‘in re- 
turn—the last we shall 
ever know.” 

And then she was 


gone. “But This is How You Treat Me, is It? 
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Ownie turned slowly to Nancy. ‘“‘She loves,’’ he ex- 
plained, simply, “anchovies.” 

“She would!”’ commented Nancy, as though anchovies 
were spinach or hashish! 


ar 


F WHAT developed during the next half hour seems a 

bit abrupt, one can only say that it could not possibly 
be more startling to a reader than it was to Ownie Gollop. 

He had, after all, counted on no more than a few min- 
utes of chat with Nancy, a few sales of ham on rye, the 
passing of a few celebrities, and the return of Mr. Goosch 
to ask how was everything. He had not, for one thing, 
counted on Miss Telfair’s mention of Miss Gerrard. That 
was out of the order of things, and Ownie had never re- 
garded things that were out of the order of things as pos- 
sible in his life. Which will give just a faint idea of the 
kind of person Ownie was. 

He was explaining to Nancy again, for the dozenth 
time, that Miss Gerrard was not a bum, which truly she 
was not, and that she had been a member of the Follies 
ensemble, which truly she had been, though in what year 
was not a question tastefully to be asked, when into 
Goosch’s Delicatessen rushed a young man out of the order 
of things. 

“Is your name,” he demanded, “‘Ownie, or Owen?”’ 

“Owen,” replied Ownie. “‘My name is Owen.” 

“Last name?” 

“Gollop.” 

“No!” 

“Yes!” 

“Well,” soliloquized the young man, “I’d never have 
guessed it in a thousand years. Did you know Miss Frankie 
Gerrard, of 167 West Forty-something Street?” 

“Why, yes. What ——” 

“Did you love her?” 

“Why, no. We were just friends.” 

“That,” responded the young man, rushing out again, 
“is what they all say.” 

Somewhat confused, Ownie stared after the laconic 
caller. Then he turned to Nancy. 

“That,” he said, “is funny.” 

“If anything terrible has happened to her,” replied 
Nancy, “it will be a lot funnier.” 

Meditatively, he selected a couple of pretzels and began 
to nibble on them. Outside the door, unnoticed by him, a 
sandwich man and a chauffeur off duty 
had stopped to peer through the door at 
him curiously. Presently they were joined 
by a small boy and another innocent by- 
stander. 

“That,” said the chauffeur, “is him.” 
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Gently, at that moment, the chauffeur was thrust to one 
side and the hasty young caller of before, together with 
another male of the same stripe, entered Goosch’s again. 

“Mr. Gollop,” said the original, ‘‘this man is from the 
Daily Pictorial. He 

“From the Daily Pictorial!” 

For ten seconds Ownie stood stock-still, waiting for one 
of his nerve centers to resume operation. 

“Yes. He 

In his turn, then, the original himself made way for an- 
other, a large and ruddy policeman. 

“Anybody here,’’ demanded the policeman, “named 
Ownie?” 

““Yes—yes. 
called ag 

“Owen what?” 

*Gollop.” 

““What?”’ 

*Gollop.” 

“Well,” said the policeman, “I won't argue with you 
about it. Come with me.” 

“But, I say, what— what is it 

Nancy touched his arm. ‘Go ahead, dear,” she said, 
“‘and-—and I hope it all turns out for the worst.” 

Ownie caught the Daily Pictorial man’s arm feverishly 
“Come with us,” he begged him. ‘ Keep close; don’t lose 
us!"’ Then he accompanied the policeman. 

He did not ask again what was the matter. His thoughts 
were too confused. Nor did the policeman speak again 
save to utter, with a distinct note of wonder in his voice, 
the name Gollop. His reflections on it appeared to leave 
him likewise speechless. 

Haifway down the block they entered a door and climbed 
a single flight of stairs to the small apartment Ownie knew 
so well from many visits with his delivery basket. Another 
policeman opened the door, and inside they found two ex 
tremely plain plain-clothes officers. 

“You don’t mean to tell me this is him!"’ exclaimed the 
door guard. 

“Believe it or not,” replied the escort. 

Ownie began to sweat. 

“Certainly doesn't look like it,’ commented one of the 
plain-clothes men cryptically. 

“‘ Drug-store blondes,” explained the other, “ have funny 
tastes.” He motioned to Ownie’s escort. ‘In there,”’ he 
said, pointing to the bedroom door. ‘Take him in.” 

Then, suddenly, 
Ownie chilled. A cold 
es; horror seized him. 
> The feeling of bewil- 
derment and distress 
disappeared, and he 
was frightened — of he 
knew not what. Be- 
hind that doer lay 
what? He trembied as 
; he advanced slowly; 
2 ae and then, somehow, 
9 it was open, he was 
I } * staring in, and amoan 
= + escaped him. Miss 
Frankie Gerrard 
stretched, face up, 
eyes closed, on the 
floor, a pistol clasped 
loosely in her right 
hand. 

The grinning mouth 
of a dark-red wound 
gaped above her right 
ear, and around it the 
solar gold of her tresses 
had been drained into 
dank and melancholy 
ropes. The face that 
had been warranted 
Egyptian alabaster 
was now soft chamois 
It was now, with its 
mask of life lowered, 
the face of a woman 
approximately aged 
thirty-seven yeurs, 
four months and ‘fif 
teen days. 

“Frankie!” 

Unconsciously, the 
name poised on his 
lips, the name by 

which he had always 
A thought of her 
_-~—_ And then, nerves 
drawn taut with emo- 
tion, he was on his 
knees at her side, tears 
beaded on his cheeks, 


My name’s Ownie, or Owen. I'rh just 
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OW many 
million dol 
jars @ year 


it costes the fans s eS PSO 


of America to 
answer in the 
affirmative the 
familiar question 
“Did you see the 
game?” will never 
be definitely 
known, but it is 
millions. And 
that goes for ama- 
teur games alone 

Recently in the 
club car of the 
Congressicnal 
Limited, I started 
something by 
raising this ques- 
tion of the total 
enet of seeing the 
games. World 
Court talk in- 
stantly ceased, 
The debate settied 
only one. thing: 
That greater in 
terest can be 
aroused in almost 
any gathering of 
men of affairs in 
America by pro- 
posing the ques- 
tions of how much 
we pay for our 
amateur sports, 
and whether the 
investment i# a 
good one, than the 
President has ever 


—_—_______., 
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[EIR COST 


speculation. Cer- 
tainly my efforts 
at assembling the 
figures from which 








to compute it com- 
| pel that conclu- 
sion. Possibly the 
total gate receipts 
for all games, big 
and little, are 
$5,000,000. Some 
universities and 
colleges appar- 
ently consider 
their athletic in- 
comeand disburse- 
ments as sacred 
state secrets. The 
fact that this atti- 
tude obtains is far 
more interesting 
and significant 
than would be the 
figuresthemsel ves. 
One motive for 
such concealment 
is a desire to direct 
public attention to 
affairs of scholar- 
ship and away 
from matters of 
sport and recrea- 
tion. Another is 
overemphasis on 
football by the 
press. 


Coaching 


TILL another 
reason for this 
reticence may in 
some instances be 














been able tostir up CoPYMGNT OY AAU BTUDIO® 
by his program of 
economy 

Another interesting revelation was that the average col- 
lege alumnus has only the vaguest ideas regarding the size 
of the gate receipts enjoyed by his alma mater and how 
those receipts are expended. When I remarked that I 
wondered what relation the gate receipts of any big 
game bere to the total expenditures of those who saw the 
game, instantly the debaters drew their pencils and began 
higuring 

A Washington capitalist, an alumnus of Princeton, ven- 
tured that the total incidental expenditure was probably 
ten times the amount of the gate 
receipts. 

“Too high!” declared another 
“The attendance of undergraduates 
who don’t have to travel is very 


large.” 


The Price of Victory 


WAS an undergraduate once,” 

remarked still another debater, 
‘and I certainty traveled some on the 
occasion of several big games at our 
stadium, even if I didn’t have to 
buy railroad tickets. Take it from 
me, the cost of the tickets on those 
occasions was a mighty small part 
of my game expenditures. And the 
price of victory hasn’t dropped since 
my college days. I can prove it by 
my son.” 

Everybody laughed, and then the 
Washington capitalist remarked: 
“Well, I'm forced to raise my esti- 
mate. Take the Yale-Princeton 
game. I’ve figured up only the sure 
items; total, ninety dollars. That 
includes nothing whatever for cele- 
brating, as 1 don’t celebrate. Tickets 
for my wife and myself cost six dol- 
lars; the remainder of the ninety ae 
dollars was spent for incidentals. 
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A Crowd at Franktin Fietd, University of Pennsylvania, for the Penansyltvania:Corneltl Game 


Hundreds of men at every big game travel hundreds of 
miles to see the battle on the home grid; hundreds, also, 
spend ten dollars to my one. I think the total expenditure 
of the fans of this country for seeing a season’s games is 
at least fifteen times that of the gate receipts.”’ 

“Anyhow,” remarked a banker, “that total must be a 
very respectable figure. Wonder what they spend it for and 
if anybody checks ‘em up.”’ 

The splendid total of America’s gate receipts from com- 
petitive amateur sports probably will remain a matter of 


that the expendi- 
tures for expert 
coaching talent have been rather too lavish to gain the 
approval of hard-headed taxpayers and of parent pa- 
trons. However, a sufficient number of universities and 
colleges have freely exposed the details of their athletic 
incomes and disbursements to afford a representative 
showing, one from which each reader may make his 
own calculations. Probably some faculty members feel 
that the huge football income should not be monopolized 
by athletics, but should be devoted in part te improving 
the institution’s output in scholarship. 

The University of Pennsylvania is 
an excellent example of a big univer- 











Washington Crew Winning the Annual Pacific Coast Rowing Championship From California 


- sity which has pushed its athletic 

activities to a high plane and is will- 
ing to give a full public account of 
its stewardship. Pennsylvania be- 
lieves that thorough and systematic 
physical education is a necessity for 
its undergraduates, not a luxury. 
No man can get his degree from this 
university unless he has taken a reg- 
ular course of athletic training, which 
in all cases includes learning to 
swim. When physical education was 
made compulsory at Pennsylvania 
its athletic facilities were found to 
be entirely inadequate to accom- 
modate the activities of the thou- 
sands of students thus forced into 
training. 

The assignment of athletic facili- 
ties to so great a body of students is 
about as complex a job, at Pennsyl- 
vania, as that of a train dispatcher. 
The graduate manager has to be up 
on his toes and stepping fast through- 
out the college year. This situation 
has compelled marked increase of 
athletic facilities. For example, since 
1922 the university has built Frank- 
lin Field stadium, worth $1,200,000 
today, although its actual cost was 
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The entire athletic receipts for the year amounted to $818,217, the expendi- 
tures were $730,729, the total profit $391,883, the total losses $304,395, leaving 
a profit balance of $87,488. Quite some business! ‘ 
In contrast, now consider a smal! Eastern college rather remotely situated and 
somewhat difficult of access. Despite its locational handicaps, Dartmouth has 
built up rich athletic traditions. In 1924 its financial harvest from competitive 
athletics amounted to about $170,000. Here again we find football the family 
provider—virtually the only college sport which paid a profit. It supported 
the other sports maintained for keeping the undergraduates physically fit, 
affording them agreeable recreation and fusing the recreational enthusiasms of 
about 2000 young men intoarich and peppy mixture justly famous as the Dart- 
mouth spirit. 
Max Norton, Dartmouth’s graduate manager, shows the conventional coyness 
of his kind in answering my question as to the salary which his college pays its 
head coach. 
“Not greater than that paid a full professor,” is his reply 
























The Fellowship Bred by Collective Fun 








HE head of the athletic activities of any university finds himself the target 

of two opposing streams of pressure. The undergraduates, the alumni and 
probably many of the board of trustees urge the development of a winning 
team; on the other hand, there is evidently a strong pressure of faculty senti 
ment against paying the market price for the expert coaching talent capable of 
selecting and developing such a team. Evidently this rule of tactics is the 
result: Tell it to the trustees and alumni—they’re good sports—-but keep it dark 
from the faculty and the public. Salary-limiting agreements made by some of the 
large universities are 

holding the coaching- 
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The Finish ofaYate-Harvard 
Boat Race at New London 


$875,000. Of this debt 
$375,000 has already 
been retired by the pro- 
ceeds of competitive 
athletics. When the 
double decking of the 
stadium is completed 
it will accommodate 
83,500 spectators, or 
29,500 more. 

The gate receipts 
have also provided sev- 
eral other expensive 
facilities, including an 
elaborate boathouse 
and equipment, mak- 
ing it possible for 400 
students to row. Five 
athletic fields besides 
Franklin Field have 
been built, at an ex- 
pense of about $30,000, 
and twenty additional 
tennis courts. The 
river-field house has 
lockers and facilities 
for 1000 men and 
women. The improve- 
ment of the banks of the 
Schuylkill has trans- 
formed them into a 
region of rare beauty. 


Football’s Burdens 
HEN there is the 


gymnasium, which 
cost $1,250,000. High- 
pressure demand for 
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7 ' expense situation some- 
what in check 

Amateur athietics, 
with its high ideals, 
offers the most unsuit- 
able field in the world 
for the introduction of 
either timid or indirect 
tactics of administra- 
tion. Since the World 
War the feeling of the 
general public has ex- 
perienced an almost 
overwhelming change 
regarding the value of 
amateur athletics as a 
part of college life. Par- 
ents of the present and 
prospective crops of un 
dergraduates, with rare 
exceptions, no longer 
hold to the old idea that 
a well-halanced college 
course can he com- 
pounded of 99 per cent 
pure scholarship effort 
and 1 per vent of recre 
ational activity. 

Few university presi 
dents are closer to their 
students than Max 
Mason, the new govern- 
ing official of the Uni 
versity of Chicago 
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A View of the University of Itlinois Memorial Stadium, a 
Gift From Students, Alumni and Friends of the University 


construction funds on the gate receipts at Pennsylvania! But building is only 


part of the burden which the big Pennsylvania football games shoulder. 


Cur- 


rent expenses call for heavy outlay. Pennsylvania’s football coach receives a 
salary of $10,000 a year, and the two assistant coaches divide an equal sum. 
However, remember that virtually all these coaches work as athletic instructors 


throughout the year. 


There are only two men on the physical-instruction staff 


who are not graduates of Pennsylvania. Competitive athletics are under the 


control of the council on athletics, appointed by the board of trustees 


three 


trustees, three faculty members, three alumni and three undergraduates. 

Mr. Sidney E. Hutchinson, chairman of the council, emphasizes that the 
pay received by Pennsy!vania coaches covers all-the-year work as athletic in- 
structors and is not in excess of salaries paid by other large Eastern universities. 
The incidental expenses of operating in the big-game football business are almost 
unbelievably large. It costs about $1200 to clean up the grounds after a game. 
Here, as in every other university, Father Football is the provider for the 
whole family of athletic activities. Pennsylvania’s football profit for the 


1924 season was $330,729.75. 


Here are a few of the outstanding items in the loss column: 


Baseball 

Basketball tournament 
Soxing 

Fencing 

Golf 

(rym team 

Lacrosse 


towing 


$15,176.30 
136.79 
2,794.04 
1,773.10 
1,464.63 
2,234.82 
3,481.80 


16,574.51 


Soccer 
Swimming 
Tennis 

Tennis courts 
Track ‘ 
Training table 
Wrestling 


Premium on bonds redeemed . 


$ 8,390.65 
4,647.05 
1,772.97 

845.47 
22,715.76 
26,403.54 

4,959.62 
2,500.00 













































Thomson, of Dartmouth, Establishing a Worid's Record in High Hurdles, Franktia Field, 1920 
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ARRIET told me about them atluncheon— 
H about their taking the house next door, and 
the purpose to which it was to be conse- 
crated. “‘ We are to have,” said Harriet, “‘a love ILL 
nest right next to us this 
summer.” And she looked 
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weeks. Middle-aged people of retiring habits, 
one was hardly aware of their presence. 

My study window—my desk—raking their 

driveway had brought mein six months’ residence 

here no slightest element 

of confusion or disturb- 





out of the window into 
the bough of our apple 
tree, where some robins had 
built a nest, where occa- 
sionally a fringe of small 
clumsy heads could be 
seen, in whose interest Har- 
riet crept up at intervals 
with bread crumbs and 
hard-boiled egg. 

“A love nest! My dear 
Harriet, that word --in our 
modern news sheets —has 
at times a most unhappy 
significance.” 

“This,” said Harriet, “is 
not that kind. It’s a young 
married couple-— married 
just one year—a Mr. and 
Mrs. Gildersieeve. She is 
just twenty; he is twenty- 
two. I remember reading 
about their wedding. She 
was Miss Marjorie McCoy. 
Her mother is dead. Her 
father was that Irish con- 
tractor, over in Summerlea, 
whe got so rich right after 
the war— you remember, 
the one who died winter 
before last. He is an or- 
phan, too—the boy, I 
mean—with even more 
money. They're both from 
these new get-rich-quick 
famities you hear of. Of 
course they would have to 
be--rich, I mean —to lease 
a house like this one. But 
I'm so glad to have some- 
one next door again, and 
especially people like these; 
young and newly wedded 
and with all their happy 
plans. Alma French told 
me. Alma says they are 
expecting.” 

“Expecting?” I set 
down my cup of coffee. 
“Expecting what?” 

“You dummy!” Har- 
riet looked at those robins 
again “You dumb 
dummy!" she said softly. 
Harriet is always com- 
pletely frank, as becomes 
one’sownaister; but, reared 
under a Victoriantradition, 
she has certain reticences, 
even in her own family. 

“Anyhow,” she added, 
“Tam going to buy some 








ance. But I recalled now 
having seen several times 
in the past few days a large 
gray truck standing before 
the back door of the adja- 
cent house, and yesterday 
a yellow van. Inevitably, 
with new people coming in, 
there must be some bustle 
and confusion incident to 
arrival. Inevitably, when 
those people were young, 
not tempered by maturity 
to that poise life presently 
teaches all of us, there 
might be social changes in 
the landscape before me 
which very possibly I might 
find annoying. Little did 
I dream what change! 

[looked about my study. 
My environment, like that 
of anyone, expresses to 
some extent my taste and 
personality. The room I 
write in, small, dim brown, 
is shelved to hold my many 
volumes of precious re- 
search, that classic lore in 
which I love to dabble. 
The walls above contain 
many stigmata bearing 
equally on my favorite 
Greek research—a framed 
case of Attic coins, a smail 
amphora — origina! — from 
Pompeii, a framed parch- 
ment containing the orig- 
inal Hippocratic oath, be- 
ginning, you remember, “‘I 
swear by Apollo the Healer, 
and A®sculapius and Hy- 
gieia and Panacea,”’ and so 
on; agroup photograph of 
the Greek faculty of 
Curricula University; an- 
other, in skullcap, of my 
friend Professor Dummel, 
of Berlin; a bust of Aris- 
totle and—my father! 

My father is, of course, 
not early Greek. Early 
American —1840—my fa- 
ther hangs above my desk, 
with his wedding raiment 
and his bride. It was his 
likeness, framed in dim 
garnet velvet, which now a 
little ameliorated my harsh 
feelings concerning Mr. 
and Mrs. Gildersleeve. My 
father, a bridegroom of 








pale-pink wool and new 
needies and begin some- 
thing right away.” 

“Oh” 1 found myself somewhat agitated —“‘ you don’t 
mean to say. Harriet, that people with a tribe of children 
are coming in here to settle, to overrun this place, crawl 
through these hedges and generally raise Cain under my 
window all day. I came here for peace, remember that. 
You seem to forget my agonies at Overdale, next door to 
the Parrenteer family.” 

' shail never forget. I am fifty-five and of somewhat 
settled habits. I may say also that I am a writer—on 
classical subjects. Yes, just in case you may recall the 
matter, I am that Thomas Boswick Cosweill who wrote 
Greek Roots of Modern Culture, Science Under Plato, The 
Greeks As Biologists, and so on, and the house at Overdale 
openly designated by the agent Fern Lodge had been 
privately christened by myself as Author’s Hell. 

Harriet gave me a dark look. “I don’t know how you 
can uge the term ‘tribe of children,” Thomas; even science, 
I think, would not go so far. And I am sure there can be 
nothing really disturbing in having a sweet young couple 
living next door, beginning the romance of married life” 
Harriet is a spinster—-“‘and preparing for the greatest 


A Strange Pair —an Iren+Gray Pedant, a Wan-+Faced Calida in Her Long Fleecy White Cloak 


event in family life—the molding of a new soul, a new in- 
dividuality. ‘Suffer,’’’ added Harriet firmly, “‘‘the little 
children to come unto me for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.’”’ 

By her suffused and sentimental face— Harriet was born 
to be a mother—I knew that in just a minute that family 
of robins outside would receive fresh overtures. I knew 
also a suspicion that had never been downed—that Har- 
riet had not been entirely disaffected in the matter of the 
Parmenteer children and my sufferings, in the matter of 
giving them sundry cakes and sweets and spending moneys 
wherewith they dealt with a certain green ice-cream wagon 
that daily raised a hideous clangor of bell in my neighbor- 
hood, and especially on that occasion when the Parmen- 
teers removed my freshly dry-cleaned panama from our 
own veranda and filled it with fishing worms, together with 
moist portions of the adhering environment. I confess 
that I escaped now to my study in some anxiety. 

The Aldriches, who owned the place next door, were in 
Europe for a year. They might as well have been at home, 
for any difference their absence had made in these few 


twenty, in thick square 
black beard and thick 
square black trousers, with 
a wife of eighteen on one arm, the other thrusting into his 
bosom, turned stern and challenging eyes upon me now, 
as who should say: 

“What right have you to criticize the eternal processes 
of man’s living? Who are you to interpose your puny 
comfort and aspirations before the mighty forces of eternal 
Nature?” I felt the rebuke not unreasonable. 

My father, a man of twenty here, setting foot on the 
highway of life, was at thirty a banker and the parent of 
eleven children; at forty, a grandfather; and at my pres- 
ent age covered with local honors and with a progeny about 
him like unto Abraham’s. Beside him, I, a lean and empty 
bachelor, the author of a half dozen books of research, 
made but a poor showing on the humanities. 

Not that I am wholly to blame. There was once a most 
dear sweet young lady for a period in my life. Her name 
I shall not, of course, divulge, but we were very close to 
each other. With not any of the arts of an Egeria, nor the 
face of a Helen or Sappho, she was yet very winsome and 
lovely—resembling, I thought, a small white pansy. Had 
death not intervened—for I suppose the heavenly gardens 
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must be freshened of their pansies from time to time—I 
might by now But I digress. 

“I am wrong,” I said, “and I will admit it. There is 
plenty of room for us both—for myself and my new trea- 
tise, and for this young lad and his lass of a wife. Let us 
dwell together in peace.” 

I was interrupted by a scream so piercing, so curdling, 
beneath my window, that I stopped, transfixed. It was not, 
however, human. As my shocked heart resumed its nor- 
mal pacing, a very long, low, brilliantly green car—like a 
huge shining cucumber—shot up the drive next door, 
jerked to a full stop at the door and began emitting a 
steady hoarse foghorn wailing, interrupted only by a cele- 
brative series of choking squawks. And intuition spoke. 

““Mr. and Mrs. Gildersleeve have come,”’ said I. 

Fight figures leaped from the car and charged the 
house. I would not a moment before have believed that 
any private conveyance—anything less than a public 
bus—could have compressed so tightly-—it was a two-seat 
sport type—so many human beings, particularly of so 
active a nature. For upon touching the ground, all of them 
fell into a series of violent exercises. They ran about in 
circles or leaped and danced exaggeratedly; they clapped 
one another’s backs and threw pieces of baggage—of 
which also the car discharged a quantity—about on the 
ground. The while all of them talked and laughed at once, 
producing a shrill cacophony that recalled to my mind the 
Frogs of Aristophanes. 

They were, I saw, all very young and evenly divided as 
to sex, and they wore extremely brightly colored clothes. 
I noted a purple—not unlike that Tyrian hue whose seeret 
is now lost, but which probably came from a shellfish. I 
saw a strange hot bright red I had found once in pottery 
at Siena; and undiluted raw chromes and greens, together 
with sharply juxtaposed masses of black, intended no 
doubt as designs, but bearing no relation to any true 
academic forms—to wit, the Greek key, the guilloche, the 
egg and dart. 
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The episode did not last long. A maid came out—not in 
the least like Mrs. Aldrich’s maids, elderly Scotch, solid. 
She was young and I should say pretty, with remarkably 
short gray skirts. She took up some of the bags, the rest 
were snatched in any manner, and the whole moving, 
shrieking mass—the composition reminded me of an or- 
giastic frieze —fell—I can think of no other word-—-through 
the door and the world grew still. 

But not for long. Hardly had I seated myself, summon- 
ing my dazed faculties to my allotted task, when my own 
doorbell rang sharply. It was Elsie’s afternoon out, and 
Harriet seemed to have disappeared. I rose and attended 
to it myself. On the doorstep stood one of the young women 
out of that group next door—the Tyrian-purple one. She 
wore a small round hat pulled almost to a blinding point 
down upon her face, oddly accenting her eyes, just visible. 
They were, I saw, a very bright clear blue, and the two 
colors—the blue and the purple—made a combination that 
was on the whole not displeasing. I noted that she had 
some freckles on her cheeks, which were wholesome and 
warm colored, but that her mouth was of a hue I have 
never seen before in a human face. Her hair, what I could 
perceive, was cut across her cheeks, the ends curling out 
and dipped apparently in bronze. Then she said in a voice 
that was husky and low, rather like a youth’s: 

“‘T—uh—I'd like to see—uh—someone of the people in 
this house. I think they said the name’s Cogswell. Could 
I—uh—see this Mr. Cogswell?” 

I looked at her over the tops of my spectacles. 

“T am Professor Coswell,” I said. “Will you step in?” 

She stepped in, following me across the hall to our living 
room, where she stood a moment with her hands on the 
back of a chair. 

**I—uh—maybe you know who I am already. I'm 
Mrs. Gildersleeve from next door. We've just rented that 
house, and that’s what I want to say. I’ve got to make a 
complaint, Mr. Cogswell. It’s about your dog. He got 
through the hedge yesterday and bit our bootlegger on the 
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before he got in all our Scotch. You may have seen 
a gray truck? Well, anyhow, he won't come back—our 
bootlegger, I mean-—-and we're going to be short. And jet 
me tell you it’ll get Bill Gildersleeve in anybody's back hair 
if we go short, the way things are in our crowd, : 
But what we're going to do now, I don’t know. He was 
the best in Summerlea—-that bootlegger. He always served 
papa and he only came over here as a favor. I don’t be- 
lieve there’s anyone here in Wychgate that’s got the real 
stuff in wet goods —unless’’—she paused and looked at me 
directly —‘‘unless you can get your man to supply us.” 


shin 


um 

DO not recall what I said. I am not sure that I said 

anything. I believe I motioned to a chair, and Mrs. 
Gildersleeve sat down. 

Not to waste time, I suppose, she took from her pocket 
a gold box containing a mirror from which she drew a 
gold pencil and began to write rapidly upon her lipa, un- 
derscoring many of her words. When she had written her 
sanguinary message to her liking she sighed, replaced the 
box and looked at me. 

“You know,” she said, “I don’t give a hang about this 
hooch. I wouldn't care if I never saw another case as long 
as I live. It’s done enough dirty work in my family, with 
papa going blind as an owl every so often, and my brother 
about ninety-proof most of the time. But Bill will have it. 
Not that he’s so bad about it personally—for his own use. 
But if you want to keep in with our crowd you've got to 
hand it out or be a crape hanger. Anyhow, I couldn’t hold 
Bill here in Wychgate without any, and I've got to hold 
him. So that’s the only reason it worries me. 

“You see, we've got to quiet down anyhow; that's why 
I came here. When I heard what it was like, I said to my- 
self, ‘That's the place for me and Bill—maybe I can hold 
him there.’ On account of next October, you see; on ac- 
count of the little new kid booked for the Gildersleeve 
family.” (Continued on Page 168) 























I Was Considerably Mauted and Winded, and it Took Me a Certain Time to Extricate Myself From 
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RAND- 
FATHER 
Eri Tudt 
was a business sketvusewvreeaw?ts& o BY 


man of large in- 
terests. Not that he had any business of his own; but his 
interests were large, nevertheless, comprising as they did 
the affairs of everyone of whom he had ever heard. Grand- 
father Tudt had no need of the mere externals of business 
equipment. No mahogany 
desks or steel filing cabinets 
cumbered his sanctum. He 
sat without his three-room 
dwelling upon a disem- 
boweled horsehair sofa; and 
there, behind his loosely 
woven features 
skewered together 
by a rusty spike of 
a beard, filed and 
pigeonholed the 
affairs of his par- 
ticular end of the 
county in which he 
dwelt. Therein his 
‘, nest, eased about 
« byreft canvas and 
tufts of gray hair, 
he solved to his 
own satisfaction 
* the problems of 
his world. 

And yet there 
was one problem 
which he had 
never been able to 
solve, though he 
had spiked at it, 
so to speak, for 
years. Grand- 
father Tudt’s pro- 
fessional pride was 
injured thereby. 
He had never been able to 
solve the problem of his 
grandson Ezer Eri Misen- 
helder. Not that Ezer Eri 
knew he had a problem. 
He was a man in his mid- 
die thirties, parsimonious 
and domineering, who 

lived comforta- 

bly with his twin 

brother Eben 

and Eben’s wife 

5 » Ida. But that 
® Pay was ithe was 

“i, domineering 
and he did live 
comfortably 
with the mild, 
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He Extracted From His Middte the Nail Which Linked Suspenders to 
Trousers and Deftly Jit the Envelope 


By Oma Almona Davies 





amiable couple. 
The comfort ex- 
tended neither to 
Eben nor his wife, 
and certainly not 
to-Grandfather Tudt, squinting down upon the Misenhelder 
ménage from the slope of his forty acres adjoining. 

The obvious solution, of course, was matrimony; 
and this might have been accomplished an unac- 
countable number of times, for Ezer was a large, 
good-looking man whose youthful freshness 
of coloring had surprisingly deepened rather 
than faded with the years. The difficulty 
was that one of his mental qualities had 
also surprisingly deepened with the years. 
This was his parsimony. Ezer looked rather 
upon the feminine pocketbook than the 
feminine heart, and feminine pocketbooks 
were far rarer commodities in Yings County 
than feminine hearts. Grandfather Tudt 
recognized this trait in his grandson and 
had become fairly ghoulish in consequence. 
Never was well-to-do burgher laid to final 
rest but that Grandfather Tudt, with in- 
decent haste, turned appraising eye upon 
the widow. 

Yet, after all, it was not Yings County 
which finally yielded the combination of 
heart and pocketbook. Grandfather Tudt 
received a letter oneday. It cannot be said 
that his correspondence was burdensome, 
considering the extensive nature of his in- 
terests. It had been, to be exact, seven 
months since the mail carrier had thrust 
into the coffee can upon the gatepost aught save the weekly 
paper. Grandfather Tudt rose with alacrity and with 
alacrity ramped through the pleasant weeds between his 
corn rows, his one pig Joshua ramping along behind. 
Grandfather Tudt did not stand figuring out the postmark 
as rural gentlemen are supposed in like case to do; he was 
a man of business; he extracted from his middle the nail 
which linked suspenders to trousers and deftly slit the en- 
velope. 

He forgot to replace the nail. This was forced upon his 
attention only when his triumphantly returning footsteps 
refused to function triumphantly or otherwise. Even then 
he gathered up the impeding garment vaguely and in excess 
of self-gratulation fumbled toward his nest. 

The letter which he had received seven months prior had 
borne the sad intelligence of the death of a nephew, Adon- 
iram Pfeffer. The letter just received bore the glad intelli- 
gence that the nephew's widow was coming to visit her 
relatives by marriage in Yings County. 

This was entirely as it should be. Grandfather Tudt had 
himself extended the invitation. Impelled by two reasons, 
he had attended Adoniram’s funeral, though he had seen 
this particular nephew but thrice in his life. In the first 
place, he wished to see if Adoniram could possibly appear 
as homely in death as he had in life; in the second place, he 
wished to take his first ride upon a train. The memory of 
the fifty-mile flight through space was a harrowing one, for 
he had experienced the illusion that the iron demon was 
wrenching his soul from his body, whereas it was only 
wrenching his breakfast from his stomach; but the sociai 
function of the funeral had been sufficiently entertaining 
to more than compensate. Death had been surprisingly 
gracious to Adoniram’s rough-hewn features; but, after all, 
Grandfather Tudt had looked rather at Adoniram’s widow 
than at Adoniram; a good-looking young woman poised 
upright upon her chair, she had seemed rather a competent 
master of ceremonies than the chief mourner. At the close 
of the obsequies a gesture of hers, slight but significant, had 
caused Grandfather Tudt’s mind to flit for a moment to the 
efficient Ezer—her last act for Adoniram after her final 
look at him had been to flick.a bit of dust from his coffin 
plate with her black-bordered handkerchief. Later, when 

by adroit questioning among the neighbors 
a he had ascertained that she owned a sizable 
} dairy and a flock of Angora goats, he had 
thought even more inevitably of Ezer—Ezer 
believed that the chief end of man 

was to own a dairy. 
Accordingly, Grandfather Tudt 
had, so to speak, taken the dairy 
by the horns; he had extended a 
des handsome invitation to the widow, 
cannily suggesting in deference to 
a period of mourning that by the 
end of six months the year’s crops 
would be harvested and an op- 
portune season for visiting would 

then ensue, 
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“Bat He Might 
Mebbe Make 
Middiing Pickte*’ 


Seven months had now passed, the crops were harvested 
and Grandfather Tudt stood among the pleasantly molder- 
ing tin cans in his front yard felicitously fingering the 
widow's acceptance. Joshua grunted dismally and hoisted 
a question mark of a tail. Grandfather Tudt laughed 
vigorously and, as was his custom, communed aloud with 
the prophet. “I guess anyhow not!” His gaze swept pro- 
prietarily toward his slant-walled dwelling, his only sanc- 
tuary in the world from cleanliness and efficiency. ‘“‘We 
ain’t ever leaving no female scrubbing brushes come around 
here.” 

With such nonchalance might the original Adam have 
assured the first porcine creature ere he fell into that mo- 
mentous sleep during which he suffered a major operation. 
Grandfather Tudt was not asleep at that moment, but he 
was mercifully unconscious that though he might retain all 
his ribs during the following days, he was not to retain 
his Edenic peace of mind. Joshua, on the other hand, 
remained transfixed to the spot, shaking his head prophet- 
ically. 

Grandfather Tudt was seventy-one, looked sixty-one 
and felt seventeen. At the close of day he went leaping as 
a hart to the home of his twin grandsons. 

Eben Eri, as usual, was still busy; he was grinding a 
scythe. Ezer Eri, as usual, was telling him how to do it. 
Ida, Eben’s wife, came to the door, untying her apron. 
Small, golden white and stiffly starched, she slipped to a 
seat upon the doorstep and gazed with her calm, pleasant 
eyes at Grandfather Tudt. 

“So she’s coming fur to wisit you,’ 
father Tudt. 

“Wisit us?’’ Ezer’s tilted chair legs struck the ground 
with a thud. “‘ What's she wisitin’ us fur? We ain’t want- 
ing no stranger females around, eatin’ strange meals off 
of us.” 

Eben, slower of speech, stopped the grindstone and 
looked at his wife. 

“Yes, what’s she comin’ here fur? We-wasn’t ever rela- 
tions with her.” 

“She might, mebbe, look down on us, a furriner from the 
town that way,” sighed Ida. 

Eizer searched his grandparent suspiciously. 

“It’s somepun ain’t plain on the surface here. Answer 
me up now! At your age you ain’t makin’ up to some 
woman, was you?” 

Grandfather Tudt raked his grandson with a know- 
ing eye. 

“No, I ain’t leaving my forty acres to nothing by mar- 
riage till a while yet,’’ he reassured dryly. ‘‘But, to be 
sure, if you ain’t wanting a good-looking widow with a 
dairy and a crowd of them goats with the stylish hairs at 
and a cemetery lot running around with an iron fence 
and—well, and the dear knows what—what I am saying, 
if you ain’t wanting such a rich and stylish wisitor—a 
widow, mind you, with her man gone dead on her—I guess 
I could put her up mebbe.” 

Silence. Eben glanced at his wife. She glanced at him. 
Both their glances flew to Grandfather Tudt. In that 


concluded Grand- 
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moment covert conspiracy was born, All three of the con- 
spirators looked at Ezer. He was rasping the inside of his 
pipe with a meditative forefinger. 

“A dairy, heh? Well’’—he slowly filled the pipe—‘‘now 
you went to work and inwited her a’ready, I guess we got 
to leave her come.” 

Eben released the grindstone into buoyant whir. 

“Yes, I guess anyhow.” 

“T guess!”’ Ida clasped her little hands and laughed. 

Mrs. Pfeffer came. Grandfather Tudt had not over- 
estimated her charms. She was large and firmly molded; 
she stood and moved purposefully. Her ears were finely 
shaped and lay close against her strong black hair. Her 
eyes were as round as a camera lens and as swift in ac- 
tion; between clicks of the lids they picked up every de- 
tail within focus and absorbed it. Sometimes without 
smiling she seemed to smile; at such times she was accus- 
tomed to stand in meditative silence, elbow cupped in 
palm, screwing and unscrewing a pivot tooth. She spoke 
only when she had something to say; she was even discon- 
certingly reticent about her own affairs; yet she was the 
sort of whom one was always aware even in her silence. 
But, after all, the feature which best epitomized Mrs. Lena 
Pfeffer was her least conspicuous; it was her nose. It was 
a well-proportioned nose, but its profile showed it slightly 
arched along its ridge and slightly dipping at its end. The 
combination of that arch and that dip has founded many 
an empire and administered its affairs with efficiency and 
dispatch. 

Even before she had alighted from the spring wagon 
which had conveyed her and her tightly roped trunk from 
the station, she had quietly remarked: 

“You'd ought to set your waterin’ trought more closer 
to your barn. It would save your steps for you. And then 
till it comes winter it wouldn't tromp such mud underfeet.”’ 

Ezer gazed at her, opened his mouth and closed it again. 
Indeed, that became his habitual reaction to the widow's 
frequent suggestions during the days which ensued. The 
tyrannical Ezer, who had always arranged all details with- 
out question from anyone, found himself going about in- 
eptly opening and shutting his mouth. There were two 
reasons for this. In the first place, Mrs. Pfeffer’s ideas 
were invariably so efficient that they drew his breath; and 
in the second place, by the time he got it again, her round 
eyes would be absorbed with something quite different. 

“Outen that light!” she directed the first evening when 
Ida set the lamp as usual in the middle of the supper table. 
“You ain’t needful fur it. Take and shove the table under- 
neath that there one onto the wall. Them kind with the tin 
plates behind go easier on the oil.”’ 

“But the table ain’t ever set anywheres but here,”’ flut- 
tered Ida. 

By the time the words were out of her mouth the table 
had been pushed beneath the lamp with the tin reflector. 
The widow’s arms were as strong as her mind. 

“Nothing's where it used to was,” little Ida confided to 
Grandfather Tudt three days later. “‘It ain’t my house no 
more. Ach, my, it’s like some such wind had come scritchin’ 
through it. And you can’t say nothing. She has got al- 
ways her reasons by her.”’ 

“She helps anyway,” suggested Grandfather Tudt. 

“‘Ach, my, I guess she anyhow does!”’ sighed Ida. “ Till 
the noon dishes is away, we are ready to set. But I ain't 
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ever one to stay settin’. I want to keep on a-cleaning the 
day through, and it ain't nothing yet to clean. And she 
laughs still and she says oncet where she is beginning onto 
the barn till next week.” 

Grandfather Tudt glanced apprehensively toward his 


“Hotd Your Whiskers!"* 
Retorted Ezer 









own dwelling, tilted crookedly against the afternoon sky. 

It looked frail and defenseless. ’ 

“Keep her into the house if youse otherwise kin!’ he 
pleaded. “If she gits as fur as the barn a’ready, it’s no 
saying how furshe’llspread. Butseehere! How's 
Ezer takin’ her? Was he, just to say, making up 
to her any which way?” 

Ida flushed delicately. She was not used to 
the ways of conspiracy. 

“No, I'd hardly think he was, just to say, tak- 
ing notice to her’ her hands worried her apron 
“but he sets and gapes on her a-plenty. And he’s 
a-trying always to make her say if she’s gota | 
dairy or what. And the worst of it is,”” she added 
with apparent irrelevance, ‘“‘a body likes her. 
She makes always so pleasant. And Ezer now 
well, he appreciates himself so wonderful. S-sh!"’ 

Toward them came Mrs. Pfeffer in long easy 
strides. She snatched an apple from a limb and 
bit intoit strongly. Grandfather Tudt clutched his 
coat about him as though he too were about to be snatched. 

“‘Oh-ho!”’ she cried gayly in her rich voice. “ Don’t go 
hiding it up! I seen a’ready where it ain’t no buttons onto 
your shirt. Leave me see now. When kin I work it in? 
The barn She cupped her elbow and began to un- 
screw her pivot tooth. “You live up there, ain’t you? 
That little house a-teeterin’ onto that pasture—that weedy 
pasture?” 

Grandfather Tudt shook his head, nodded his head and 
backed into the gooseberry hedge. Indeed, if Gabriel had 
trumpeted to him in warning blast that his immaculate 
Martha, dead these twenty years, was due to rise and come 
toward him clanking broom and dust pan as of yore, his 
misery could not have been more profound. His breath 
puffed from him as though he had been struck in the mid- 
riff. But her absorbing gaze had roved from him to the 
apple, to the tree from which she had plucked it, to the 
small orchard. 

“It’s time fur to box these here apples.” 

“But we ain’t ever boxing them,” protested Ida. “We 
just let them so. It ain’t enough fur to bother with. Some- 
times we dry them and sometimes 

“This year is scarce of apples and you'll git more for 
them by the box,” decided Mrs. Pfeffer. ‘It’s either 
forty-five or either fifty boxes onto those trees; yes, I 
make no doubt, fifty. Dry the culls, of course.’’ Her eye 
again lit with absorbing interest upon Grandfather Tudt. 
“Tt ain’t any way fur you to do—live alone that way.”’ 

“But I ain’t alone,”’ chattered Eri. “I got Joshua and 
I got—well, some such others.” 

“Who's Joshua? Your hand, of course.”” She laughed 
deeply. ‘‘I would bet now he ain't any buttons onto his 
shirt either. Ain't so?” 

““No,” cried the demoralized Eri; ‘“‘of course he ain't. 
To be sure, he ain’t. But he’s only a ee 

“I thought so! Well, I'll be seeing after both your shirts 
when I git to youse. Where would we git the boxes fur 


or, 


these apples now? 
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“But see here!’ squeaked Grandfather Tudt in a frenzy 
of terror. ‘ Youse can’t be wisiting a feller where’s a man 
that way! It wouldn’t make moral; no, nur religious.” 

Mrs. Pfeffer neatly trimmed the core of the apple, while 
her black eyes above it looked down upon the loosely weven 
features knotting now in consternation. She aimed the 
core accurately at a sparrow. 

“That’s right too,” she said. She was not amiling, 
though she looked as though she were. “I was forgetting 
to remember how young you was a’ready, grampop. And 
then, to be sure there’s Joshua. But these apples 
now. What's to hinder Ezer helpin’ me pick these here 
whiles you make with the culls? He’s strong. And, my, 
ain’t hea looker? So pretty complected like what he is! It 
wonders me some woman ain't got him a’ready.” 

“Plenty enough wants him!” burst forth Grandfather 
Tudt with surprising volume considering his recent scarcity 
of breath. ‘‘And the female where stands up with him to 
say yes will be gitting someping aside his looks too. She'll 
be gitting a hunert acres of good bottom land.” 

It was neat. It was opportune. I[t was seed sown in 
good season. Grandfather Tudt took himself off, hugging 
his small frame in gratulation.. He had accomplished much 
during the short conversation. Most important of all, of 
course, he had saved his own premises from threatened 
broom and dust pan. And he had definitely set the stage 
for Ezer—set it, so to speak, with the hundred bottorn acres 
and an indefinite chorus of ladies in waiting. Not that 
Grandfather Tudt expressed himself in terms of the drama; 
he was thinking rather vaguely in terms of propinquity as 
he harried about in search of Ezer. Propinquity had turned 
the matrimonial scrubbing brush upon himself fifty years 
before; in fact ever since propinquity had wrought its first 
marvels in the Garden of Eden, it had been the most effec- 
tive marriage broker known to the human race. And- 
apples now. If Grandfather Tudt had pressed the analogy, 

Continued on Page 99 
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HEN MANKIND WAS YOU! 


Midsummer at Stonehenge 
By F. Brittem Austin 


BLUMENTHAL 


OLFHOUND, the cattleman, 
driving before him a selection 
from his herd, and Wheat-Far, his 


wife, trudged cheerfully in the long straggling proces- 
sion of men, women, children and animals which fol- 
lowed the deep-worn track over the swelling, treeless, 
chalk downs. For so many thousands of years had 
those’ tracks been trodden by so many myriads of 
feet, that even now, after the lapse of nearly four thousand 
subsequent years, they may instantly be recognized by 
their excessively hard surface where the turf grows thin. 
Away on either side, clearly distinguishable in the bright 
early morning sunshine, other similar processions moved 
across those bare uplands, converging on a point that was 
still far distant. They, like the noisily merry train where 
Wolfhound and his wife sang with fresh young voices, had 
alao that morning issued from their great hilltop fortresses, 
protected by chaik embankments of colossal height and cun- 
ning complexity, wherein not only they but their cattle had 
been sheltered from the dangers of the night. Only within the 
last generation or two had those mighty walls been heaped 
up. A new menace had added itself to that of the fierce 
packs of wolves, swarming in the low-levei forests, against 
which for many centuries the unwalled hillside platforms, 
raised toc high and too steeply for the upward-leaping 
wolf to reach, had given their cattle adequate security. 
Of late years a strange and formidable people, coming 
from across the narrow seas to the eastward, had harried in 
awift and terrible raids this primitive skin-clad folk who 
lived peacefully and industriously under the divine if alien 
theocracy of the sacred Children of the Sun. It was, how- 
ever, a menace not for the moment imminent —thanks to 
its iast hard-fought repulse, five years back —and neither 
Wolfhound nor Wheat-EFar gave any thought to it as they 
pursued their way happily over those abruptly elevated 
chalk downs which are the skeletal frame of Southern 
England, stretching northeastward from Dorsetshire to 
Salisbury Plain and thence dividing into three great ridges 
thrust far into Norfolk, Kent and Sussex. They and those 
other processions were journeying toward the great an- 
nual Sun worshiping on that vast nodal plateau where, 
with immense iabor, a new orthodoxly circular temple of 
colossal stones had recently been raised. That religious 
ceremony, drawing to itself pilgrimages from all over that 
lofty flint-bearing chalk formation, lifted high above the 
almost impassable forests thick around it, which then was 
and for many ages had been —- alone conveniently habitable, 
was also the occasion, as everywhere such religious fes 
tivals were in ancient times, for a great annual fair. 
Wolfhound and Wheat-Ear, equally with their compan- 
ions, looked forward eagerly to that excitement, rare in the 
dull drudgery of their lives. Not only would there be the 
thrill of the great Sun sacrifice, there would be that subtle 
stimulating intoxication arising from an immense concourse 
of people — for so today, in the mod 
ern Anglo-Saxon world, men flock 
in their thousands to football and 
baseball matches there would 
be a fascinating!y lavish display of 
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all sorts of tempting and unheard-of novelties brought 
from unknown lands; there would be feastings and drink- 
ings and love-makings; there would be who knew what of 
unexpected experience or adventure. As, under that al- 
ready hot summer sun, they drove before them the cattle 
destined for the great market, carried on their heads or on 
a few pack ponies the skillfully homemade commodities 
they hoped to exchange for jet or amber or good bead 
money, they laughed and joked together crudely—and, it 
must be confessed, coarsely; their sense of humor reacting 
only to its most primitive stimulus. 

There was, for example, Round-Paunch—as with many 
others, his doubtless prettier original designation had long 
ago been forgotten in a nickname derived from a physical 
characteristic. At last year’s Sun worshiping Round- 
Paunch had succumbed to the attractions of some strange- 
looking foreign dancer women and had been discovered by 
his outraged spouse lying face downward in the mud, in- 
toxicated to an insensibility impervious to her blows and 
kicks, and completely stripped of every article of value. 
He was now reminded of the occurrence, with a variorum 
commentary of suppositions as to what had really hap- 
pened to him which goaded him to a highly amusing fury 
and which finally provoked his wife to unite with him, in 
shrill virago wrath, for his defense. There was also Black- 
Cow, the good-looking, strappingly built young wife of 
Weasel, the thin, squint-eyed, lame flint knapper. She 
also was reminded of an episode in her domestic history, 
with a realistic wit which exasperated her to furious tu 
quoque retaliations. For had she not been seen slipping 
surreptitiously into the long hut of the Sun-priest novices 
that time her morose husband was quarrelsomely gambling 
with knucklebones inside the skin tent of a 
seller of barley beer? This revived memory 
of what Black-Cow angrily screamed was 
an unworthy suspicion caused Weasel, 
most humorously, to attempt to beat her 
in a paroxysm of jealous rage while she 
dodged away from him, vituperating ap- 
pallingly scandalous accusations against the 
men and women who yelled with laughter. 

And then there was Water-Lily, the demure, 
shy one, against whom no one could ever 
rightfully adduce the least misbehavior, 
but to whom the most outrageous con- 
duct at the previous Sun worshiping was 
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now gleefully imputed, though she pro- 
tested vehemently, ludicrously at the 
point of tears. 

So they went on, joyously, mile after mile over the 
bare downs shimmering in the heat haze of the sum- 
mer sun, in just such an interchange of primitively 
ribald jocularities as pass between a string of African 
negroes padding along to one of their great jungle- 
surrounded fairs in this present year of grace. Wheat-Ear 
was earnestly recommended to keep a sharp eye on Wolf- 
hound, he was exactly the sort of lad to run off with one of 
those fortune-telling women. And Wolfhound was similarly 
warned to keep a vigilant watch over his wife; not only 
were those Sun priests terrible fellows, but there were all 
manner of jugglers and tumblers to be feared, not to men- 
tion the strange-looking traders who came from beyond the 
sea and who were unscrupulous corrupters of morals. 

Wolfhound and Wheat-Ear smiled at one another in a 
happy mutual confidence. Not long had they been wedded. 
They had been betrothed at last winter’s fire festival, when 
they had leaped hand in hand together through the flames 
and smoke of the fiercely het pyre. And they had been 
married, leaping together once more through the flames, 
amid the acclamations of the tribe at the spring fire festi- 
val, on the eve of the day when-—a date regulated by the 
all-wise Sun priest--the cattle were released from their 
winter inclosures on the hilltop. On that occasion, the 
terrified cattle had also been driven through the flames, to 
make them one with the fire god high in the sky and thus 
immune to pestilence and the ravages of the wolves that 
were so accursedly numerous in the low-lying adjacent 
forest. Very happy were Wolfhound and Wheat-Ear to- 
gether in the newness of their wedded bliss. Their conical 
hut of skin-covered poles, in the village of such congre- 
gated within the colossal gleaming-white chalk walls of the 
settlement, was to them a transfigured temple of miracu- 
lous felicity, of the strange and inexhaustible ecstasy of 
mutual love. They kept it quite uncommonly clean, vied 
with one another in bringing wild flowers—she from the 
narrow hillside terraces of plowland where she hoed the 
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corn, he from the low-lying cattle pastures cleared from 
the woodland—wherewith to decorate it, each in delightful 
surprise for the other. Robustly youthful she was, with 
strong, straight, bare limbs issuing from her short skin 
tunic, with honest eyes in a face freckled by constant expo- 
sure to the weather. And he was athletically muscular 
could he not wrestle with his own cattle, throw them to 
the ground with a powerful cunning twist on their long al- 
most straight horns?—-candid and pleasing in his primitive 
simplicity of soul. Very happy they were as, for the first 
time as a wedded couple, they journeyed together to the 
excitement of the great Sun worshiping, feeling in that 
bright morning that all the world was happy too. 

Nevertheless, despite those other distant processions 
trailing across the bare downs, by no means all the world 
was going to the fair. On the great bowlder-strewn 
stretches to either side of them they could see the spearmen- 
guarded slave gangs at work. Some, in crude white gashes 
of freshly excavated chalk, were digging the shafts of flint 
mines, where, twenty feet down, they would toil crouch- 
ingly and perilously in the low radiating galleries to extract 
the precious silex. Others were laboring at the alluvial 
deposits of tin ore and gold left strewn by past glacial 
periods all over this rough and elevated land. You will 
look as vainly for those metals there today as you would 
in those prehistoric gold fields worked for ages by the 
ancient Egyptians. None of that tin ore was smelted in 
the country, nor did Wolfhound have any idea of such a 
process or know what ultimately became of it. The pe- 
culiar black stone which the superior Sun people were so 
eager to find, and which the slave gangs bore back each 
day in the great heavy lumps they smashed from the rock, 
passed out of his knowledge when the slave porters hoisted 
to their shoulders the poles of the stretchers on which it 
was heaped and wound their way in long procession down 
to the distant sea. Thither, to a like mysterious destina- 
tion, also went the yellow metal washed and sieved from 
the pay dirt by other miserable slaves. Very sacred was 
that metal, participating of the nature of the Sun God him- 
self, and fearsomely taboo for any but the Sun people— 
themselves all sublimely kin to the luminary—to possess. 
Wolfhound, a free man and no slave, would have shrunk 
with superstitious horror from the touch of it. 

To Wolfhound and his joyous fellow travelers these sur- 
rounding activities were too familiar to merit even a pass- 
ing thought. Slaves were slaves. As for the exalted Sun 
people, whom he and his like docilely and superstitiously 
obeyed, he was content to regard them as incomprehensi- 
bly mysterious, as untouchable incarnations of that al- 
mighty Sun God whom they had taught his own remote 
ancestors ,to worship with appropriate 
ceremony. Nevertheless, privately, on no 


account to be discovered to them, he 
cherished certain other gods—having 
the more comfortably intimate natures 
of stone, or tree, or rare running water 

of even more primitive antiquity. Some- 
times, too, when safely unobserved he 
would make not inefficacious supplica- 
tions to the wise old bull who was the 
leader of the herd, and was 
surely also himself a god. Al- 
ready for many centuries, 
perhaps even for more than 
a thousand years—although 
he had no conception of such 
a period of time—the Sun 
people had been established 
in the land where one of their 
sublime race was a god- 
incarnate king. 

From time immemorial 
these people had set the 
local folk searching for the pe- 
culiar black rocks, for the 
grains of sun metal, which 
they valued so highly and 
which they dispatched none 
knew whither. 

Mysterious they were to 
him, and hardly less mys- 
terious are they to us. Who 
were these people who, from 
India to Scandinavia, on a 
route that is a sea route along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, the 
westward coast of France, the sea- 
encompassed land of Britain, the bleak 
islands of the Hebrides, have left the 
megalithic temples of their astronom- 
ically scientific sun worship? Always 
those temples are in the vicinity of 
ancient alluvial tin and gold work- 
ings. They sought for metals, yet the 
use of metals was unknown in the lands 
they dominated. Conversely, far 
away, in Babylonia, in Egypt, in Crete, 
bronze-using civilizations had flour- 
ished already for a thousand years, 4 
but to them the distant tin-bearing 
Atlantic islands, whence, neverthe- 
less, came to them that indispensable 
10 per cent alloy which converts soft 
copper into hard enduring bronze, were as utterly unknown 

and unsuspected as was America to the Europe of 
the Middle Ages. 
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Who were the people who controlled both halves 
of this great double and doubtless sacred secret, pre- 
served through a score of 

centuries? Not yet had 
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the Sun Rose the Thin Smoke of the Sacred Fire, Twisting Skyward From the Altar 
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, appeared those Phoenicians 
ba f who later were to found 
wees Sidon and Tyre and in their 
4 turn, for hundreds of years, 
to keep inviolate the in- 
herited or spied-out secret 
of the sea route to the tin 
islands—not until after the 
fall of the ancient Cretan sea 
empire were their ships to be 

come the common carriers of 
the Mediterranean world, nor 
did they ever do more than 
trade precariously on the 
coasts where their then- 
vanished predecessors had es- 
tablished a despotic theocracy 
comparable only to those of 
Egypt and Peru. The hy- 
pothesis of a lost Atlantis, 
which would explain many 
enigmas of that far-distant 
past, is today as scientifically 
unpopular as was the belief 
in the real existence of Troy 
until Doctor Schliemann dug 
it up and revealed it as an in- 
controvertible fact. Whence- 
soever they came, it is at least 
certain that these mysterious 
Children of the Sun main- 
tained, for many centuries, 
mid-route entrepéts in the 
vicinity of Cadiz and on the 
coast of Portugal, whither 
their little crude ore-laden 
ships came from the stormy 
north, and whence they de- 
parted again to Crete, to 
Egypt, tothe primitive Syrian 
ports that pertained to Babylonia, to Troy’ 
which commanded the Dardanelles gate to the 
swarming nomad tribes on the Black Sea. 
They guarded with amazing fidelity perhaps 
the greatest secret ever kept by man, and 
their secrecy still envelops them. 

To the cattle-raising, agricultural, semi- 
savage people over whom they held sway 
they bore the same relation as to their Pe- 
ruvian subjects did the curiously similar Inca 
race of three thousand years later. They 
were a divine fact, beyond impious question, divorced from 
the brotherhood of common men in a destiny whose glory 
and whose recurrent tragedy belonged to the high affairs 
of gods. Wolfhound and the simple folk who trudged with 
him across those now English downs where the shepherds 
attribute to the devil the mighty earthworks of old, if they 
dropped to more serious talk from their joyously anticipa- 
tive jokes and laughter, discussed only 
whether this year their ruler, the Sun king 
himself, would be sent in the appropriate 

(Continued on Page i784) 
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rels on a city street, with only one full 

- layer of barrels standing properly on end, 
and with a scattered lot of barrels lying side- 
ways on top of the first tier, it is a fair chance 
that the truck is wrong and that the barrels 
contain hootleg alcohol on its way to a cook- 
ing plant 

The reason for that is this: Most boot- 
leg plants are surreptitious and temporary 
affairs, necessarily without loading plat- 
forms or mechanical hoists. Now it's 
fairly easy to hand-hoist and upend the 
first tier of barrels, but the second layer 
has to he started as soon as the first 
two rows of the first tier are in posi- 
tion, because the eight-foot lift 
from the ground to the second tier 
can't be negotiated without a 
hoist. Hence the presumption 
of guilt against the otherwise 
lusty-lonking truck whose top 
layer of barrels is obviously 
abbreviated. 

It was just such an invit- 
ingly uneven truckload that 
caught the facile notice of a 
pair of New York hijackers 
one fine spring evening. The 
time was severa] years ago 
before the better minds in the 
big bootleg rings had begun 
to organize their counter- 
hijecker system of guerrilla 
gangs —before the day when 
the lesser crooks who prey on 
the greater crooks had begun 
to specialize in either hijacking 
or shaking down, It waa, in 
short, before the present era 
of intelligent subdivision of 
criminal effort, and our two 
friends were merely cruising 
about town looking for any 
kind of trouble with money 
in it. 

They were in a touring car, 
proceeding leisurely up 
Broadway, when they spotted 
a tarpaulin-covered truck 
whose half-filled top layer un- 
der the canvas plainly spelled 
barrels, and bootleg loading at : 
that. In a traffic jam, they got 
close enough to get a glimpse 
under a corner of the "paulin 
Barrelslota of ‘em--and 
pasted all over with coveted red 
labels denoting pure alcohol! There were only two men 
on the truck and nervous-looking guys at that. 

At this point our free-lance gentry definitely became 
hijackers for the rest of the day. They dropped back dis- 
creetly in their car, and then, very carefully, very pa- 
tiently and very skiilfully, they trailed the alcohol truck 
four miles uptown and over to an East Side thoroughfare. 
Occasionally the truck driver would look back quickly 
not long enough to discover the fact that he was being 
trailed, but quite enough to advertise two things— that he 
was a crook and that he was an amateur crook. 


|: YGU happen to see a truckload of bar- 
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Lost: One Truck and One Fur Coat 


INALLY the truckmen pulled their crowning bone. 

They stopped the truck, got out and walked back half a 
block toe a barber shop and proceeded to buy themselves 
shaves. Our hijacker friends just naturally drove bang up 
in front of the barber shop, where the driver developed 
sudden motor trouble and raced his engine, while his pal 
walked coolly ahead and drove the alcohol truck away 
under cover of the din. 

Later they met at their garage, unloaded the truck, 
drove it out and abandoned it for the police to find. They 
had thirty-seven barrels of grain alcohol, at the then 
market price of fifteen dollars a gallon. They could do 
nothing more that evening except telephone and arrange 
for the sale of the alcohol, delivery to be made next day 
at noon, Then they parted for the night, Crook Number 
One to celebrate and Crook Number Two to repair to the 
bosom of his family. 

Crook Number Two was named — well, let us say, Andrew 
Weiss. It is a pleasure to touch for a moment on the 
sterling domestic side of Andrew's character. He did not 
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celebrate. On the contrary, he went straight home 
and told his wife to go down to La Chance Fréres in 
the morning and buy that $4800 fur coat she wanted. 
Then he went to bed and slept the sleep of the fear- 
less in heart. 
The next morning Mrs. Andy hurried over to Fifth 
Avenue and ordered the coat sent home, while 
Andrew proceeded to the garage to meet his buyers 
and to close the title, as the lawyers would say. 
The buyers were on hand, and the money was 
on hand in those nice, old, dirty, unidentifi- 
able grands so dear to the hearts of crook- 
dom—and the barrels were opened and 
sampled. They contained wood alcohol. 
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Most of Our Thirsty Millions, Most of Our Drinking Classes, Take Their Booze as They Find it, 
With Sublime Confidence in the Protective Power ef a Label 


Now the low-down on the story is this: The truck 
drivers—-an amateurish pair, as we have seen, but in- 
genious—-had bought their secondhand truck on notes, and 
the notes were about to fall due. So they stole the wood 
alcohol off a Brooklyn pier, stole a handful! of red grain- 
alcohol labels and arranged to deliver the murderous:ship- 
ment to a certain cutting plant run by a gang of credulous 
and avaricious foreigners. The town where the plant was 
located was notoriously a sucker town-—it was around this 
time that wood alcohol from an em- 
balmer in a near-by city killed a 
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was in its infancy, when methods were crude and mar- 
kets credulous, when death as well as dollars lurked 
in every barrel of supposed alcohol. Nowadays there 
are still sporadic outputs of wood alcohol, to be sure; 
but with the vastly increasing supply of semidenatured alco- 
hol, the criminal necessity for resorting to completely poi- 
sonous mixtures is fortunately growing less and less. There 
is far less immediately deadly whisky on the market and 
far more slow poison; the process is gradual and homeo- 
pathic, so to speak, rather than acute. In the early days a 
few leading alcoholics in the several strata of our social 
structure took it upon themselves to die dramatically or go 
blind in defense of a principle or in response to a craving. 
Nowadays all our best little drinkers are cheerfully offering 
their brains and their stomachs and their kidneys and vari- 
ous other innards in a brave attempt to determine the break- 
ing point of the human system under cumulative poison. 
Now, of course—unless you agree with those who main- 
tain that alcohol is a poison per seit would be absurd 
exaggeration to say that all liquor which is being con- 
sumed in America is an active 
poison. In truth, probably far 
less than 1 per cent at the bot- 
tom of the scale is deadly 
poison, while certainly less 
than | percent at the top of the 
. scale is genuine liquor. All the 
\ rest, all the great 98 per cent 
\ middle bulk, is more or less 
‘ poisonous, more or less adul- 
terated, and therefore rather 
3 more than less injurious to 
; human beings. 


A Matter of Degree 


és HE pathetic thing about it 
is that the average drinker 
regards poisonous liquor as the 
normal child regards death—he thinks it 
happens to everyone except himself! But 
the government chemists know that each av- 
erage drinker takes into his system ninety- 
nine impure and harmful drinks for every 
genuine drink that he imbibes. There is no 
question of the fact of poison— it is a matter 
of degree only. 

Now these statements are admittedly 
general; and as a sapient Frenchman once 
remarked, “All generalizations are untrue 
including this one!”’ So let us go a little 
further into detail. Very recently the gov- 
ernment field chemists were directed to an- 
swer a questionnaire on the character of the 
samples of seized liquors which come to their 
laboratories for analysis. There are twenty- 
two field laboratories, corresponding to the 
twenty-two prohibition administrative dis- 
tricts in the continental United States. Reports have been 
received from thirteen out of the twenty-two, and these 
thirteen are so distributed as to give a pretty fair picture of 
conditions at the moment of writing. The questionnaire 
asked for the percentages of U. S. Pharmacopeeia whisky, 
synthetic whisky with a pure alcohol base, true Scotch, 
fake Scotch, fake gin, spirits made from specially denatured 
alcohol, wood-alcohol concoctions, and so on, which had 
been found in all samples seized. 

The first return is from that 
staid center of alcoholic density, 





dozen people in that vicinity —and 
our trucking friends figured on 
reaching town in the small hours of 
the morning, when it would be im- 
possible for the buyers to take 
samples and have the stuff ana- 
lyzed. They would allay suspicion 
by leaving their truck as security, 
get their money and blow. 

The plan was fine, and it might 
have worked-——-had they only pos- 
sessed the common-sense courage 
to park their truck in front of the 
barber shop. As it was, they lost 
their truck, La Chance Fréres lost 
the sale of a fur coat and Mrs. Andy 
lost confidence in her husband's 
business judgment. But some peo- 
ple in the town did not lose their 
lives. 








good old Philadelphia. Our chem- 
ist reports 1.5 per cent of genuine 
spirits of all sorts, 6 per cent syn- 
thetic gin, 4 per cent denatured- 
alcohol mixtures, and 20 per cent 
moonshine. But-—and here Phila- 
delphia tops the list for the coun- 
try-—69 per cent of all samples 
analyzed was synthetic whisky 
made from alcohol, 63 per cent of 
it pure alcohol at that. It is not 
for nothing that Philadelphia is 
the premier industrial-alcohol city. 
You have one and a half chances 
out of a hundred to get a genuine 
drink in Philadelphia. 

From here we take a long jump 
to the limpid shores of the Pacific. 
The government man in San Fran- 
cisco admits 8 per cent of genuine 








All this occurred, of course, in 
the earlier days of prohibition, when 
the gentle trade of public poisoning 


It Becomes Advisable to Give the Case 
Geods the Appearance of Having Stood 
@ Hard Sea Voyage 


whisky; which, by the way, is the 
best report next to Buffalo, and 
eight times greater than the average 
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of genuine stuff the country over. But he is a gloomy chap 
in spite of relatively good liquor surroundings. Says he: 

“Not more than three or four samples of Scotch have 
been received which I would consider genuine aged 
whisky.”’ And as for gin: “I believe we have not had a 
single sample of genuine imported gin this year.” 

He reports 62 per cent of jackass brandy, which is a sort 
of California carry-all term embracing both moonshine and 
the third-rail whisky of the Eastern States. On this subject 
he is positively morose: 

“The term ‘jackass brandy,’ as used locally, includes 
brandy and corn whisky, distilled wine and all kinds of 
spirits made in illicit stills. Comparatively small amounts 
of pure and denatured alcohol are used, although the use of 
specially denatured alcohol has increased considerably 
within the last year.”’ 

Eight chances out of a hundred to get a real drink in 
San Francisco. 

The man in Southern California is also something of a 
pessimist, though he boasts a very creditable 3.5 per cent 
of real stuff. 

“In my opinion,” says he, ‘10 per cent of the distilled 
spirits made in California contain wood alcohol in very 
minute quantities. The chief poisons from jackass brandy 
and moonshine products in this district are fusel oil, metal 
salts and a poison similar to ptomaine poisoning, coming 
from distilled spirits made from a mash consisting chiefly 
of rotten fruits.” 

Three and a half pure drinks out of a hundred in Los 
Angeles! 

So far our record of genuine liquor is excellent—way 
above the average of 1 per cent. But we’ve got to work 
back from the sunny land that seems to have more than its 
fair share of safety. Our next stop is St. Louis. 

St. Louis is a little depressing. The government man 
there says that he found only ten or twelve instances of 
genuine aged-in-the-wood liquor out of the 5000 samples 
analyzed: 

“On the basis of 5000 liquor samples examined during 
the past calendar year, you can readily see that the per- 
centage of this class—-aged-in-the-wood spirits—is almost 
negligible, or three-tenths of 1 per cent.” 

No, the St. Louis record is bad; of all returns received, 
it ranks lowest in genuine liquor. Apparently in St. Louis 
you have just three chances out of 1000 of getting a really 
good old-time drink. 

Pittsburgh is no better. Says the administrator 


alcohol, leaving a possibility of the other 10 per cent being 
prepared with straight alcohol.” 

Compare this 10 per cent with the 63 per cent of pure 
alcohol claimed for old synthetic Philadelphia! But let the 
New York chemist continue: 

“Moonshine whisky in this locality—3 to 4 per cent of 
all beverages—is very rank and raw, containing in most 
cases a high percentage of aldehydes and other substances 
found in the heads and tails of the mash. 

“TI do not recall having analyzed a single sample of 
straight whisky coming from a saloon, cabaret or speak- 
easy, but occasionally we receive a sample—from other 
sources—containing 25 or 30 per cent of whisky mixed 
with colored alcohol. One per cent would be a fair average 
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in that district: 

“‘Checking over the distilled spirits analyzed by 
our chemist, I find only three samples out of each 
1000 to be genuine whisky.” 
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Checking Up on Evil Spirits | | 
ITTSBURGH and St. Louis seem to be running | 
neck and neck in the graveyard stakes. 
There’sareason. The farther inland you get, the 


farther you are removed from the coast line and 
border supply of smuggled stuff. It’s a matter of 
geographical infiltration. The penetration of im- 
ported liquor becomes less and less, whilst the 
percentage of artificial substitutes shows a corre- 
sponding rise. 

That being so, let us try a city on the northeast- 
ern border. From Buffalo comes an excellent re- 
port—a very cheering one after those dismal figures 
from theinterior. If you must drink, go to Buffalo. 
The Buffalo chemist reports 12 per cent genuine 
whisky out of all samples examined—which is better 
than San Francisco and Los Angeles put together, 
and far and away better than any other city which 
has yet sent in its returns. 

That’s what comes of living on an international 
lake with nothing but an imaginary line between 
you and the real stuff. The fact that even Buffalo 
has 88 per cent of synthetic or moonshine or rotgut 
or worse, should be no deterrent to the earnest 
seeker. 

And now for New York. New York, the greatest 
and wealthiest city in the world, the biggest pro- 
ducer and consumer of alcohol in the whole land, 
the center of most of the bootleg brains and 
moneyin America. New York, blasé and sophis- 
ticated, the original wise-guy city of the world, 
the great urban sponge waiting to absorb every 
genuine drop that trickles in from Rum Row. 

Yes, New York is all these things. And by 
virtue of this geographical, financial and alcoholic 
eminence New York might reasonably be expected to 
command a fair share of the best in booze. Not so. For, 
after all is said and done, New York is the biggest boob 
town of all time. It is only fair to add that New York 
never denies this. Give ear for a time to the report of the 
government chemist in New York: 

‘With reference to saloons, speak-easies and cabarets, I 
would say that 95 per cent of the rye, Scotch and gin 
samples are synthetic products and that 85 per cent of the 
alcohol used in preparing them is recovered denatured 
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and 2 per cent would certainly be a maximum for this kind 
of sample. This applies not only to the small dealer but 
the larger ones as well, who are doing a mail-order busi- 
ness.”” And then he adds that out of thousands of samples 
analyzed he found absolutely no straight rye whisky and 
absolutely no genuine gin. 

But that is enough on the lugubrious side of this subject. 
The half dozen cities cited were deliberately chosen as 
representing the best and the worst reports received from 
more than half the country. Not conclusive, perhaps, but 
pretty strongly indicative of what you get nowadays when 
you are asked to step up and name your poison, gents. 

Now, as we have seen from these chemists’ reports, every 
drink known to bibulous America can be—and much of 
the time is—made wholly synthetically and without the 
addition of a single drop of genuine stuff. The great point 
to keep constantly in mind is that what we are drinking 
is denatured alcohol—not Scotch or bourbon or rye or Irish 
or gin or Bacardi, but industrial alcohol with the poison 
partly removed. The principal ingredient of every illicit 
bottle is nothing more than recooked alcohol, with varying 
amounts of water, sugar, coloring and flavoring extracts 
added, and with perhaps a percentage of genuine smuggled 
spirits to give it tone and character. This is true despite 
the fact that the big booties and the proprietors of 
well-organized bottling plants usually command a sup- 
ply of imported liquor which they cut several ways 
with alcohol, But the bedroom bottler-—and his num- 
ber is legion-—has long ago quit the expensive and need- 
less practice of adding real whisky. He has to pay high 
enough anyway for his phony bottles and labels, and 
for his alki, which he buys five or ten gallons 
at a time—competition is fierce among the 
small fry. But more of him later. Our im- 
mediate concern is with his source of supply. 


The Eclipse of the Moonshine 


HERE are two kinds of illicit stills, and 

they are usually confused in the casual mind. 
They are the moonshine still and the cooking 
plant. The moonshine still of the mountains 
has always been with us. It was with us long before 
prohibition was ever thought of, and it will be with us 
when prohibition is forgotten one way or another—if 
that day ever arrives. 

The moonshine still makes whisky from the ground 
up, just as whisky used to be made in a regular distil- 
lery. That is to say, from a grain or other mash, which 
is fermented and the alcohol-laden vapor distilled off 
and condensed into the colorless liquor which is raw 
whisky. If the mash is properly prepared, if the utensils 
are reasonably clean, if the temperature is so regulated 
as not to bring over poisonous alcohols, and finally, if 
the resultant raw whisky is aged and colored in wood 
for a few years to remove the fusel oil—if all these 
things occur, there is no reason why moonshine should 
not be as healthful as lawfully made spirits. And in the 
past—in the good old mountaineer days—there was 
a lot of moonshine that was bad only in the sense that 
it unlawfully escaped the revenooers. 

But the romantic days of mountain dew are 
past. Revenooers and mountaineers still kiil 
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breaking the prohibition laws as well as the 
4 internal revenue laws; but they kill one an- 
% other over a dirtily distilled and fiery raw 
product which can't be made fast enough or 
bad enough to satisfy even the loca] demand. 

Moonshining has ceased to be the picaresque 
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and semi-pridefui calling of the hardy moun- 
tain feudist. The straight-shooting old-timer 
who left his jug of corn at the crossroads has been merged 
into the new and sordid riffraff of the country underworid. 
The moonshiner of today is generally a lazy and ignorant 
workman, without scruple and without the knowledge, the 
facilities or the time to turn out a drinkable product 

He makes his mash in filthy barrels or tubs in the open 
woods or in dirty cellars, so that unwholesome fermen- 
tation is set up and wild yeasts develop. Speed is the 
essential. If the mash won't ferment fast enough, he 
sometimes adds lye to hurry it; and sometimes perman- 
ganate of potash, a deadly poison, may be added to give 
the semblance of age to the finished product. 

There is only one thing worse than synthetic whisky, 
and that is moonshine whisky. The synthetie-whisky 
business is bad enough, but at least it is becoming so 
standardized that the alcoholic casualty can come pretty 
near telling what has poisoned him. Not so with moon- 
shine, for moonshine is capable of producing a dozen erratic 
toxins that the distiller himself knows nothing of. 

Fusel oil and aldehyde are the commonest, of course, 
and they are generously present in raw whisky that has 
developed wild yeasts and other bacteria, Fuse! oil, which 
is a combination of those higher alcohols which come over 
first, can be eliminated only by rectification in an alcohol 
column or by long aging in wood. 

Continued on Page 121) 
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ON DAY, January 12, 186 i feal better today and 
M am up and dressed. but i am as stif as a peace of 

birned tost. i am well enuf to go out but i gnew the 
fellers in school wood maik fun of me for riding with a girl 
the naime of whitch i shall never speek again, and becaus 
i got tiped over and run away with. so i told mother i 
dident feal able to waulk down to school and back and so 
she told Cele to go in and ask old Francis what the xamples 
were and what the other lesons were and to bring my 
books hack 

i told mother i was afrade it mite maik my head ake to 
study but she sed it mite maik sum other part of me ake if 
i went back to school and missed in all my lesons. mother is 
funny sumtimes but father is funny all the time xcept 
when he gaws me. i am going to have Cele help me this 
afternoon as the Robinson female Semminery dont have 
school in the afternoon. 

Tuesday, January 13, 186 dident go to school today. 
i told mother i was still two stif and lame. yesterday after- 
noon Cele did al! my xamples and xplaned them to me. 
i told her | was willing to taik her wird for them but she 
maid me understand them. i sed i ecood copy them and 
hand them in and it wood be all rite but she asted me what 
wood hapen if my teecher, she ment old Francis, shood ask 
me to xplane them and i sed i wood probly get a licking 
but it was part of the fun to see if i cood maik him beleeve 
i was smart. then she sed it was cheeting and i sed what of 
it. ennyway she wirked with me all afterncon. 

i think she is two particular. tomorrow i am going to 
feai prety bad in the forenoon and be better after dinner so 
i ean go down to the Chadwicks becaus we dont have 
achool wensday afternoon. 

Wonsday, January 14, 186 what do you think. this 
morning i dident feal well enuf to go to school. mother sed 
she thougt i was well enuf but finaly she sed all rite and i 
staid at home. she let me go out to feed Nellie but woodent 
let me ride becaus she sed i was two sick and she maid me 
come in. well after dinner i told her i felt so mutch better 
that i cood waulk down town if i dident hurry. she looked 
at me kind of funny and sed i never cood look your father 


in the face if i let you over xert yourself after so serius a 
sickness. then i sed but i am fealing all rite now. but she 
sed i am verry glad but i cant take enny risk. you mite 
have a relaps and be wirse than ever so i have told Cele to 
spend the afternoon with you and your school books an 
tomorrow i shall feal sure you will be reddy for school. 

well i was mad and what maid it wirse was when after 
dinner Bug come up and wanted me to come down to his 
house. they was going to plug stewdcats with snowballs 
and they had got a big gang of fellers. Tady Finton and 
Scott Brigam and Pacer Gooch and Jack Finn and Ros 
Tomson and Luke Mannix and Fatty Gilman and the twin 
Browns and Skinny Bruce and Frank Elliott all of whitch 
can plug snowballs and fite two. but mother woodent let 
me go and what do you think. i had to study with Cele all 
wensday afternoon while evrybody else in the hoal wirld 
was having a good time whitch is what wensday and Sat- 
urday afternoons is ment for. 

darn it all. after what i have went throug with that girl 
the naime of whitch i shall never speek again and after 
having been almost fataly ingered by a runaway horse and 
risked my life and lim this is moar than i can bare. darn it 
darn it darn it darn it darn it. there. 

Thirsday, January 15, 186— went to school today and 
maid good resitations all day. old Francis seamed to think 
i was a prety good feller. but i felt auful bad to think i had 
missed the snowball fite. they had the best snowball fite 
that ever was. they piched into sum stewdcats going down 
to the academy yard and pluged them good and they 
pluged back and the fellers drove them to the academy 
yard and paisted them auful but a lot of other stewdcats 
come piling out of their rooms hollering rescu rescu and 
they had a big fite and finaly a feller from New York 
naimed Belmont and Scotty Brigam had a fite and all the 
stewdcats and all the townies maid a ring and yelled paist 
him Scotty lam him Belmont. well they fit 5 rounds and 
was jest about even and neether wanted to stop but 3 
stewdeats Johnny Greenfield and Chisum and Brainard 
whitch evrybody liked sed this is a draw fite and neether 
has licked and it was a fair fite and you fellers must shake 
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hands and Belmont and Scotty laffed and shook hands. 
then Chitter Robinson and a stewdcat naimed Hall had a 
fite and Hall punched the stuffing out of Chitter and so the 
stewdcats sed they had won. 

well the townies was mad and the stewdcats was mad 
and there was going to be a big fite when up come old Kize 
and old Swain and old Mad Sleeper and old Mizery Durgin 
the policeman and the stewdcats all piled into their yard 
and yelled at the policemen whitch coodent go inside their 
yard to arrest them, and so they arrested 2 or 3 peeple 
whitch had been looking on but hadent done nothing and 
old Jug Stickney maid them pay a fine of $3 dollers and 
$.62 cents eech. all the townies whitch had been in the 
snowball fite or the other fites had run. 

so i lost all this besides all the truble i have had. but the 
fellers in school was so mutch interested in the fite that 
nobody maid fun of me. so after all i got out of it eezier 
thanixpected. but i am going to have sum fun now. i have 
given up triing to be wirthy of ennybody and am going to 
drink and smoak and sware as mutch as i want to. 

Friday, January 16, 186— went to school today. spent 
one hour in the wood box with the cover down. i dont cair. 

Saturday, January 17, 186 broak 2 windows today in 
the old town hall. nobody saw me so i dont cair. in the 
afternoon me and Bug went down town smoaking sweet 
firn in clay pipes and went into old doctor Deerborns and 
drunk root beer; there is sum fun in being tuff. 

Sunday, January 18, 186 i met the girl the naime of 
whitch i shall never speek face to face. when i saw her 
coming i took out my pipe and filled it with sweet firn and 
scrached a mach on my briches leg and lit it. then i spit 
twict and waulked by her without looking. peraps when 
she thinks she has drove me to drinking and smoaking and 
swaring she may not feal so big. and smoaking on Sun- 
day two. 

Monday, January 19, 186 today moar school. after 
school i rode Nellie. met that girl the naime of whitch i 
shall never speek. i set up strait and made Nellie galop and 
i whissled kind of cairless as if i dident give a darn whitch 


i dont. (Continued on Page 68) 





























Bimeby the Committy Come Back. Their Faces Was Red and They Looked Mad 
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Then, Surprisingly —“Aigy, My Dear Old Chap! !t is Aigy, of Course?"’ 

















kindly lands of Kent drowse beneath a canopy 

of blossom, when the plum has not yet quite 
yielded to the cherry, and the apple is on its way. 
The lane from the station in the little town wound between 
hedges vivid with English spring green; and here, walking 
slowly, at the pace of one who ponders and doubts, went 
Searron—Bull Scarron of Caracas, of Nassau in the Baha- 
mas, of Rum Row off New York, and of the three-masted 
power schooner Davida—toward the house in which he had 
been born, which for twenty years he had not seen. 

At his right, but a le behind, came his servitor, carry- 
ing a suitcase. The iarger luggage was to follow them by 
cart. The servitor was a tallish yellow man, only just not 
a negro, but having in the jut of his muzzle, in the nose that 
fell away to nothing behind the wide nostrils, in his slender 
length of limb, an uncanny suggestion of something other 
than human, of something that had escaped into the world 
of men. 

“‘Never see nothing like this befo’, boss,’’ he remarked, 
with a movement of his head toward the lavish orchards 
on either hand. 

Searron frowned in the manner of one the thread of 
whose thought is needlessly broken. 

“No, you haven't,” he answered. Then more slowly 
“There isn’t anything like this anywhere.’’ And heslowly 
turned his head from side to side to take it all in again for 
the twentieth time, the eye balm and the scent of it. 
Twenty years—and nothing was changed! Twenty years 
of little towns that sprawled prostrate under a tyranny of 
sun, of hectic ports, of smuggling anything from Chinamen 
to an escaped forcat from French Guiana, of narrow decks 
and asly and violent sea, of a world, in short, that changed 
its aspect and its character as the colors and the patterns 
change in a kaleidoscope. 


[ WAS an afternoon in that season when the 
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He was yet well short of forty years of age, of the middle 
stature and large in the frame. A reporter who had come 
across him in Havana soon after he had begun to be notori- 
ous had written of him as still-faced and grim. But Scar- 
ron was not grim. True, his eyebrows were as level as 
though laid down with a ruler, and his face and hands were 
an even mahogany brown with sun scorch and wind tan, 
but in the stillness of his face the writer had failed to 
identify the composure and reticence which come of only 
one fashion of breed and training. The tall yellow man 
spoke again. 

“Sho!” he said. “‘Not anywheres! All white—whiter’n 
a fish belly! Not like ‘at ole avenida, wid all the trees ’s if 
they was drippin’ blood on us, like when us first met up wid 
each other. And they ain’t no girl cryin’ in betwixt these 
trees, an’ no big nigger sky-hootin’ down this road! No, 
suh!” 

He ceased as Scarron halted and turned round. He 
backed a pace, for Scarron was Bull Scarron again. The 
level eyebrows were low over the steady inexorable eyes. 

‘Now, see here, Tito!"’ Tito knew the tone, low and 
clear as the warning hiss of the fer-de-lance, and cringed. 
“You want to forget all that! Place where I’m takin’ you, 
folks don’t understand those goings on. So you keep your 
trap shut about the whole thing—sabe?—else I'll knock 
seven bells out of you. It’s not up to you to go spinning 
yarns—not any yarns at all. Get that?” 

Tito cringed again, his poor beast’s face writhing in com- 
pliance and contrition. 

“Sho I got you, boss! Anything you says I does. Don’t 
need to be skeered I'll be talkin’!” 


Bull Scarron held him, wriggling and squirming, 
with a deadly eye for some seconds, grunted and 
walked on. This was that same Tito who had swum 
ashore by night at Cayenne and brought off the 
escaped forcat under a dropping rifle fire from the guarda, 
paddling a crazy canoe—stolen, of course—straight into 
the eye of a great cart wheel of a moon that lighted him up 
for the riflemen. There had been a million francs reward 
for the deliverance of that convict; Bull Scarron had duly 
collected it; and he had given Tito ten dollars of it. Tito 
was surprised, for he had expected nothing 

They came, at the same slow pace, to where the lane 
ran at right angles on to a broad and level road, the London 
road upon which the near-by village was threaded like a 
bead on a string. The orchards fell apart to either hand of 
them, and the pastures, lively in their new green, sloped 
open to the soft sun. After the cloisterlike lane, it was like 
coming forth from a church to the fresh air. Across the 
road a patch of common ran down to the approach of a 
long low house of those small red everlasting bricks which 
men made in Tudor days, bricks which had ripened with 
the centuries, so that the face of the house, through the 
creepers which crawled upon it, seemed to glow. And 
Scarron, standing in the road, gazing intently, could have 
named the rooms to which those many windows pertained 
the library, the drawing-room, the breakfast and dining 
rooms. The window on the upper story at the south end of 
the house was the window of the bedroom that had been 
his as a boy. And three windows farther on was the room 
in which his mother had died. 

He was only six years of age then; and though with the 
passing of years childhood becomes an unreality, he re 
membered vividly, were it only with the vividness of a 
haunting dream, that strange dawn. They had waked him 
in his cot, and his nurse had wrapped him in a blanket and 
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Scarren Put His Fingers to the Door and Thrust it Wider, So That Standing Upon the Threshotd He Could See the Whole Room 








carried bim into the large room, whose windows were white 
with the dawn. His father had a low chair beside the 
broad bed upon which his mother lay upon her back, look- 
ing up unwinkingly at the raftered ceiling. He recalled 
that her upturned face seemed made of crystal, the crystal 
which is to light what the body is to the soul; it takes it 
and renders it up again; it is not a crystal in the dark. 

Kiss your mother,”’ he was told, and when he had done 
so he saw that she was smiling. His father whispered an 
order, and he was laid upon the bed beside her, swaddled in 
his blanket. Her outstretched left arm was under his neck 
as he lay, and when she felt him there she uttered a sound 
like a sigh, but did net cease to smile. “ Lie very still,’’ he 
was bidden, and he lay very still, and presently he was 
asleep. He was asleep when it happened. They bore him 
back to his bed without waking him. 

He croased the road and sat down upon the bank of grass 
at the other side 

‘Tite,” he aaic, “go down to that house and knock at 
the door and ask is Mr. Searron in.” 

The yellow man stared. ‘ Mist’ Scarron?”’ he repeated. 

“Yes. Go to it,” 

Aye, aye, suh!” Tito grimaced and went forward in 
his swinging, lurching travesty of a seaman’s walk toward 
the gate in the fence. Scarron watched him mioodily. 

Perhaps,” he said half aloud, “if they see that yellow 
ape first they won't be so taken aback at me.” And having 
started to soliloquize, he continued, “I was a fool to come; 
I don’t belong in this any more. I’m an outlaw; there’s a 
price for me, dead or alive, in three countries. What right 
have | got here?” 

Tito passed the gate and went lurching up the broad 
brick-paved path to the door. Presently he was knocking 
at it with the old wrought-iron lion-headed door knocker 
not temperately and with restraint as becomes a gentle- 
man's servant, but flamboyantly and thunderously, like a 
heraid who summons a garrison to surrender. 

‘Damn that nigger!” said Scarron as the reverberations 
reached him, 

The doer was opened and a maid in conventional black, 
with white cap and apron, appeared. Tito bowed extrava- 
gantiy. The only white serving girls he had seen wore col- 
ored skirts that caree short of their knees, and carried round 


beer in posadas and bodegas and sat on their customers’ 
knees and drank with them, and so forth. This one seemed 
to him habited like a sort of nun, so simpie and demure, for 
all the roses of her cheeks and the healthy shine of her eyes. 

Scarron, where he sat, saw her start and recoil as Tito 
came upright again and she got a view of his fearful chim- 
panzee face. Then, plainly, Tito put his question and got 
his answer, for he turned and made large beckoning ges- 
tures. Scarron rose slowly and went down toward the 
house. 

He was yet at the gate when the maid in the doorway 
stood aside to let someone pass out. The newcomer was a 
tall slender man with sparse hair, wearing pince-nez on his 
thin high-arched nose, clad in an old tweed jacket and baggy 
flannel trousers. The maid spoke to him, evidently telling 
him that he was asked for; he nodded, and then looked 
at Tito curiously. Tito shifted his weight from foot to foot 
uneasily. He knew the menace of Bull Scarron’s stare; 
faces of maniac fury, of murderous hate, of cruel contempt 
were common in his experience, but he had never been 
looked at before with this interest, this tolerance, this 
faintly amused approval. So might an archangel look on 
aman when first he saw one. Tito sought to draw off atten- 
tion to himself by motioning feebly with his head toward 
where Bull Scarron was coming at a snail’s pace up the 
path. The tall man looked, stared for a couple of seconds, 
uttered a sort of suppressed shout and carne swiftly for- 
ward with outstretched hand. 

Then, surprisingly—‘‘Algy, my dear old chap! It is 
Algy, of course?” 

Bull Scarron had started at the name. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “it’s Algy. And you’re David.” 

“I’m what’s left of David,” beamed the other. ‘ Wel- 
come home, old boy. I needn't tell you how welcome you 
are here. We've had everything ready for you for days in 
case you turned up suddenly. But come in, come in.” 

He led the way to the door and Bull Scarron—Algy, 
master and owner of the Davida, that vulture of the seas— 
went with him. 

“T see you've brought a friend,” said the elder man, 
apropos of Tito, standing to one side humbly. 

“Friend!"’ Bull Scarron gave a brief bark of laughter. 
“T've got some queer friends, but they’re not that color. 


He’s my servant. He won't give any trouble and he'll 
make himself useful. I'll see to that.” 

“Oh, that’s quite all right. He’d better go round to the 
servants’ quarters. Annie will take him. Come in here, 
Algy.” 

It was to the library that David led the way, the largest 
room in the house, spreading from the front to the back of 
it, with windows on three sides and a great cavern of a fire- 
place on the other. Elsewhere it was lined to the ceiling 
with shelves and their population of books. A round table 
in the center, with papers and magazines upon it, a wide 
littered desk and several old saddlebag armchairs were 
about the whole of its tangible furniture; but there was 
the smell—nothing wakes memory like a smell—of leather, 
calf and vellum bindings, of pipe smoke, all tempered and 
mellowed by stray scents from the garden and the wood- 
land. It had been so when little Algy Scarron went in to 
call his father from his seat at the wide desk to lunch. 

David closed the door behind them, and the two men, 
as upon a mutual impulse, turned and faced each other. 
They were half brothers. David, the one son of their 
father by his first wife, was the elder by eleven years; and 
now it seemed to the younger, so strong was the likeness, 
that his quiet, kindly, scholarly father stood before him 
again. . 

In that changeless lind it seemed a man did not leave 
his place empty when he died; for not only the spirit and 
effect of his works abode after him, but his own flesh and 
blood rose up to replace him in the body. 

“Well?” said Bull Scarron at last. 

David had been scrutinizing him gravely. “You've 
changed, Algy,” he said. ‘Yes, you’ve changed. I felt 
it in a manner at the very first, and now I can see it.” 

“I’m twenty years older for one thing,” said the other 
defensively. “‘ And I haven’t had your kind of life, David.” 

David nodded. ‘‘That’s what I meant when I said I 
could see the change. You were a dare-devil boy, but you 
were a gay and charming boy too. Oh, I can imagine what 
your world may be!” He really thought he could! ‘ Dare- 
devilry may be useful there; but, Algy, there isn’t a smile 
in all your face! Are you in any trouble, old fellow?” 

Bull Scarron forced himself to grin. Old Davy had al- 
ways been good to him. 
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“Rather the other way about,” he said. “I’ve done 
awfully well, David. It’s only that all this is a bit strange 
at first after twenty years. I’ll be all right presently.” 

“Good!” said David. ‘Tea won't be on tap for a quarter 
of an hour. Would you care for a whisky-and-soda?” 

Bull Scarron, sometime of Rum Row, shook his head. 

“Thanks, no,” he answered. “I never drink spirits; I'll 
wait for the tea.” 

A moment later the door was pushed open. “May we 
come in?” asked a pleasant voice. 

“Come in, come in!” said David cheerfully. 

Of the two women who entered, the first was middle- 
aged, graceful, gracious and humorous, tweed-clad, brogue- 
shod, stick in hand. David's wife, of course. The other, 
who followed her, was younger, several years younger than 
Bull Scarron at a guess, also with tweeds, brogues and 
stick. She had a face upon which a dusk seemed to dwell, 
a sobriety of regard which ever and again crumpled and 
broke and let through a flash of vividness and vitality. 

“ Algy at last, my dear!’’ David was introducing them. 
“Nearly giving up hopes of him, weren’t we? Algy, this is 
Madge, your sister-in-law—and, incidentally, my wife.” 

Madge Scarron held out a firm brown hand. “It’s time 
we met, isn’t it?’”’ she smiled. Her eyes were gray and 
lively and there was gray in her hair. “If only that I may 
thank you for your wonderful present to me. It is the most 
beautiful thing I ever saw.” 

“Oh, the shawl!” said Searron. “‘ Yes, I picked that up 
in Caracas.” 

He had gambled for it and won. And when the loser— 
her name was Sanchita—had begged him to take money 
instead, he had darted forth a swift hand and snatched it 
from her bare, ivory-hued shoulders, and she had drawn 
her knife. A great flaming thing of crimson with gold 
scrolls upon it and a foot-long fringe of bullion; it had a 
history and many legends; it was as heavy as a coat of 
mail and as notorious as Judas Iscariot. But it was unique; 
the world is too outworn to make such things nowadays; 
and he had sent it to his brother’s bride for a wedding gift. 

“And this is Ellen.’”’ David was presenting him to the 
younger girl. ‘‘Mrs. Cranmer, if you make a point of it. 
Madge’s sister.” 


She gleamed an instant through the cloud that was upon 
her, and at that sign Scarron lit up. He smiled. 

“I’ve been wanting ever so much to meet you, Captain 
Scarron,” she said. 

David interfered. ‘‘He’s not on board of his barge, or 
whatever he calls it, now. He’s here and his name is Algy. 
And my name is David, and her name is Madge, and your 
name is Ellen. I have spoken!” 

The young woman made the smallest of grimaces at him. 

“This is so sudden,” she said. ‘David, you’re embar- 
rassing’’—she paused—‘“‘me,”’ she concluded. She shone 
forth again, in mirthful malice, and occulted once more. 

‘And now, tea,” cried Madge Scarron, and led the way 
forth and across the hall to the chintz and walnut wood of 
the drawing-room. 

aw 

HE two men sat in the library after the ladies had gone 

to their beds. A shaded lamp gave them light enough 
to smoke by, for Tonne Manor House, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-four years after the birth of Christ, still re- 
frained from gas and electricity. David, long and loose in 
the joints, lay in his chair in utter ease, pipe under way, 
his diurnal whisky-and-soda on a stool beside him, and 
watched the miracle of Bull Scarron rolling a cigarette. 
Adiustment of tobacco, a twist and a turn, a stab of the 
tongue, and the thing was done, and there was a cigarette 
as neat and taut as one could wish. 

“By Jove!” he commented. “Irving used to do that in, 
I think, the Corsican Brothers. Best thing in the piece. 
The last illusion of my youth departed when I heard that 
he had a machine-made cigarette palmed in his hand all 
the time.” 

“It’s nothing,” said Bull Scarron absently; then, in- 
consequently —“‘That baby? Thought it was yours at 
first. You ought to warn a fellow, Dave. I nearly put my 
foot in it.” 

The baby referred to had appeared at the close of tea, 
a markedly plump and prospering apprentice to life some 
three years of age, an effect of white jumper and brief 
knickers and a head of hair like a hank of tangled yellow 
silk. He had been towed in on fat legs by a nurse in blue- 
and-white linen. It was then that Bull Scarron nearly 


put his foot into it. He was saved by Mrs. Cranmer 
jumping up and gathering her offspring to her. He rose. 
“Moment!” he said, and left the room, His trunks had 
arrived; and when he returned he brought with him a 
curious contraption of feathers that glittered like barbaric 
jewelry. 

“Don’t know quite what it is,” he said. He lied. It was 
at Haiti that he had found the obi man forward and his 
negro crew crouching, gray with terror, while he chanted 
and swayed and waved the shining thing before them. He 
knew well what it was that the child reached for, shouting. 

“‘No,” David answered. ‘‘That was Billy. I have no 
children, Algy, and now I never shall have any. Sad busi- 
ness about Billy, though; came into the world two months 
after his father was killed.” 

“Who killed him?” Bull Searron looked up quickly. 

“Nobody,” answered David. “‘He was in the Royal 
Flying Corps and he crashed in a fog. But coming back 
to what we were saying—no children for Madge and me, 
I've failed the Scarrons.” 

He moved in his chair and fell to puffing hard at his 
pipe. His hand went out toward his tumbler 

“Failed?” said Bull Scarron. ‘And how do you know 
you won’t have children?” 

“Shan’t explain,” said the elder. “We know! But 
think, Algy! Ever since Cromwell's men whitewashed 
over the pictures in our little church, and before that too 
long before that—Tonne has been in Scarron hands. Al- 
ways there has been a Scarron to catch the torch as it fell 
from the dying hand of a Scarron. Never a break, Algy; 
never a break. And now _"" 

He paused; the other said nothing. David sighed. 

‘We can’t have the talk which we must have, on the 
evening of your arrival,” he said. ‘‘Can’t bid you stand 
and deliver on the doorstep. But I hope I’ve given you 
something to think of, old chap. Shall we go up now?” 

‘I’m ready,” agreed Bull Scearron, rising. 

He sat upon the window seat in his own bedroom, look- 
ing out at the night. There was a moon at half-mast in the 
sky—not such a moon as rules resplendent on the brink 
of the tropics, where men dread the full of her rays lest 

(Continued on Page 78) 























“Hullo, Smeed!"" Greeted Scarron. 


“Bet You Half a Crown You Don't Recognize Me" 
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JAZ 


NVARIABLY the layman is amused to discover that 
| the saxophone and the banjo, both regarded by him as 
wsentiais to jazz, were not included in the original 
jazz band at all. As a matter of fact the saxophone, which 
wae invented more than seventy-five years ago by Antoine 
Sax, was designed as a very serious instrument It was 
heard oftener in church than anywhere else, and the story 
goes that Mendelssohn refused to allow it in his orchestra 
cause it was too mournful 
The banjo is said to have been invented by a negro 
plantation hand from a cheese box. At any rate, it is 
trictly American, and there are foreign instrument makers 
today, as well as perhaps some here at home, who would 
unworthy to be called a musical instru- 
ment, if only there were not such a great demand for it 
The original jazz band consisted of a piano, a trombone, 


consider that it is 


a cornet, a clarinet 
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and rhythm 
supplied by 
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notes 
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By PAUL WHITEMAN AND 
MARY MARGARET McBRIDE 


only eight first violinists and four saxophones, we have 
been able to get the volume of an eighty-piece symphony 
orchestra. At least Leopold Godowsky, famous pianist, 
has said we have approximately that volume. 

The saxophone then is in a way king of the jazz or- 
chestra. Because of this such demands have been made on 
the saxophone player that the manufacturers of the in- 
strument have had to develop it to meet the new needs. 
It was a very different product twenty or even ten years 
ago from what it is now. As amatter of fact, all instruments 
have been perfected in much the same way. That is, a 
demand for better tone quality and a more perfect scale 
has sprung up and the manufacturer has had to comply 
with the new specifications. 

Some demon statistician has estimated that there are 
now 10,000,000 saxophone players in the world. The 


The sarusophone, which is made in seven or more sizes, 
is named with the wood winds, although it is metal. For 
this reason it is sometimes mistakenly called a metal oboe. 
The clarinet family, which includes all the single-reed 
wood-wind instruments, has the clarinet in various keys, 
the basset horn, the bass clarinet, the heckelclarina and 
similar instruments, besides the saxophones in all keys, 
which, like the sarusophone, are made of metal. The 
Highland bagpipe belongs to both the single and double- 
reed classes. Among the reeds should also be put the reed 
or cabinet organ, also called the harmonium, the accordion, 
the mouth organ or harmonica and many of the pipes of 
the pipe organ. 

Of the wood winds, my orchestra has four saxophones; 
that is, four saxophone players; but all of these play saxo- 
phones in various keys—with clarinet, the oboe, the Eng- 

lish horn, the 
heckelphone, the 





octavin, the 
accordion and 
piccolo. 


Jazz Makers 


— in- 
clude the 
trumpet; the cor- 
net in its various 
forms; the trom- 
bone, either 
valved with a sim- 
ple slide or with a 
complicated com- 
bination of slides 
and valves; the 
French horn, 
which in sym- 
phony is classed 
with the wood- 
wind instruments; 
the alto and tenor 
horns; the bary- 
tone horn or eu- 
phonium; the 
tuba and contra- 
bass tuba; the 
Bayreuth tuba; 
the contrabass 
horn; the bugle; 
the coach horn; 
the saxhorn or 
keyed bugle, made 
in seven or more 
sizes, and a num- 
ber of others. Of 
the brasses, we 
havethetrumpets, 
trombones, French 
horn and tubas. 
The battery of 
an orchestra in- 
cludes so many 
instruments that, 








fewer than a dozen 
of thenoisy devices 
at his disposal 

Those days are gone forever or nearly so. Considered 
musically, the ideal orchestra is one which will contain a 
quartet of every kind of legitimate orchestral instrument, 
thus permitting a four-part harmony in every quality of 
musical tone. Although this does not prove entirely 
practical, it is still an ideal which every orchestra leader 
today sete for himself. The result, I will venture to say, 
is that the United States has a greater number of efficient, 
economical, small orchestras than has ever been known 
anywhere else. 

The jazz orchestra of today differs from the symphony 
mainly in the fact that the foundation of the symphony 
is its strings. Al! other instruments are added for tone 
color. In the jazz orchestra the saxophone has been de- 
veloped to take the place of the cello. In fact, it has been 
developed to such a high degree that it can be used for the 
foundation of the entire orchestra, taking the place of 
second violin, violas and cellos. The brasses are used for 
contrast 

The wood winds, such us the clarinet, form the basis of 
the military band, The jazz band then may be said to come 
somewhere in between. We have computed that one bary- 
tone saxophone is equal in sonority to a section of nine or 
ten cell that one alto saxophone equals sixteen first 
violins or twelve seconds; that one tenor saxophone equals 


eight violas. That is why, with twenty-five men including 


~ = 
Mr. and Mra. James Wilberforce Whiteman, Parents of Paul Whiteman, With Mr. and Mrs. Paul Whiteman at the 


Whiteman Ranch in Colorado, the House That Jazz Bought 


estimate probably falls far short of the reality. And those 
amateur music makers who are not playing the saxophone 
have taken to the banjo. They say some great genius al- 
ways arises to meet any national need. Is it any wonder 
that the soundproof apartment is now a glorious reality? 

Musicians recognize four general classes of instruments 
in speaking of the orchestra—strings, wood winds, brasses, 
and the battery of traps, chiefly instruments of percussion. 

The legitimate strings include the violin, the viola, the 
violoncello and the double bass. To this may be added a 
few such instruments as the viola da gamba and the riola 
d'amour. Other strings stand in a musical sense midway 
between these and the instruments of percussion. These 
other strings include the piano, cymbalon, harp and a vast 
number of the mandolin, banjo, guitar and ukulele family. 
Of these, my orchestra has eight first violins, two pianos, 
a banjo and a cymbalon. 

Wood-wind instruments include, first of all the flute, 
which has many forms, such as the piccolo or octave flute, 
the bass flute, the Hungarian and Chinese flutes, the fife, 
the flageolet or tin whistle, and half the pipes of the ordi- 
nary pipe organ. Among the wood winds are the oboe 
family, which takes in all instruments having a double 
reed —the oboe itself, the musette, the oboe d’amour, the 
cor anglais or English horn, the heckelphone or barytone 
oboe and the bassoon or contrabassoon. 


if one were to try 
to name them all, 
the list would 
stretch from here into infinity. The truth is, almost any- 
thing capable of making sound may be introduced into 
the battery for special effects. Thus, if one wants thunder 
and lightning, rain, hail, pistol shots, cuckoo calls, the 
cackling of a chicken or the crying of a baby, one relies 
upon the traps player to produce it. Perhaps the most 
important instruments of the battery are the tympani 
or ‘kettledrums, the side or snare drums, the bass drum, 
the tambourine, triangle, cymbals, tom-tom, Chinese drum, 
castanets, rattle, glockenspiel, xylophone, marimba, clap- 
pers and bones. Of these, we have the celesta, two tym- 
pani, snare and bass drum and dozens of fixings for our 
special effects. 

It is rather hard to classify the performers in any jazz 
orchestra, for the reason that most of the players perform 
on many different instruments. Thus with twenty-five 
players we have more than forty instruments. Doubling 
is then the main strength of the orchestra, making it pos- 
sible to get the maximum of volume and color with the 
minimum of men. 

For convenience, I shall enumerate the instruments of 
my orchestra: Eight first violins, two pianos, one banjo, 
a cymbalon, a celesta, two B-flat trumpets, two trombones, 
two French horns, two tubas, two tympani, snare and bass 
drum, all the traps, an oboe, an English horn, a heckel- 
phone, four saxophones—B-flat soprano, E-fiat alto, B-flat 
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Benny Leonard, Worid’s Lightweight Champion, and Paul 
Whiteman, Jazz King, in a Moment Off Stage 


tenor, E-flat barytone; clarinets—B-flat bass, E-flat alto, 
B-flat alto, E-flat barytone, B-flat tenor; octavin, piccolo, 
accordion and flute. 

The four saxophone players double on all the single and 
double-reed instruments. The second pianist doubles on 
the celesta. One of my clarinet players not only plays the 
clarinet in all keys but doubles also on the oboe, the pic- 
colo and the flute. The string bass player doubles on the 
tuba, a violin player doubles on the accordion, and I’ve 
seen one man in the course of an evening play as many as 
twelve instruments, including three saxophones, three 
clarinets, the oboe, the octavin, the heckelphone, the 
xylophone and bagpipes. 


Muting the Clamors of Jazz 


O FAR this seems to me a fairly satisfactory concert jazz 

orchestra. We are always trying out new instruments 
and discarding old ones, so that I do not feel we shall ever 
be satisfied to become static. For a dance orchestra eight 
violins are an unnecessary number of strings. Also one of 
the pianos may be omitted and an extra banjo added. At 
one time I tried out the organ for a dance orchestra, but 
found it too heavy and overpowering for the kind of music 
we make—rather dreadful, in fact. Another instrument 
we have used is the harp, which gives a pleasant effect in 
certain pieces but is not useful enough to make it worth 
having in the average small orchestra. In the double 
reeds, I am planning to add a bassoon. 
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Jazz players have become so adept at handling their 
instruments that they nearly make each do the work 
of two. The tricks of the trade rapidly become public 
property, especially if they are put on the records. 
Thus the discoveries go East and West, North and 
South, to enrich the orchestras in remote spots. Many 
jazz conductors and arrangers can adapt an orches- 
tration from hearing a record played. I have heard 
some of our arrangements which bands had obtained 
in that way and they were well played too. Such adap- 
tation needs, however, a good musical ear and con- 
siderable technical knowledge. I am told that when 
a record is made by certain Eastern orchestras, ar- 
rangers for orchestras in the West and Middle West 
gather around for the 

first playing with paper 
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One of our trombonists has a special mute, such as I 
have never seen before, by which he gets a beautiful gradu- 
ation of sound very like the voice of a sweet human bary- 
tone. In the case of most cup-shaped mutes, the air goes 
in and comes out the same way, but with this one the air 
goes from one chamber into another and out. This player 
makes his vibrato with his lower lip. This takes, of course, 
a well-trained lower lip, and practice combined with nat 
ural aptitude is the only recipe I know to recommend 
Horn players can sharpen their instruments a whole or 
half tone by using their hands. This, again, has to be 
worked out by practice into a technic all a player’s own 
The glissando is one of the chief embellishments of jazz. 
This is simply a sliding together of the chromatic scale 
That is, instead of 
fingering the scale, 





and pencil. 

The various stunts with 
mutes, though pretty well 
known to those in the bus 
iness, are important 
enough to speak of in some 
detail. The chief kinds of 
mutes now manufactured 
are made of metal and 
cardboard. Before clever 
manufacturers saw the 
possibilities of these bits 
of material, the players 
themselves were using in- 
genious contrivances to 
get the same effects. 

The first time I ever heard 
what I call the wawa mutes 
used with the cornet was, I 
think, when we did Cut Your- 
self a Piece of Cake. The play- 
ers got that effect by inverting 
glass tumblers over the bells 
of the instruments. 

Did you ever see a kazoo? 
Of course you must have—a 
small piece of tin that any kid 
can buy at almost any ten- 
cent store. A kazoo stuck into 
a mute will give a buzzy sound 
that comes in handy in cer- 








the player slurs the 
tones together 
rapidly. 


Glissando 


ERFORMERS 

with brasses and 
reeds, especially if 
the reeds are fiex 
ible, get a weird 
effect and add t 
the rhythm by this 
trick. A glissando 
on the clarinet at 
the opening of A 
Rhapsody in Blue 
has attracted a 
great deal of atten- 
tion. This trick 
takes a lip that is 
welltrained. Again, 
practice and I 
might say a nat 
urally obedient set 
of muscles, will do 
the job 

The wewa ef 
fect on reeds can 
be got simply by 
blowing into the 
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In spite of the new appli- 
ances, hats, preferably derbies, 
are still used for mutes. When hung over the instruments 
these give a French-horn effect—that is, fuller quality 
and softer tone. A soft hat, having no resonant power, is 
no good for this purpose. The humble tin can is useful to 
give a big, open and rather harsh tone. The aluminum or 
copper mute gives a sweeter tone and the pressed-paper or 
cardboard mute is softer than any of the metal, but rather 
sharp in tone. A kazoo in the end of a cardboard mute 
gives an effect almost like an oboe. A cup-shaped brass 
mute gives a thin shallow tone. The flutter tongue in the 
brasses is rather like a covey of quail flying from ambush. 


The Whiteman Family at Their Home in Petham, New York 


mouthpiece. Siap- 
tonguing is accom- 
plished by sucking 
on the reed, thus creating a vacuum, and then hitting the 
vacuum with the tongue, which will cause a pop. 

Jazz makes frequent use of the staccato on the violin by 
playing near the frog of the bow. The violins also do 
glissando in double stops. The kazoo effect, by the way, 
was original with us and we tried to disguise it for a while, 
but were soon found out. The drummer used to have to 
originate most of the new sounds. Now every man in the 
orchestra tries to outdo him. Some of the effects depend 
upon very small things. A small mute gives a neater sound 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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Paul Whiteman Leading the Knights Templar Bands During the 1925 Convention at New York City 
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Completing the Sale 


F. WOULD seem to require no proof that the basic desire 
We herald with 
We read 


und hope in man is to continue to live. 
ioy all the worthwhile movements to prolong life. 
eagerly and with unstinted approbation of the fight against 
disease. In the iong warfare man loses many engagements 
and campaigns, but to the layman, at least, it seems that 
the forces arrayed against disease are gathering strength 
as time goes on. Such a conviction gives us all heart in the 
battle of life 

One of the newer forces is the periodic health examina- 
tion. There may be elderly people, with rigid notions 
drawn from a misty past, who see no sense in being ex- 
amined when in apparent health, but their number among 
the more educated classes of the population must be very 
small by now. Shortly they will become as extinct as the 
dodo. 

The periodic health examination may be had from life- 
insurance companies, from institutions formed especially 
to make such examinations, from hospital clinics, from 
groupa of associated physicians or from the family doctor. 
The custom is increasing with great rapidity and is viewed 
with the utmost favor by leaders in every walk of life. 

Far too often, however, the examiner's report is merely 
filed away and never acted upon. It is read carefully and 
soiemnly and taken home to the wife. For a few days the 
frank outspokenness of the medical man's curt sentences 
leaves a little trace of gloom. 

“You must get more exercise. You are too heavy, or too 
thin, and should follow the diet list inclosed. Your habits 
of life need a careful overhauling. Instead of working until 
six or seven o'clock, you should go home at four and dig in 
the garden or play golf. By following instructions you will 
greatly improve your condition; but if you go on in the 
present manner you may find yourself in a serious state 
within six months or a year.” 

Health examinations are useless if men lack the force of 
will to follow through. Ill health comes to the saints of 


earth as well as to sinners. There are diseases whose rav- 
ages no merely mortal power can stay; but, also, millions 
of individuals can add to their health by the sheer will 
and strength of character to observe expert and authorita- 
tive instructions. But this is a kingdom not given to moral 


weaklings to inherit. It is not given to the man or woman 
who takes just one more portion of beef or cup of coffee 
when the doctor has said no. 

A great educator has remarked that in the building of 
character, avoidances and denials are quite as important 
as acceptances and affirmations. The health examination 
can reduce disease and lengthen life, but it does not en- 
able us to escape from personal responsibility and reality. 
These we must face just as before. 


Loophole Lawyers 


HATEVER view the lawyers themselves may take, 
\ \ we are confident that certain sentences which ap- 
peared in one of the recent series of SATURDAY EVENING 
Post articles by Mr. Richard Washburn Child, on the 
causes and cures of the crime wave, reflect with unerring 
and deadly accuracy the profoundest convictions of the 
public upon this subject. The experienced lawbreaker, he 
said, often operates under the advice and protection of a 
lawyer who stands ready to become an accessory after the 
fact. ‘‘A few thousands of successful disbarment proceed- 
ings would be more effective than the use of the entire 
United States Army to suppress crime.” 

This statement is respectfully referred to all existing bar 
associations, with the deliberate additional warning that 
a continuance of such conditions can mean nothing else than 
the sure decline of the profession’s standing. Its position 
in the past has been the highest, perhaps, of any occupa- 
tional group, but this is sure to change unless there is a 
housecleaning. 

The extent to which the criminal lawyer will go to save 
the guilty from deserved punishment is partly due to 
causes as well recognized within as without the profession. 
More and more a certain high type of lawyer never goes 
near the courts, and relegates what seems to him a dis- 
agreeable feature of his profession to less-thin-skinned 
practitioners. He becomes a corporation lawyer, an ad- 
viser to business men and an actual administrator. 

Or he may serve the diverse interests of unknown mil- 
lions of clients by devoting his talents to the ever-growing 
concerns of insurance companies, savings banks, and like 
institutions. There are a thousand commercial and soci- 
ological activities requiring the services of the high- 
minded lawyer which do not touch crime at any point. He 
may not be a corporation lawyer, and yet keep very busy 
without soiling his hands with murderers and bandits. 

But we do not believe that these many practitioners 
with their diverse and valuable interests can quite escape 
the odium that comes from members of their profession 
who deliberately set out to protect the sworn enemies of 
society. All lawyers have a part in the necessary job of 
protecting the very life aad limb of the community. 

Young lawyers are taught that every man has a right to 
his day in court, to a fair trial, and to the aid and protec- 
tion of counsel, even though justly accused. When a 
criminal, maniac or otherwise, commits a crime of such a 
nature that no lawyer cares to defend him, the court prop- 
erly appoints a young attorney, who must accept the 
assignment. Even the murderers of the most beloved 
Presidents have been assigned counsel. 

These are facts well known to all. No person in his senses 
suggests that individuals be stripped of a reasonable pro- 
tection against society. But the point has been reached 
where, partly because of modern complexities and partly 
as the result of base and cunning devices, society no longer 
has anything like enough protection against its enemies. 
This fact is patent to all, except perhaps to a portion of the 
legal profession, the reason for such ignorance being either 
antiquated professional stiffness and dignity or sheer greed. 

Suppose a man has served numerous prison terms for 
theft and similar offenses. Once more he finds himself in 
the toils of the law. By technicality after technicality he 
avoids further punishment. Or suppose another man, 
known for years to every newspaper, credit agency and 
police department to be a swindler, finds himself in court 
again, with several prominent lawyers engaged in his de- 
fense. Suppose such defendants have plenty of money and 
the state prosecutes with a single stripling just out of law 
school. 
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Suppose that defendants with unsavory reputations en- 
gage lawyers who have held high office. Such cases are not 
rare. State legislators, judges and former prosecuting 
officers often resume the practice of law, as they have a 
perfect right to do. But what is the effect of the massed 
reputation and prestige of such defenders upon jury, judge 
and public opinion when they are trying to get an obvi- 
ously bad egg out of the clutches of a just and righteous 
law? 

It is unnecessary to go further. The public does not con- 
sist solely of fools or of children born yesterday. Put the 
best construction upon it, and it is obvious that many of 
those who seek to free the guilty have no ideals above the 
almighty dollar. Granted that a lawyer must earn a living 
and that his first duty is to his family. But the public 
knows that mere smartness and cleverness in finding ob- 
scure statutes or in forcing strained constructions upon 
them, with the result of freeing men who for the mere self- 
preservation of society should be behind the bars, are 
utterly ignoble and destructive. 

There is no use mincing matters. Society is going to 
preserve itself for a while yet, anyway. Those who get in 
the way, even though they hold degrees from professional 
schools and belong to clubs, will ultimately find their 
standing in public esteem to be somewhat below that of 
the bootlegger and the dip. 


The Jury Dodger 


E HAVE accepted the fact that our whole plan of 

law enforcement is sadly at fault, but we are finding 
it difficult either to fix the blame or to find the remedy. The 
fault is assigned in turn to police, bar, bench, press and 
jury. Each one blames another. The press points to the 
nimble-witted criminal attorney; the judge shows the 
harm done by the yellow newspapers; the shyster lawyer 
blames the inefficiency of our police methods. They all 
unite in laying the onus, in a measure, on the doorstep of 
the jury. Too many men of influence and intelligence, it 
is declared, manage to get themselves excused from jury 
duty, and the average panel, as a result, is of a decidedly 
inferior character. Jury dodging is so general that this 
indictment is leveled squarely at every one of us. 

There is no desire to palliate the offense or to underesti- 
mate the harm that results from the general scramble to 
avoid serving in the jury box. When it is no longer easy 
to find twelve good men and true for even the most im- 
portant cases, there is something seriously wrong. It 
stands to reason that, after the wire pullers have escaped 
and opposing counsel have fought to bar the intelligent 
and firm-minded members of the panel, it is going to be 
difficult to seat a jury that will be anything but weak- 
kneed and moronic. The public attitude toward jury 
service must be corrected before we can hope to set the 
mills of justice grinding efficiently; but we cannot expect 
to change it as long as we permit other evils to continue. 

Consider the plight of the busy man of affairs who is 
drawn to serve on a sensational murder case. He may sit 
for a week before the jury is completed. The hearing of 
evidence will probably consume the better part of a 
month. The high-priced battery of lawyers on each side 
will use up three or four days in impassioned and useless 
eloquence. ‘The intelligent juror knows that the verdict 
he and his fellows finally turn in could have been rendered 
in the first week and that the waste of his valuable time 
has been both wanton and inexcusable. And after all that, 
he may see the verdict set aside on some trifling technical- 
ity—a mistake in the writ of execution, even, or because a 
clever pettifogging lawyer has discovered a legal loophole. 
If it could reasonably be expected that the term of service 
would not be prolonged needlessly, there would be com- 
paratively few attempts made to evade jury service. The 
prospect of sitting for long weeks while agile lawyers create 
thrills for the readers of the yellow press is not one that a 
busy man can easily accept. 

In the matter of law enforcement we have created a 
vicious circle, one weakness leading to another. Jury 
dodging is due more to the fact that service has become 
too difficult and disagreeable than to any weakening of the 
public conscience. 
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ITH theexception of Con- 

gress itself, toward which 

a cynical disrespect ap- 
pears in all walks of American life 
that was unknown thirty years ago, there is perhaps no 
agency of our Government which has received more un- 
favorable comment in the press in the past few years than 
the General Staff of the Army. Especially has this been 
true during the months in which the air service has been 
seeking independence of the remainder of the military 
team. It has become the national goat. The American 
people, who pay for the institution, are entitled to know 
for what they pay and how it fulfills its purposes. Hence 
this article. 

The General Staff, in its present form, is the creation of 
our most distinguished soldier, General Pershing, the only 
American general since Washington who has ever suc- 
cessfully commanded our armies through an entire war. 
Since his retirement, in 1924, the chief of staff has been 
Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, during the Great War one of 
the best corps commanders in our own or any other army. 
Every one of the five assistant chiefs of staff is a successful 
soldier who served in France. The great majority of the 
approximately 100 officers who constitute our War De- 
partment General Staff are graduates of the school of war. 
Every one is either a man of staff capacity proved on 
active service against the enemy, or is a product of our 
General Service Schools 
and Army War College, 
winning his place by 
fierce competition in 
courses of study directed 
by successful commanders 


in that great conflict. 
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By Major General J. G. Harbord 


U. S. Army, Retired 


I entered the Regular Army as a private of infantry in 
January, 1889, and received my commission as a lieutenant 
of cavalry in July, 1891. I had fourteen years of service 
before our Army had a General Staff, and have had more 
than twenty-two years in which to observe its workings 
since Congress created it in 1903. My opportunities for 
knowledge of the General Staff of the Army and its work- 
ings—and of what the Army was before we had it—have 
been excellent. I was an eyewitness to much of its effi- 
ciency in France and am a beneficiary of that efficiency. I 
respect and admire the General Staff as an institution. 
Very much of whatever professional preferment came to 
me through the war was due to the splendid General Staff 
of our armies in France, of which I was proud to be a 
member, and under whose supporting counsels I was glad 
to serve in the field at a later period. 

Feeling as I do, I conclude that the American people, 
whose opinions, crystallized through the press, may gen- 
erally be relied upon when they are in possession of the 
facts, have lacked a dependable presentation of the history 
of the General Staff and its relations to the remainder of 
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the Army. I may be thought to 
. ‘ € . 
be a prejudiced witness, but as a 


retired officer [ am beyond hope of 
reward or fear of displeasure 

The General Staff was a long time winning a place in our 
military organization, for as early as 1798 we find the first 
official reference to it by an officer of our Army. In that 
year George Washington was appointed tieutenant gen- 
eral of the Army of the United States, in anticipation of 
war with France. Successful commander in the War for 
Independence, he had completed two terms as commander 
in chief, by virtue of the presidency, and had sought the 
quiet retirement of Mount Vernon, when he was again 
called to the service of his country. Prompted by the 
memory of bitter experience, he at once set about making 
the preparation which has been lacking at the beginning 
of every war we have ever fought. 

In letters written by General Washington to Secretary 
of War McHenry, himself a soldier of experience, we find 
the first President urging the formation of a General Staff. 
Thus on Independence Day, 1798: 


“To remark to a military man how all-important the 
General Staff of an Army is to its well-being, and how es- 
sential, consequently, to the Commander in Chief, seems 
to be unnecessary; and yet a good choice is of such im- 
mense consequence that I must be allowed to explain 


Continued on Page 189) 
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SHORT TUR 


Mileage 


T IS the Sabbath day, 
The golden sanon green 
- ing earth is dancing, 


The snow has fled away 
Al Nature's necromance 
ing, 
And Spring has come to 
kiaa the spires of Lan 


sing 





The dinner hour iz o'er, | 
And ia the sinks the dishes 
lie a-purging, 
And forth from every door 
The citizens come surg- 
ing, 
Driven as if by some su 


pernai urging 


They get them in their cars, 
Ten thousand feet depress 
ten thousand starters; 
Like Slavic hoapodars 
Proceeding ‘gainsl the 
Tarlars, 
Like marching throngs of 
early Christian mar 
tyra, 


Or like thoae wandering - 
bands | , —_ - 
Of Celt and Hun and Visi . . 
goth and Saxon “Daawn BY Ph POLL niga 5 ae 





Whe sought for promised 
lands 
So, with great ery of klaxon, Is it the trump of War 
The hoat advances on the road to Jackson. 
It seems unlikely, for 

Fiercely the drivers goad On reaching Jackson, glancing 

Their steeds, unheeding danger or disaster 
They hurtle down the road; 

Each engine feels ita master And meanwhile all the lads 

Lashing ut onward, faster, faster, faster! Of Jackson seize their babes whose hair is flaxen 
And their gray-bearded dads 

With faces blanched and waren, 


What seek they thua afar? 
And speed to Lansing, then return to Jackson. 


Ta it a doum on Jackson they are wreaking? 
Is ita natal atar 

These spellbound men are seeking 

With boiling motors, radiators leaking? 


And so each Sabbath day 
The country’s population has departed, 














Papa's Home From Gotfing 





The Defendant in a Poputar Divorce Suit Identifies Some Correspondence 


That draws them onward, heart and mind entrancing ? 


Nor left nor right, they head right back to Lansing. 
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Hurrying far away 
So that, impatient-hearted, 
It may come hurrying back 
to where it started. 
Morris Bishop. 


— Nor Iron Bars 
a Cage 


|The scene is in the big lounge 
room of the State Prison. 

The room is comfortably 

furnished with big leather 

armchairs and sofas. On 
the walls are portraits of 
former wardens of the 
prison and some of the 
more prominent of the 
former inmates. Before an 
open fire sit two convicts 
named ROSENBERG and 

MORIARTY respectively. 

ROSENBERG is dressed in 

a natty tweed golf suit. 

MORIARTY wears a cul- 

away coat and gray trou- 

sers. ROSENBERG rings a 

bell on the table beside him. 

There is no response. He 

rings again. 

ROSENBERG: The serv- 
ice in this prison is becom- 
ing absolutely impossible. 

Moriarty: Yes, I know. 
I've complained to the war- 
den about it, but you know 
how much good that does. 

ROSENBERG: The warden is a good scout, but he’s no 
executive. I’ve been thinking of suggesting a change. 
|An ATTENDANT in uniform enters. 

ROSENBERG: Oh, there you are! I’ve been ringing for a 
half an hour. 

ATTENDANT: Sorry, sir, but some of the gentlemen are 
having a little birthday party in the card room. 

Moriarty: Birthday? 

ATTENDANT: Yes, sir. Old Smith— Mr. Smith has been 
here twelve years today. 

ROSENBERG: Good old Smith. One of the best yeggs 
that ever blew up asafe. (To ATTENDANT): Bring us the 
box of cigars and make it snappy. 

(Continued on Page 205 














DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 


“Dangerous?" “‘No, But He Wants to Combine the Christian Science Monitor With 


the New York Mirror, Retaining the Best Features of Each"’ 
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1y Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
| is so hearty and delicious! 








For 
Luncheon Dinner 
Supper 














Fifteen of the finest vegetables that grow! Vegetables 
so choice and tempting that you yourself would pick 
them out from all the rest at market! 






Rich broth of selected beef—so necessary to yield 
just the right flavor and the invigoration you like in 
vegetable soup! 


reanemerresy 






Alphabet macaroni and pearl barley, in generous 
quantities! Savory herbs and delightful seasoning that 
make this hearty soup so attractive to the taste! 







To taste this soup at its 
very best, add the water 
cold, bring to a boil, and 








allow to simmer. Serve 






piping hot! 
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32 ingredients 







VEGETABLE | 


CUP. 


® Soup COMPANY + ** 


AMDEN, NL, 






12 cents a can 
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Dimiuty Gay, Aunt Eleanor’s Chick 


via 

T WAS the practice of Mr. Clarence Rack- 

] straw, the beloved of that sweet, golden, fatty 

Maulfry Gay, to spend with her every precious 
moment that could be snatched out from under 
the condcr-keen eyes of that highly successful 
business man. his father, Jabez Rackstraw. The 
instant that Clarence found himself freed from 
the totally distasteful task of learning how to take 
care of the accumulation which, some day, he 
would inherit, he would hasten to give the engine 
of his car a very severe attack of palpitation of 
the valves en route to Maulfry, and, this evi- 
dently being one of 
his lucky days, he and 
James Raven Deven- 
ish arrived at Fair 
measure Manor 
comfortably before 
lunch se comfort- 
ably, indeed, that al- 
though Maulfry was 
yearnsomeiy ready 
and waiting for Clar- 
ence, Bethoe had 
only just gone to her 
room to make herself 
iook like one from 
whom any man might 
hesitate to accept the 
return of his engage- 
ment ring 

But, as it chanced, 
that fitted in admi- 
rably with Dimity’s 
convenience. For, 
after greetings, it ap- 
peared that there was 
some smal! matter of 
shopping in the town 
which Dimity had 
overlooked or some- 
thing of the sort, and 
she thought that 
James Raven might 
as well run her down 
to the town in Clar- 
ence’s car soshe could 
rectify the shopping 
hitch and be back at 
Fairmeasure Manor 
in time for hunch. 

Devenish was de- 
lighted to oblige, so 
that within a few 
minutes of hia arrival 
he was on the way to 
the town with Dim- 
ity. He was by no 
means reluctant, for 
he liked Dimity and 4 
they understood each aaa 
other extremely weil. 

Devenish had 
made himself a very 
wealthy man in these 
days—as any man 
must who cares to devote a fair-to-middling intellect, some 
energy, and a little capital to combating on strictly busi- 
ness lines every Englishman's incurable belief that to him 
there has been exclusively granted by a benign Providence 
the gift of picking the winner of almost any horse race one 
eares to mention. When, at a less well-feathered period of 
his life, Devenish had won a big swempstake on the Derby, 
he had invested the proceeds in the business of laying the 
odds, or aa it is more humorously described, bookmaking, 
and during the past ten years he had constructed so many 
and such profitable books that he had long since shelled 
off the description of “bookmaker” and had become a big 
commission agent with elaborate offices in London. 

He lived in excellent style at Ernemouth, the home town 
of the Gays, and there had been a period when little Miss 
Dimity, shortly after she left school, and consequently had, 
maybe, a trifle or two to learn, had favored James Raven 
with her business. When she owed him so much that some- 
thing reaily had to be done about it, Dimity had done it. 
She had helped him to secure a share in one of her daddy's 
more brass-fronted and steel-certain speculations—at a 
figure for which the gentle Gainsborough Gay would be for- 
ever grateful—and, this achieved, the child had blithely 
called her account square and given up betting. They un- 
derstood each other perfectly, though Devenish admired 
her much more than she admired him. 


ILLUSTRATED 


By BERTRAM ATKEY 
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A Little Breathiess, Certainty Flushed, and Utterty Lovely, Dimity Leaned Against the Stone Rim of the Basin. 
“How Dare You, Archie!" She Said 


He was a dark, goodish-looking man, so uncommonly 
near to being a gentleman thet a large number of people 
really thought he was. 

Dimity flicked Clarence’s car through the gates with a 
joyously careless confidence that jeopardized every coat of 
paint of the rear fender of the vehicle, and headed for the 
town. 

“Tt is so sweet of you to keep me company, dear James,”’ 
she said. “J won't keep you waiting long. I only just 
want to see if some pearl necklaces I ordered at a jeweler’s 
in the town have arrived, you see. That won't take long, 
thank goodness.” , 

Devenish grinned under a well-kept mustache. 

“So you're buying necklaces, are you, Dimity?” 

The child shrugged. 

“Oh, I don’t know. If they are good enough perhaps I 
will take them,” she said. “But I shouldn’t think they 
will be very much good if I buy them in a dingy old town 
like this, would you?” 

Devenish wondered. 

She ran into the town and left him to wonder outside the 
shop. But the necklaces had not arrived from London and 
almost immediately the dainty little soul reappeared and 
stepped into the car. 

“They are so slow,” she explained. ‘I ordered them on 
approval yesterday and they're not here yet. Isn’t that 


weak, James?”’ she prattled, not seeming to care 
much, assheslipped into the seat behind the wheel. 

Two men, stepping briskly and in silence, passed 
the car at that moment. Both recognized her and 
she recognized them. 

They were Major 
D’Estrange and P. J. 
Alabone, evidently 
en route to lunch to- 
gether. 

Both raised their 
hats, half checking. 
Dimity was smil- 
ing—for she was fo- 
cusing on those 
necklaces through a 
lens that was Mr. 
Alabone. 

But neither actu- 

ally stopped, for even 
as they slowed, their 
glances swerved to 
Devenish, an expres- 
sion of startled as- 
tonishment flashed 
over their faces, and 
they moved on, re- 
placing their hats. 
» It was all very 
# quick and smooth, 
but naturally it did 
not escape Dimity. 

“‘Why, James, 
they saw you and 
hurried on!” 

“Yes, they cer- 
tainly did,” agreed 
James grimly, star- 
ing after them. 
“They would. They 
always will. But how 
comes it that you 
know a man like 
Silky Sands and that 
other one, Alabone?”’ 

Devenish’'s voice 
was hard. 

“Silky Sands? Do 
you mean the—man 
with Mr. Alabone, 
James?” 

“T do mean just 
that.” 

“Why do you call 
him Silky Sands, 
please?” 

“Eh? Why, be- 
cause he is. He’s the 
very smoothest, silk- 
iest, crookedest race- 
course specialist in 
the country. Why, 
why, the thief owes 
me—and dozens like 
me—thousands of 
pounds! Nobody 
who knows anything about racing would bet with him! Bet 
with him! Why, nobody would accept money from him 
free, gratis and for nothing: It couldn't possibly be real 
money—or safe money. He’s been warned off the turf, 
been jailed, been—oh, well, why bother?—the man’s a no- 
torious race-course crook. And probably the other—Ala- 
bone—is as bad. I don’t remember seeing him on a race 
course, but he had a betting account with me for some 
yea‘s—until I closed it, with him owing me a very nasty 
little bad debt indeed. Bad lots, both of them. You— 
seriously, Dimity, my dear—you mustn’t know people like 
that. Fun’s fun and all that, I know—but that chap Silky 
Sands is dangerous! Probably Alabone is as bad!” 

Dimity gurgled, her cheeks vivid, her eyes shining. 

She turned to Devenish, seizing the lapels of his coat, 
making him look at her. 

“Why, James, dear James, do you know who those two 
gentlemen really are? The one you call Silky Sands is 
Major Denzil D’Estrange—whom Aunt Eleanor is going to 
marry soon. And the other is Mr. Alabone, who is manager 
of auntie’s big factory where they make the tankards! 
Why, James, you will be playing tennis with the major at 
Fairmeasure Manor this afternoon.” 

“WillI?” Devenish grinned. “I would like to make a 
great big bet with somebody that I will not, Dimity. Not 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Study the Sixes— 


You'll know why the public is clamoring for more and 
more of these Hupmobile Sixes the moment you press 
down the starting button. 


If ever there was a six that sprang into action like a 
live thing, it is the new Hupmobile Six—whose sales 
success is crowding the generous capacity of these 
great new plants. 


Here is real six engineering born of 17 years’ eminence 
in engine building—a virile, vigorous power plant 
whose performance is the very incarnation of live- 
liness and flexibility. 


There’s a zip and a zest to the get-away that makes 
ordinary engine-action crude by comparison—an in- 
stantaneous readiness of power for every need which 
renders the day-long drive a delight, no matter what 
the réad or traffic conditions. 


Here is Hupmobile experience crystallized and climaxed 


Then Back to the Hupmobile 


—all the old sturdy soundness of chassis with a new 
quality of brilliance whichhas taken the public by storm. 


Study all the sixes if you care to go to that length of 
inquiry — brilliant superiority of performance will 
irresistibly draw you back to the Hupmobile. 


More than twenty thousand of the new sixes delivered 
now, and four buyers waiting for every one that Hup- 
mobile can build. 


Not just a Hupmobile harvest of sales in a generous 
market—not just the old high Hupmobile standing— 
but a new and rapidly-spreading vogue, for good 
sound reasons which anyone can recognize in a half 
hour’s ride. 


Here’s a six you must reckon with if performance 
means a thing to you—a six that is bound to win you 
if you care one icta for the very utmost and at the 
same time the most economical in six motoring. 


The New 


UPMOBILE SIX 








NEW SERIES HUPMOBILE EIGHT— There is not 
an eight power plant in existence more soundly engi 
neered; nor a performance program which can surpass it. 
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(Centinued from Page 34) 
if Major D'Estrange knows I am anywhere near Fair- 
measure Manor this afternoon.” 

He thought for a moment. “Silky going to marry your 
auntie, Mrs. Savernake!’’ He whistled softly. “And 
Aiabone manager of the works that produce her income!” 
He whistled again. 

“But hasn’t she-—your auntie—got any advisers? Do 
you mean to say, seriously, that Silky has been engaged to 
marry your auntie for--what?—some weeks it must be 
and that he’s been floating around here for that time with 
never a soul recognizing him? Why, what about your 
daddy? Or your grandpa? Or that business expert Beth 
told me about--Balm, Julius Balm, wasn’t it? Do you 
mean to say that none of them sized up Silky, Dimity?”’ 

Dimity smiled and shook her sunny halo, 

“No, James, not one recognized him. But I think 
daddy sized him up-— whatever that means. I think some- 
how I did, too, you see. But after all, I don’t think any- 
body could blame daddy or grandpa or Aunt Eleanor or 
even Julius Balm for not knowing about Silky—I rather 
like his name, don’t you?— because, you see, none of them 
are racing people and never go near race courses. Daddy 
went to the Derby once and lost some money over the 
favorite and I don't think anything will ever tempt him to 
go near any races ever any more. And I heard grandpa say 
once that he was too busy making money out of Sfitz to 
have time to lose it on racing. And of course Mr. Balm is 
a business expert and he is much too expert to expect to 
find any business on the race courses, Aunt Eleanor has 
made a hobby of keeping cats for so long that she could not 
be expected to recognize a racing adventurer. Besides, it 
was Mr. Alabone who introduced the major to auntie 
and she has always trusted Mr. Alabone.”’ 

James Raven Devenish lit a cigar and laughed. 

“Is Mra. Savernake very much in love with Silky?” he 
asked. ‘“ Will she be mortally offended if | wreck things up 
a little this afternoon, do you think, Dimity?” 

Dimity turned great, serious eyes upon him. 

“Oh, please, but you must not think of that yet, James. 
I don’t know what would happen if you gave auntie a sud- 
den shock like that. I have been thinking ever so furi- 
ously, and you must leave it to me to break the news ever 


He Drew Her Close. 





so softly to auntie and daddy—and, perhaps, to dear Mr. 
Balm. It will be suck a shock to everybody, you see—you 
do see that, don’t you, dear James? With her bridesmaids 
in the house and all! It would be awful for auntie, I should 
think. Would you please not say anything at all today, 
and leave it to me to try to prepare auntie for the shock? 
Daddy will have to know, too, and there are lots of things 
to see to first. So, please, James, promise me, won’t you, 
that you won’t do anything suddenly or even say anything 
until daddy knows?” 

Devenish hesitated only a few seconds, for unlike most 
people, he had no false or incorrect notions about Dimity. 
What his own experience with her had not taught him, 
Bethoe had. He agreed to hold his peace and keep on 
holding it until Dimity said “Go.” 

For a mile the drive back to Fairmeasure Manor was 
silent. Then Dimity spoke. 

“But if you would like to help auntie and all of us, 
James, it would be a very good plan, I should think, if you 
called at the works this afternoon and had a little talk with 
Mr. Alabone and made him tell you how it was he dared to 
introduce Silky to auntie and why he was so foolish as to 
go racing so, when he had such a nice position working for 
auntie and—and—anything you could find out. Then you 
could tell me and I should have the very truth to tell daddy 
when he comes to put everything right. Don’t you agree?” 

Yes, James Devenish agreed. He was curious himself to 
know more about Alabone’s association with Silky Sands. 

“Oh, thank you so, James. Everybody will be so grate- 
ful to you, I expect, and I am so glad it is all so easy. Shall 
we talk about something else now, please? Do you think 
you love Beth as much as Archie Crust loves me, James? 
I have wondered ever so many times about that.” 

It appeared that James had wondered about it, too-—also 
ever so many times. 

x 

T ALL proved to be precisely as James Raven Devenish 

so confidently prophesied. Aunt Eleanor received a 
note from Major D’Estrange in which that silken gentle- 
man deplored an urgent call to London on business. The 
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note was borne by the rather flushed P. J. Alabone, who 
explained openly enough that he had been lunching with 
the major when the hurry call to town arrived. He made 
it perfectly plain to Aunt Eleanor that the major had 
seemed annoyed and disappointed, and Aunt Eleanor 
beamed a little as he stressed the bitterness of the major’s 
disappointment. 

Dimity, who chanced to be with auntie when P. J. Ala- 
bone arrived, was perfectly sweet to him, and as Devenish, 
sitting through a verbal scrap with Bethoe, not ten yards 
off, only looked at him once—and that with a total lack 
of recognition, Alabone’s confidence was—so Dimity 
thought—vastly more marked when he departed than 
when he arrived. His buoyant step as he went works- 
ward was that of a man relieved of a great burden. It was, 
indeed, almost a gambol. 

Presently, just as the portly form of Mr. Julius Balm 
hove in sight, very beflanneled and even more impressive 
than he had been before Aunt Eleanor had rejected him, 
Mr. Devenish disappeared—also worksward, though 
Dimity was the only one who really noticed the direction in 
which he went. 

Devenish having claimed a slightly sprained ankle, 
Maulfry and Clarence Rackstraw having vanished, the 
major having defaulted, and Aunt Eleanor having decided 
that her new and very smart tennis shoes were quite com- 
fortable, provided she sat still and did not fidget about 
with her feet, it fell to Dimity and the portly Julius to play 
against Torfrida and Bethoe. This they did with extraor- 
dinary unsuccess, Julius being pretty steady in the mat- 
ter of hurling himself around, and his dainty partner rather 
obviously not bothering about any ball out of her reach. 

It struck Julius that the child was oddly distrait and he 
rather gladly accepted her invitation to help her feed the 
overfed goldfish in the ornamental fishpond at the other 
side of the wide lawn. 

So Dimity tripped away to fetch the ants’ eggs, and 
Julius tided over a minute or two with the assistance of a 
comfortable-looking butler who appeared at the rudder of 
an even more comfortable-looking refreshment cart. 

(Continued on Page 107 
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This 
Buick Fleet 
1S D 0 d icate d No owner gives his car in years, the punishment the Buick test 


fleet takes in weeks. 


lo Wear Fifteen, and sometimes twenty Buicks line up for the inspection of the 
heads of the Buick engineering and experimental department each 
working morning of the year. This is the Buick “squadron of wear.” 


. In the previous twenty-four hours each of them has added from 300 
to 500 miles to the mileage on its speedometer. 


Day and night these cars go. Not on the highways, where sustained 
speed is impossible, but on the roadways of the great General Motors 
Proving Grounds. There every highway condition is provided; hills, 
curves, straightaways, gravel, pavement. 


Sometimes, when Buick engineers desire particular information as to 
performance in different parts of the country, the Buick fleet goes 
where the condition required is to be found. In discovering the best 
air cleaner to keep dust and grit out of the Buick engine, for instance, 
Buick cars sought those parts of the country where the roads were 
very dusty and where the dust contains the most grit. 





Buick engineering believes in accuracy. Test, not guess, is the basis 
for certainty. An improvement suggested is adopted only when the 
test cars prove its value. 







Day after day, year after year, they drive on and on—5,000 miles a day, 
1,500,000 miles a year, these cars total in their search for wear. This, that 
every Buick may be an example of how well a motor car can be built. 
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Research in the practical laboratory of the road is one big reason why 
Buick leads in motor car advancement. 5,000 miles a day, devoted to 
wear, means Better Buicks! 







BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 








Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders ot 
Cities—Deelers Everywhere Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT: BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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“LIE DERBAUM led Doc Myers through 
the biue tobacco smoke and the hard- 
boiled crowd in the dirty corridors into 
1, soiled anteroom, and got | ff in a corner 


the Doe growing sorer 
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“But what about Hogue and Frothingham? 
Have you gone over this with them?” 
“No. No. That’s another thing!” said 
Fliederbaum, excited again. 
“Why not?” 
“What! Have them 





and sorer and more anx 

ious every minute 
“What isit? Whatare 

you springing on me 


now?" he asked 


“It’s the cemetery 
We've got to grab it right 
off now If we lose it 
ve're gone—ruined! 


We'll kick eure lves to 
the last day of our lives.’ 
*You mean to say you 
want toturn right around 
now,’ said Doc, in a 
hoarse angry voice, “and 
take that cemetery? 

The other man came 
still closer, where they 
stood there in the corner. 

That cemetery,” he 
said, whiape rng and look- 
ing all around again, “‘is 
worth five hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Five hundred thou- 
sand dollars!" said the 
Doc, thinking naturally 
he was crazy. “How do 
you know’? Wheredo you 
get that stuff?" 

“Listen,” said the real- 
estate man, looking all 
around once more. “We 
got the last cemetery on 
the market in thisstate— 
around New York.” 

‘The last cemetery 
what are yougiving us?” 
said Doe ya 

“Positively. The last 
privilege, for a private 
cemetery—absolutely. 
Private—you under- 
stand— not church or like 
that—within such and 
such a territory,” hesaid, 
describing it. 

“Yes, vou have!” said 
Doe Myers. “ How would 
you know?” 

“T got it straight. 
Right from headquar- 
ters-—the way-up politi- 
cians. How they’re just 
now putting through this 
health bill here this 
week-—reguiating and 
practically cutting out 
any more of these private 
cemeteries here right in 
sround New York.” 








hear what we got out of 
this, by this settlement 

a half a million—and 
soak us accordingly? 
When all the suit’s about 
and they’ve done any 
work on should be a hun- 
dred thousand— or prob- 
ably less even,” he told 
him. And then heshowed 
him how they’d settle up 
the case themselves, and 
pay off the lawyer and 
the alienist, and stop 
right there— before those 
two got wise. 

So he went off to get 
the word around to the 
judge; and the Doc went 
back into the court room 
again to hear this red- 
headed Runkle insulting 
this insanity expert. And 
by and by he felt Flieder- 
baum soft against him, 
where he had slipped into 
the chair behind him, 
breathing warm in his 
ear. 

‘This noon. At 
lunch,” he whispered. 
“Just you and me, and 
Cemetery Ed.” 

So they got together 
at lunch and Doe Myers 
sat back and heard these 
two realty sharks bar- 
gaining, and finally work- 
ing down to terms from 
what each one asked at 
first; and then putting 
their heads together, see- 
ing how they could work 
in with one another to cut 
down their lawyers’ fees 
and insanity experts’ pay 
on both sides. And finally 
both sides signing up. 
But just wheneverything 
was all fixed and lunch 
was over, down came that 
other dread that haunted 
Doc again—brought 
back by Cemetery Ed. 

He stood there, slip- 
ping on his fresh new 
gloves, turning his in- 
nocent blue eyes on them 
once more, getting ready 
to leave them. 

“*You did the wise 








“You say so,”’ said the 
Doe, stil! unconvinced, 
‘But how do you 
know? 

“How do I know? How do I know? 
closer and closer, and holding on to his coat 
tell you how | know,” he said, whispering. “1 got already 
this offer of five hundred thousand—a bank cashier's 
‘heck~-from them—these here political friends of mine 
that I know 

“Show me!" said Doe Myers. And before his mind got 
anywhere on this new thing, Sol Fliederbaum motioned to 
a still-faced stranger in a tipped hat. 

‘Meet Packey Dolan,” he said, introducing him, “my 
old friend. Show it to him, Packey.”’ And they faced into 
the corner, with their backs out. 

“It’s all right, boy, It’s there!" said the stranger with 
the slanting hat, in a voice to match. “And it’s yours for 
the reaching over—when you say the word on the dead 
yard.” And he let him take the check into his hands 

“You don't have to bite it either. It ain’t phony!"’ he 
told him when he looked it over, with his mouth open. 

That's from away up! That's just small chicken feed to 
the beys up there that made it. Should I| trot along 
now?" he said to Sol Fliederbaum, when the Doc had 


” he said, creeping 
© Listen. I'll 


passed it back 


“I Thought I'd Have it,"' He Said. 


to be Sure I Would Never Go Back"’ . 


“Sure. Sure, Packey. And i'll see you later,” said 
Fliederbaum, smiling his yellow smile. 

“You see what I was aiming at now?” he said, when the 
man with the five-hundred-thousand-dollar cashier’s check 
was gone. “And what that means for you, also, per- 
sonally—when you marry into the family with this little 
girl of yours the only heir! And so let's go. For we’ve got 
to start jumping. It’s fast work here in this business.” 

*“T’ll say it is,’’ said Doe Myers, thinking for the minute 
he was talking about the realty game in general. 

“ And the first move we got here is to work it quick—to 
put it over right now, here this morning, before Cemetery 
Ed can get a hunch from anywheres of what’s going on up 
in the capitol and throw up the suit on us and leave us 
ruined, without the cemetery!” 

“Well, how’ll you do that? How’ll that be worked?” 
said the Doc. “How’'ll you approach the other side so 
they won't get suspicious?” 

‘Through the judge probably. He should be more 
than pleased, naturally, to get word to the other side to see 
us and settle up—in order to clean up his court calendar, if 
not for nothing else!” 


“I Thought Maybe I'd Better Go Upstairs and Get it, So's 


thing, boys,”’ he said in 
his smooth voice. “And 
you'll never regret it. 
There’s a good cemetery—a first-class cemetery—that’s 
bound to make you rich and happy—if it’s handled right. 
For there’s one thing you can say about a cemetery you 
can’t about any other real estate—they’ve got to come to 
you! You got a bargain there—you got a first-class ceme- 
tery cheap. And you know it as well asIdo. Andso we’re 
all happy and satisfied—all but poor old Happy. It’s too 
bad, too bad. Poor old boy!” 

“What's that?” said Fliederbaum. 
held his breath. 

“It’s too bad,” said the other man, “‘when he’s got a big 
thing like this, finally, that the poor old guy is never going 
to be able to enjoy it. Just only his family and heirs, and 
those that have the handling of his property for him.” 

“Oh, you don’t know,” said Fliederbaum. “He might 
get better some day. They do sometimes!” 

“Not poor Happy. Not according to our expert. Not 
with that disease your expert swore to on the stand!” 

“Why not?” said Fliederbaum. 

“Because it’s incurable. They’re hopeless when they 
get that far—absolutely hopeless! Poor old boy!” said 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Double Action 
Single Cost 








It Scours 


It Sweetens 













It Cleans 





It Purifies 
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Cleans, Scours 
¢ Sweetens Purifles 





There’s a great deal more to the business of household 
cleanliness than just keeping spots and stains scoured off. 

Take your kitchen cutlery, for instance. You may keep 
it stainless and shining, but still the odor and flavor of 
onions and other strong foods may cling to it. 


Sunbrite was perfected for both kinds of cleansing. It 


scours off spots and stains, and in the same process, 
sweetens—destroys every trace of clinging odor and flavor! 


Think of what its ‘‘double action’’ means! So much 
work and time saved; so much more thorough results! It 
is wonderfully economical. And with every can you get 
a United Profit Sharing coupon. 

For all your kitchen cleansing, for your bathroom, 
for every household use where you want things really 
sweet and fresh as well as spotless, use Sunbrite. 
‘Double action”’ does it as riothing else! 
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New satisfaction for you 
in this splendid soap 
Try Quick Naptha White 


Soap Chips wherever you 
use soap—in the washing 
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machine, for dishes, wood- 
work and floors. You'll be 
delighted with its conven- 
jence, its mildness and at 
the same time, its thorough 
cleaning power 
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Open your mouth | 
and shut your eyes 


Next time the candy squad lines up treat 
it to healthful Post's Bran Chocolate, the i 
delicious new health confection. 

We made it especially for the children— 1 
of pure milk chocolate and healthful Post's 
Bran Flakes. ; 

Watch eyes sparkle as little teeth crunch 
on that bran and chocolate dainty! Chil- 























dren love this good health candy. 

Chocolate for the sweet tooth, bran for { 
prevention—that's the winning combina- 
tion—just what the doctor ordered. i 

Better buy a carton at a time because the 
grownups like it just as much as the chil- 

Onl; dren. It satisfies the sweet tooth yet con- i 
. tains less fats and sugar. 

THz ey Postum ¢ cea Comennenss , Battle Creek, Michigan, Makers f 
, of Post Health Products; Post's Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, H 

Post Toasties (Dowble-Thick Corn Flakes), Instant Postum, ¢ i 

Grape-Nuts and Post's Bran Chocolate. Canadian Address: : 

Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Pront St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario, iy 

at the ; 
candy A 
counter i 
Ae ty 






; 7 Dealer’s Note: 
; If you have not yet 
received your stock of 
Post's Bran Chocolate 
write to Post Products 
Company, Inc., Postum 
Building, New York. 


RAN CHOCOLATE | 


a delicious health confection 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
Cemetery Ed, and went along. Doc Myers stood there, 
watching him go, speechless. 


vir 


HE more Doc Myers thought of it the more upset he 

got inside about this thing this cemetery salesman had 
claimed—that this poor unfortunate man, who was going 
to be his father-in-law, might have been stuck for life, pro- 
nounced hopelessly insane, just at the minute when this 
windfall of half a million dollars had come to him. 

Fliederbaum was inclined to talk this down until the 
cemetery deal was finished and they had the five hundred 
thousand dollars from those politicians all tied up and in 
the bank. But then he opened up the thing himself. 

“More trouble. More trouble!’”’ he said, waving his 
short arms around his ears the way he did when he got 
excited. ‘“‘We got to get busy right away!” 

“What’s the matter now?” asked Doe Myers, nervous. 

“It’s Happyhome Howe. He says he should have to get 
out right off now! Or he should cut loose and smash his 
way out! And he must see you right off, now, today!” 

“He hasn’t heard about the claim of Cemetery Ed’s,” 
said the Doc—“‘about his being stuck in there, hopeless, 
for life?” 

“No. And he mustn’t neither. Not for a million dol- 
lars! But he’s bad enough now, without that. And you 
should go over right now. For he’s got to see you imme- 
diate!” 

So that same afternoon Doc Myers wandered over to 
this Honey Hollow Sanitarium, as they cailed it, where 
they had Howe put away. 

“Good news, huh? It’s come out fine—about the cem- 
etery!” said Doc Myers, whispering and smiling, cheering 
him up. 

But he wouldn’t cheer 
yes, in a way,” he said in a dull kind of voice. 
ain’t what I got you here for.” 

“What is?” 

‘It’s how I’m going to get out of this crazy house. And 
you've got to get me out, right now quick. Or I'll up and 
do something desperate here! I can’t hold on much 
longer.” 

‘What is it? What's started you going like this?’ said 
Doc Myers, watching those shaking hands and bloodshot 
eyes. ‘‘What’s wrong?” 

““What’s wrong?” he came out, kind of exploding. 
“‘Everything’s wrong—starting the first thing in the morn- 
ing, wondering if you're really insane—or what! As you 


more than just a second. “‘It is, 
“But that 


would yourself, with your surroundings here!’’ he said, 
standing up. ‘‘Look outside,’”’ he said, pointing his long 
arm out the window. ‘‘ How’d you like to look at that all 
day—all those poor nuts wandering in and out among 
those bare, gray-looking trees? That’s bad enough!” 

“Yes, I know. But that’s all right. You know you're 
not crazy.” 

“DolI! I don’t know. That’s the question. Do I know 
there’s anybody not crazy? I sometimes doubt it—espe- 
cially after he’s up here mornings, giving me my tests, 
taking my dreams!” 

“Who? What dreams?” 

“That Frothingham. Those dream tests he claims he 
gets a line on me from.” 

“Oh,” said the Doc, seeing now, of course, what it 
was—the way they’re curing insanity all over now, with 
dreams. 

“Dreams!” the other man was going on, waving his 
arms. “That’s what he’s doing now—taking my dreams.” 

“What do you dream?”’ the Doc asked him. 

“What do I dream?”’ he said, starting walking around, 
excited. ‘Coffee mostly—about coffee. They don’t give 
me any here. After forty years regular! But it seems that 
means something. Dreams of coffee are one of the worst 
and most degraded things you can do—according to what 
he’s trying to get me to admit!” 

“Admit what?” asked the Doc, without thinking. And 
before he knew it Happy was standing up over him. 

“Don’t you ask me that!" Happy said in a loud voice, 
with a sharp glitter in his eye. ‘Don’t! Not if you value 
your life—unless you want me to strangle you, right here 
with my own hands. Say, what is this? Am I crazy? Or 
do I just imagine it?” he said, almost shouting now in his 
excitement over those questions apparently. 

“Hush. Stop,” said Doc Myers. “They'll hear you!” 

And Happy stopped and leaned over, looking into his eyes. 
“You know what this has done to me? It’s got me going. 
It’s got me worried about myself—whether I am crazy or 
not. And that’s only a part—just a part of it.” 

““What—what’s the rest?’’ said Doc Myers. 

“Suppose I should be insane. Suppose I should just die 
here!” he said, grabbing him. 

“Don’t talk like that. Don’t be foolish,”’ said the Doc, 
giving a start now himself, for fear some hint of that other 
thing—that idea that he was incurable might have got 
to him. 

But it seemed not—from his next remark. “I know. I 
know,” he said, clutching him with a hot trembling hand. 
“But you get going here after a while. I can’t think. I 


can’t half eat. I can’t sleep at all—starting up just as soon 
as I drop off—seeing things—thinking again, supposing 
I should die in here! It’s got me going. I can't help it. 
It’s taken all the pleasure out of what I got out of that 
cemetery. I'd give the whole five hundred thousand to be 
out of this, right now, this minute. For the damn thing is 
just driving me into a wild staring maniac.” 

“Now you're giving me this straight?” said the Doc, 
holding him steady with his eye, helping him to get a grip 
on himself. ‘You're not fooling?” 

“Fooling!” he said, his voice rising. “Fooling! You'll 
see whether I’m fooling or not. I’m going crazy—-that’s 
what I’m doing. And if I don’t get loose in ten days’ time, 
I'll break loose. I'll have to. And I'll tear and destroy and 
burn down this place—if you don’t get me out. I'll de- 
stroy everybody, and everything. And you included!” 

“Sh-h! Sh-h!” said Doc Myers, soothing him, scared 
stiff for fear they’d be overheard, for he was almost hol- 
lering. ‘I'll get you out sure.” 

So the Doe got loose finally and went along downstairs— 
all weak and worried at this last turn; not knowing what 
to make of it, whether this man’s mind was crumbling or 
not. And he went into Doctor Frothingham'’s oifice to say 
good-by, and found him there, stil! cordial enough, it 
seemed to him at the time; and looking over, as it hap- 
pened, some of his slides for his microscopes. And he 
insisted on showing them to him, and talking about his 
work in general. 

“Oh, yes,” he concluded, reaching for a glass jar, “this 
specimen—this brain here—represents, with very little 
doubt, what is taking place in our patient—your patient 
upstairs,” he said, lowering his voice and raising his eye- 
brows, up in the direction of Happyhome Howe's bedroom. 

“You mean to say,” said Doc Myers, ‘that there are 
holes like that in his brain?” 

“Oh, without a doubt. We shall find deep-seated ones 
there—lesions that you could thrust your thumb into,” 
said the expert. 

“Then you consider,” said Doc Myers, wetting his lips, 
and starting over again—‘‘then you consider his case 
hopeless—incurable?”’ 

“Oh, absolutely,” said this Doctor Frothingham. “ Ab- 
solutely. And more than that, as time passes, and the 
degeneration of the tissues spreads, he will become ex- 
tremely dangerous. Suspicions. Delusions of grandeur. 
Hate, springing quickly into murder for ail who oppose 
him. He must be guarded continually, for fear of vio- 
lence, both to himself and others—but principally others. 

(Continued on Pag? 48) 














“You Don't Have to Bite it Either. 


It Ain't Phony!"' He Totd Him When He Looked it Over, With His Meuth Open 
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elim’s Treas 
By F. W. BRONSON 


McCARTHY 





steps of her Westchester palace like a bonfire. 
Its hot radiance warmed the flutter of guests at 
her feet; its flaming glory poured out over the lawn, 
the beds of flowers, the 
fountains and terra-cotta 


| ADY GOBELIN’S crimson coiffure lit up the front 
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“Indeed I do, Freddy. Mere chance is offering 
you an escape from the horrible tedium of treasure 
hunting. Therefore I repeat—come here.”” The voice 
took Freddy’s arm and pulled him up the steps. 

Lord Gobelin in white 
flannels and sport shirt 





nympha and hedged al- 
leys; probably it over- 
flowed the horizon and 
threw liquid sparks at the 
stables ard garages. 
“My first clew,” she 
said impressively, ‘‘is 
from the poet Words- 
worth.” The guests fiut- 
tered. Oniy young 
Freddy Potter remained 
unmoved. He was star- 
ing at the freckles on the 
back of Mabei Gobelin’s 
neck. The realization of 
beauty, the white blind- 
ness of passion, the ec- 
stasies of Swedenborg, 
Saint Pauli, Joan of Arc 
and the lesser Buddhists 
were all conveyed pain- 
fuily into his simple soul 
when he stared at the 
freckles on Mabel Gobe- 
lin’sneck, It wasalmost 
more than he could 
stand. 
“Life,” he whispered. 
“Life is so loveiy as 
Lady Gobelin cleared 
several layers of throat, 
and read: 
“CLEW NUMBER 1 
“*How many are you, 
then,” said I, 
‘If they two are in 
heaven?’ 
Quick waa the little 
Maid’a reply, 
‘O Master! we are seven’ 
Werdeworth. 


“ As youall know,” she 
went on gayly, “Clew 
Number | tells you where 
you'll find Clew Number 
2. And Clew Number 2 
tella you where you'll 
find Clew Number 3, 
until at last the cleverest 
of you gets to the treasure 








was sipping an amber- 
colored liquid from a tall 
glass. His heels rested 
on the table. His pink 
face had the eager, 
ancient-mariner expres- 
sion that Freddy had 
learned to diagnose so 
well, 

“Treasure,” said Lord 
Gobelin dreamily. ‘‘ How 
many different interpre- 
tations of the word since 
the days when primitive 
man cached his meat in 
some Neanderthal cav- 
ern.” 

Freddy nodded, squirt- 
ing seltzer into the last 
inch of a tall glass. One 
might as well learn to face 
life, to make the best of 
any given situation. 

“Treasure! Coin, bul- 
lion, gold, silver, jewels. 
Vetus deposiio pecuniz. 
Under the feudal system, 
the prince’s right to the 
treasure, according to 
Grotius, became jus com- 
mune et quasi gentium.” 

“Are you positive?”’ 
murmured Freddy. 

“Quite.” Lord Gobe- 
lin drank. “And of course 
you know the parable. 
Matthew xiii, 44; ‘Again, 
the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto treasure hid in 
afield; thewhich when a 
man hath found, he 
hideth ——’ Sit still, 
young man!’’ Lord 
Gobelin thrust his long 
nose deep into the tall 
glass. 

‘Freddy, do you recall 
one Sykes?” 

“The butler who 
pulled a fade-out with 
Lady Gobelin’s jewels?” 

“The same. Well, the 








itself.” 

A sticker, indeed! 
Mrs. Gluick-Handy 
rumbled a question, “Does inside the house count?” 

Lady Gobelin smiled teasingly, waving her pudgy wrist 
in the famous Gebelin gesture of amiability. ‘All the 
clews are within a mile of where I am standing.” 

The guests murmured among themselves. Then Mr. 
Peticoias suddenly rolled off like a green cannon ball. 
Some of the guests fluttered after him parasitically. 

“Go away!" said Mr, Peticolas. “I don’t know a 
thing! Go away!” 

au 
N ABEL GOBELIN in a blue dress! Those freckles! 
The red hair, like her mother’s! Seraphic! Freddy 
Potter followed the blue dress when it moved thoughtfully 
across the lawn; all at once it gathered speed. 

“Hey, Mabel! Where you going?” 

“None of your business, Freddy. You figure out your 
cewn treasure hunt.” 

“I'm ro good at that sort of thing, Mabel.” His hands 
sank moodily into the pockets of his knickerbockers. “‘ You 
forget that [ was dropped when I was a child.” 

Mrs. Gluick-Handy passed like a locomotive running 
cheerfully amuck. The blue dress moved forward. 

“People who haven't any brains don’t need any brain 
exercise.” 

“Hey, Mabel! Wait!” And then, for the three hundred 
and sixty-fifth time: “Mabel, will you marry me?” 

And Mabel, also for the three hundred and sixty-fifth 
time: “No.” 

“Three hundred and sixty-five times,” Freddy told him- 
self gloomiiy. Tomorrow would be the anniversary of his 
first proposal. And with commendable determination he 
had repeated his offer of passion daily. The will to win, 


“Of Course I'm Not So Awfully Good at This Sort of Thing. But a Fellow Can't Hetp Having Ideas" 


that was Freddy. But strangely enough Mabel’s “no” 
had grown shorter, less kindly, less sympathetic, less 
melancholy. It had, in fact, deteriorated to a blunt mono- 
syllable. Freddy’s masculine spine was stiffening. Some- 
times at night he lay awake and gritted his teeth. 

Three hundred and sixty-five times! Freddy’s thoughts 
were as black as Rev. Roscoe Bonbright’s clerical trousers. 

“Seven,” muttered Rev. Roscoe Bonbright. ‘The key 
word is undoubtedly seven. ‘O Master! we are seven.’ 
Yes, seven’s the word. But seven what? Now, Frederick, 
if I were to suggest that you and I cojperate ——” 

“Sorry, Mr. Bonbright. But you know how it is.” 

Freddy strolled off among the tulips. Mrs. Gluick- 
Handy charged across the horizon, steaming alittle. Three 
hundred and sixty-five times! 

“Tt can’t go on,” he said firmly. “One year is all very 
well, but after that a man begins to look ridiculous. As a 
matter of fact,” he continued grimly, “a year’s my limit. 
Rither I get her today or " The alternative was too 
depressing. Freddy shuddered. 

The voice of Rey. Roscoe Bonbright: “On the other 
hand the key word might be heaven. ‘If they two are in 
heaven.’ Heaven or seven! Seven or heaven! What a 
corking treasure hunt! Oh, Mr. Peticolas, if I were to sug- 
gest that you and I codperate 43 








ar 
VOICE reached out of the vine-grown porch and seized 
Freddy neatly by the collar: 
“Come up here, young man. The lord and master of the 
castle would have words with you.” 
“Sorry, Lord Gobelin. But you know how it is.” 


defection of Sykes has 
oppressed my spirits to 
an unusual degree. Sykes was mine. I found him. A cu- 
rious specimen he was, Freddy, that morning in the court 
room. ‘Two years,’ said the judge. ‘Stop,’ I cried. ‘This 
man has a tubercular wife and four children. Would you 
have them starve? Fine him, Your Honor, and let me take 
him home with me where the matronly influence of Lady 
Gobelin, my wife, will make a soberer man of him.’ ‘Sold 
to the gentleman with the spats,’ said His Honor. Sykes 
came home with me. Not a bad fellow, Freddy. Really 
an excellent fellow! But then two weeks ago his old trou- 
ble ——”’ 

“Too bad. I was fond of Sykes.”’ Freddy drank sadly. 

“Of course we mustn’t forget that he had a tubercular 
wife and four children.” 

“Of course not. Pinch them too.’ 

“This mock treasure hunt,” Lord Gobelin reflected, ‘‘so 
close on the heels of Sykes’ genuine treasure hunt, bores me 
excessively, and my honored wife’s guests awaken thoughts 
of manslaughter in my peaceful cerebellum. Alas, I brood.” 
Lord Gobelin shuddered. ‘How shall I get rid of them? 
How shall I stop this business?”’ 

“You could turn in a fire alarm.” 

Lord Gobelin waggled his pink head. ‘Too crude. 
There’s a better way. Freddy!” He leaned forward, 
dropping his heels from the table. “Freddy, the only way 
is to hurry the thing along. Now listen carefully: 


*** How many are you, then,’ said I, 
‘If they two are in heaven?’ 
Quick was the little Maid’s reply, 
‘O Master! we are seven.’ 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Fisher Body hardware displays 
many of the characteristics of 
fine jewelry. 


Fisher not only employs, in its 
studios and workshops, the 
foremost designers and die- 
cutters in America, but— 


It has originated many niceties 
and developments in body 
hardware which make the mod- 
ern car as charming and lux- 
urious as a drawing room. 


Period treatment of interior 
fittings —an idea now universally 
adopted—is a Fisher creation. 


To supply its requirements, 
Fisher operates the largest and 
most modernly equipped auto- 
mobile hardware unit in 
America. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

“Seven! Magie word!” Lord Gobelin leaned back in 
his chair. “Seven! Numeralogists tell us that those who 
vibrate to seven are weakest in their hearts, legs, stomachs, 
duodenums and ears. Its minerals are platinum, asbestos, 
lime ** He paused to drink. “The seven deadly sins. 
The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. The seven hills of Rome. 
The Seven Wonders of the World. The Seven against 
Thebes.” Lord Gobelin choked in his effort to come to the 
point. “‘Now, Freddy, with the number seven definitely 
established in our minds, we can proceed. What do you do 
with yourself all day?” 

“Look for Mabel mostly; golf — 

“The Bloodbrook course?” 

“The Bloodbrook course.”” Freddy drank. 

“‘ And is there any particular green, Freddy, from which 
you can see this particular residence?” 

“From the seventh.” 

“Do you begin to catch my drift?” 

“Not very clearly, sir.” 

Lord Gobelin sagged weakly in his chair. “Call me 
Terence,’ he moaned. 

“You, sir.” 

** Listen,”” Lord Gobelin hissed. ‘“‘The second clew is in 
the seventh hole of the Bloodbrook golf course. Go and 
get it! Then come back here to me.” He gulped down his 
drink. “Shake a leg!" 


Vv 
HE second clew was in the seventh hole of the Blood- 
brook golf course. Furtively he extracted it, read it, 
thrust it back into the cup. Strolling nonchalantly through 
the grounds, he repeated its metrical instructions: 
“CLEW NUMBER 2 
*To-night will be a stormy night, — 
You to the town must go; 
ind take a lantern, Child, to light 
Your mother through the snow. 
Wordsworth.” 
Ry the sundial Mr. Peticolas was doing geometrical 
propositions with paper and pencil. The crawfish eyes of 
Rev. Roscoe Bonbright were peering from behind a hedge. 
A great wind struck Freddy; it was the passing of Mrs. 
Giuick-Handy on her way to a new inspiration. Miss 
Sapphira Goetchins and Miss Jollity Goetchins, hand in 
hand, tiptoed here and there among the statuary, looking 


seven or anything 


the treasure if it takes all night.” Her fiery hair exuded 
vitality and stamina. 

“Well, will you?” 

Lid NO ! ” 

Suddenly the earth trembled; the trees shook; the sky 
darkened. Mrs. Gluick-Handy passed again. 


. 


ORD GOBELIN neatly extracted the cork. While pour- 

ing Freddy a cool drink, he discoursed. 

“The thing you must bear in mind,” he said, “is that 
text from Matthew xiii, 44; ‘Again, the kingdom of heaven 
is like unto treasure hid in a field; the which when a man 
hath found, he hideth ——’’’ Lord Gobelin settled back 
into his long-distance attitude of repose. “When we in- 
terpret Scripture,” he pronounced, “we mustn’t be too 
literal. A field may be the symbol for something else 
again —for a church, a bank, even a house.” Lord Gobelin 
smacked his lips. 

“ How true,” said Freddy. 

Lord Gobelin held up his finger, shaking it gently at 
Freddy’s sunburned nose. “But the word ‘hideth’ is 
straightforward enough. What old Matthew wanted to say 
was that when a man steals a treasure he’s jolly well apt 
to hide it again, especially if the treasure is non-negotiable. 
Do you catch my drift?” 

“Indeed I do, Lord Gobelin. And I don’t think I need 
say, sir, that my own attitude toward the Scriptures from 
this time forward will be considerably altered in the light 
of your conversation.” 

Something like pain blanched Lord Gobelin’s pink cheeks. 
“You flatter me,” he articulated. And then: “Has it ever 
occurred to you, Freddy, that the man Sykes has not been 
found? And that none of the Gobelin jewels have turned 
up in pawnshops or other underground deposits?” 

“It never struck me in just that way,” said Freddy. 

“The tubercular wife still starves in Saratoga. The four 
children whimper fretfully; perhaps they have colic, dys- 
pepsia, whooping cough, ingrowing toenails.”’ Lord Gobe- 
lin heroically reined his imagination. ‘It all comes down 
to the fact that neither Sykes nor the jewels are to be 
found. There are several possible solutions ——-” 

A blue dress passed thoughtfully across the lawn. 

“Freddy! Stop!” Lord Gobelin’s voice jerked him 
back by the collar. ‘“‘My daughter seems to have an un- 
desirable effect on you,”’ he complained suavely. 

Freddy peered hungrily through the vines. 
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“Now to descend from tragedy to farce ——- Did you 
go to the seventh hole of the Bloodbrook golf course?’’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

Lord Gobelin closed his eyes dreamily. He tasted the 
poet’s liquid bird notes on his tongue: 


“To-night will be a stormy night, — 
You to the town must go; 
And take a lantern, Child, to light 
Your mother through the snow. 
—Wordsworth.”’ 


His voice was soft and mellow. “‘ Anyone,” he said, “not 
understanding the cerebral mechanics and lucubrations of 
my esteemed spouse, Lady Gobelin, née Melissa Wick of 
Newport and New York, might think that the storm and 
the town and the snow had something to do with it.”” He 
exchanged a knowing look with Freddy. “But, young 
man, you and I know better.” 

Freddy nodded. 

“Understanding, as we do, the psychological manifesta- 
tions of my esteemed spouse, we know that the whole 
significance of that clew is contained in the word lantern.”’ 
Lord Gobelin paused dramatically. ‘‘The early lanterns 
had sides of horn, talc, bladder, or oiled paper.” He drooped 
into a more restful position. 

Freddy deduced roughly that he was good for three hours 
and a half. 

“*Stevenson’s bull’s-eye lantern,” crooned Lord Gobelin. 
“At Pompeii and Herculaneum two cylindrical bronze 
lanterns were discovered ——’’ Lord Gobelin shook him- 
self. “All of which brings me to the heart of the mat- 
ter.” 

“I follow you right up to the end,” said Freddy. 

“We will delve deeper into the cerebral cavity of the 
esteemed and venerated Lady Gobelin. She starts off with 
nothing but the word lantern. There are hanging lanterns 
on our porches, old ships’ lanterns of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in my library, a copy of the Riccardi 
Palace lantern beside our front gate. But do you think 
that these things of aristocratic beauty would appeal to 
the democratized American soul of my esteemed spouse, 
Lady Gobelin, née Melissa Wick of ——”’ 

“Well, well, well!” said Freddy. 

“No, by gad! No! Her democratic heart, Freddy 
truly a thing of beauty—led her over hill and over dale, 
over terrace and tulip bed to the stable. And there, on a 
hook by the door, used by the stable boy in cleaning out 

the stalls, is an old 
dirty kerosene lan- 





they could find. 
And abruptly, like 
a blue rainbow in 
the sky, he saw 
Mabel, Her ex- 
pression was puz- 
zied. 

“ Found thesee- 
ond clew yet?” 

“No.” 

“Tt ien’t so aw- 
ful hard if you just 
use your head.” 

“Shut up! You 
interfere with my 
thinking.’ She 
muttered tensely. 
“*O Master! we 
areseven.’ ‘Seven’ 
what?’’ She 
tapped a finger 
nail against her 
teeth. ‘‘‘Seven’ 
what?” 

“Think,” said 
Freddy helpfully. 
“Think hard!" 

“Shut tp,” cried 
Mabel. She turned 
her back on 
Freddy. “O Mas- 
ter! O Master! 
Master’s bed- 
room —the great 
masters 

* Mabel, if I find 
this treasure will 
you marry me?” 

*‘No.’’ Her 
voice became hard 
and eruel, 
**Heaven,’” she 
muttered, 
*** Heaven’ —in 
heaven-~hell!”’ 

“Do you give 
up, Mabei?”’ 





for heaven or 
tie? , ; 








te. 





tern ——” 


vi 


F REDDY 
skulked rapidly 
toward the stable. 
His face was drawn 
and anxious and 
sleuthlike. There 
was something to 
this treasure hunt- 
ing, after all. 
Matching wits 
with the best 
minds in the neigh- 
borhood! The 
thought sent 
pleasant shivers 
up and down his 
back. Keen eyes, 
muscles pliant as 
fine steel, swift and 
sure as a hound. 
He was bursting 
with confidence. 
At the stable he 
found the kerosene 
lantern. Inside its 
dirty glass was: 


CLEW NUMBER 3 

O Blithe New- 
comer! I have 
heard, 

I hear thee and re- 
joice. 

' O Cuckoo! shall I 

| call thee Bird, 

| Or but a wandering 

} 





Voice? 
—Wordsworth. 
; | Freddy put the 
clew back in the 
7 | lantern and, sud- 
denly inspired, 
placed the lantern 
in a manger. 
(Continued on 





“No! D'linever 
give up. Pll find 


Mabel Pushed Through the Circte of Frocks and Sweaters and Real Pearis and Knickerbockers. “‘Sykest*’ She Screamed 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

Lady Gobelin’s coiffure blazed in the 
middle of the lawn. Guests fluttered 
around her like red and green and saffron 
moths, a trifle hot, a trifle flustered. 

“Give us a hint, Lady Gobelin,” they 
cried. 

“Well,” said Lady Gobelin, “every clew 
is within a mile of where I’m standing.” 
She laughed the Gobelin laugh. Then Lady 
buttonhole eyes discovered 


Gobelin'’s 
Freddy. 

“There,” she remarked coolly. ‘ Mr. 
Freddy Potter may be able to help you. 
Mr. Freddy Potter is invariably skillfui at 
intellectual pastimes, particularly if the 
game has to do with one of the arts. Mr. 
Freddy Potter, I'm sure, knows and in- 
terprets his Wordsworth. Freddy, can you 
help the lost lambs?” 

“Cuekoo!” he remarked. 
Cuckoo!" 

Lady Gobelin was heard to whisper under 
her breath. 

“Hell's bells!"’ she is said to have whis- 
pered. 

Under the apreading hemlock trees stood 
Mr. Peticolas, smiling a vague knowing 
smile and trying to look unconcerned. Miss 
Sapphira Goetchins and Miss Jollity 
Goetchins, hand in hand, were counting the 
hemlock treea from left to right and from 
right to left. 

“Oh, Mr. Peticolas,” they cried. 

Tut, tut,” aaid Mr. Peticolas craftily. 
His eyes suddenly fixed themselves on the 
Riccardi Palace lantern by the front gate. 
And just then Rev. Roscoe Bonbright’s 
crawfish expreasion emerged from behind 
the goldenrod. 

As Mr. Peticolas rolled toward the lan- 
tern Rev. Rescoe Bonbright followed warily 
in his wake, 


“Cuckoo! 


vir 


N A RUSTIC bench near the summer- 

house sat Mabel, knee-deep in thought. 

“Found the second clew yet?" asked 
Freddy heartily. 

“No, And if it’s all the same to you, I'd 
prefer to be alone.” 

“Of course I'm not so awfully good at 
this sort of thing.”” He waved his arm in 
the grand manner. “But a fellow can't 
nelp having ideas. I can’t loaf around here 
without feeling that you people are creating 
your own difficulties — difficulties 

Mabel spcke softly, “Will you stop 
pestering me? Willi you, for the love of 
Mike rs 

“Yes,” cried Freddy, ‘a fellow can't help 
having ideas sort of pop into his head.” He 
rubbed his chin musingly. ‘Seven,” he 
said, ‘ Magic word! Numeralogists tell us 
that those who vibrate to seven are weakest 
in their hearts, livers and eardrums. Their 
minerals are platinum, asbestos, lime and so 
forth. The Seven Wonders of the World. 
The seven against Bobby Jones. The crap 
shooter's seven.’ He paused to stride man- 
fully up and down. “Now that we have 
the number seven definitely established in 
our minds, we can proceed. Mabel, what 
do you do with yourself all day?” 

“I wish that you'd go hang yourself. 
And furthermore ” 

“Oh, come on, Mabel!” 

and furthermore, that all of your 
relations and kindred would contract beri- 
beri a 

“Think hard, Mabel! Don’t yeu ever 
play any games? Don’t you play golf?” 

: and only my bringing up prevents 
me telling you in unadorned idiom what I 
think of you and how the sight of your face 
compels me to evallow hard lest * 

“Well, Mabel, if you play the Bloodbrook 
course, from which green can you see this 
particular residence?” 

Mabel seemed to be enjoying a convul- 
sion. Her eyea were closed; her lips were 
muttering; her body shook. 

“Go hang,” she seemed to say. “Go 
hang, go hang, go hang!” 

“Think hard, Mabel. Harder!” He 
waited, expectant and eager, Nothing! 
At last he cried, “Why, from the seventh! 
Do you catch my drift?” 
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Mabel’s expression straightened itself 
out and narrowed critically. Her blue 
eyes passed cleanly, without obstruction, 
through Freddy’s mind. 

“You mean ——” 

“Sure! The second clew,” he whispered 
fiercely, “is in the seventh hole of the 
Bloodbrook golf course. Go and get it. 
Then come back to me.”” He went on hur- 
riedly, “Don’t stop to thark me. A fellow 
can’t help sort of having ideas pop into his 
head.” 

vii 

“ITNHE rest of the clews,”’ said Lord Gobe- 

lin, “are not fit to be repeated. If I 
quoted them now the fillings would melt in 
my teeth. Wordsworth, Wordsworth, 
Wordsworth! There’s one about an idiot 
boy, one about a daisy, one about a man 
looking into a well.’’ Lord Gobelin sucked 
at his glass. “‘ Making you find the treasure 
is cruel enough.”” He turned aside to hide 
his emotion. ‘ Freddy, the treasure is fifty 
of Lady Gobelin’s paces north from the 
middle croquet wicket.”’ He added thought- 
fully, “Fifty paces in a straight line, young 
man.” 

“There's something to this treasure hunt- 
ing, Lord Gobelin.” 

“Quite,” said Lord Gobelin dreamily. 
He seemed tired. “Freddy! Stop!” Once 
again the voice grabbed Freddy by the 
collar. 

“Freddy, do you recall that text from 
Matthew? About the man hiding his 
treasure?’’ 

“Indeed I do,” replied Freddy manfully. 

“Do you recall my discourse about 
Sykes?” 

“Indeed I do. I was fond of Sykes.” 

“Have you drawn any conclusions, 
Freddy?” 

“It’s a matter, Lord Gobelin, that I'd 
like to think over a bit before giving you an 
opinion.” 

“Well said!’ Lord Gobelin sagged lower 
in his chair. His pink face was concealed 
behind the pink soles of his shoes. “I was 
just wondering,” he mused, “whether the 
man Sykes couldn't possibly be hanging 
around the place, waiting for a chance to 
grab the loot that the circumstances of his 
flight forced him to bury. A wild guess? 
Perhaps. But the wild guesses are more 
apt to be right than the tame guesses. 

“Freddy, you will now go and unearth 
the treasure planted by my esteemed spouse, 
Lady Gobelin, née Melissa Wick of New- 
port and New York. You will be lionized 
by the social deficits that swarm over my 
house and grounds like Japanese beetles. In 
order that you may survive the ordeal, and 
as a recompense for your intelligent co- 
operation in terminating this farcical game, 
will you please accept as a slight token of 
my regard rs 

Lord Gobelin held out an unopened, 
beautifully labeled bottle. Freddy put the 
bottle in his pocket. 


x 
j y's bottle in one coat pocket, Lady 
Gobelin’s treasure in the other, Freddy 
walked moodily away from the greenhouse. 
Lady Gobelin’s treasure was a Wordsworth 
Birthday Book, bound in robin’s-egg blue 
and lettered in silver—three hundred and 
sixty-five quotations. | 
When he met Mabel by the goldfish 
basin, his mood was impatient, even trucu- 
lent. The red hair warmed some important 
segment in his skull. 
“Did you find the second clew?”’ 
“Yes,” she admitted. A hostile gleam 
brightened her eyes. ‘‘Whom did you spy 
on-- Mr. Peticolas?”’ 
Something awoke in Freddy — something 
sturdy and masculine. 
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‘Listen here! Just because you were too 
dumb to find that thing alone, you don’t 
have to think everybody’s as dumb as you 
are. Now, if you want me to tell you where 
the next clew is ——”’ 

“T've found it,”” Mabel snapped. 

“Hew about the one after that?” He 
stared her manfully in the eye. 

“T’ll find it in a minute. Then I'll find 
the others. If you think you can beat me, 
Freddy Potter ——-”’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t take it so much to 
heart,”’ he said soothingly. ‘We all have 
our off days. Any little hint I can give 
you ——” He flipped his hand airily. 

“No, thanks. I'll find my own clews.” 

“If I get the treasure before you do, will 
you marry me?” He eyed her fiercely. 

“No. I don’t want to marry you.” 

Freddy laughed harshly. ‘‘ You’d better 
marry me while you've got the chance,”’ he 
said. “‘Who do you think you are to keep 
throwing a fellow down? You keep saying 
you’re so brainy, but how do you make that 
out? Compared with me, your brains 
wouldn’t plug a keyhole. As Wordsworth 
says ———” Freddy sneered elaborately. 
“You better say yes while you've got the 
chance.” 

He strode off. Triumph sang through his 
head. 

“T got her,” he chortled. ‘Give me 
another two hours and I'll make the grade. 
She’s scared of me!”’ 

As he walked, the bottle bumped against 
his hip. Wordsworth’s Birthday Book made 
his pocket bulge unnaturally. 

In one of the grottoes lingered Miss 
Sapphira Goetchins, holding by the hand 
Mias Jollity Goetchins. 

“Oh, Mr. Potter,” they giggled. “ Have 
you found the second clew?”’ But Freddy 
had gone. 

He staiked unseeing among the guests. 
His mind was throbbing with unborn 
schemes. Todelay the treasure hunt! When 
he concentrated on the problem his brain 
made a grinding noise. Quick! Be quick! 
The crafty Mr. Peticolas would soon come 
to the end of the clews. Rev. Roscoe Bon- 
bright would arrive some six seconds later. 
Mabel would also come to the end. Quick! 
Be quick! Three hundred and sixty-five 
days of passion exploded like a large Roman 
candle in the grinding hollow of his skull. 

Simultaneously two things happened: 
Mrs. Gluick-Handy charged across the 
horizon in a small cloud of dust; Freddy 
conceived the idea that was to alter his 
entire life. 

The idea burst from his head full born. 
Automatically he sat down on one of the 
marble benches. Automatically he took 
from his pockets some note paper, a foun- 
tain pen and the Wordsworth Birthday 
Book. Automatically he opened the book 
and automatically he wrote on a slip of 
paper: 

“CLEW NUMBER 7 
“*T wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floals on high o’er vales and hills ——— 
—Wordsworth.”’ 


“There,”’ said Freddy, as he took fifty of 
Lady Gobelin’s paces north from the mid- 
die croquet wicket. ‘“‘I guess that'll hold 
them for a while.” He put the seventh 
clew under the stone from which, a few 
minutes earlier, he had removed the Words- 
worth Birthday Book. His jaw became firm 
and hard. “And if that won’t hold them 
there are three hundred and sixty-four 
more quotations in this volume.” 


x 


WILIGHT was tiptoeing prettily over 
the famous Gobelin estate. There 


seemed to be a strained feeling in the air, a 


we 
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sense of fatality as in the old Greek or 
possibly the old Russian dramas. For a 
time Freddy Potter had been a prominent 
knob on the vernal landscape. He strolled 
here and there with Byronic fervor, writing 
on small slips of paper. Then abruptly 
Freddy Potter vanished. 

Mr. Peticolas became the cynosure of 
neighboring eyes—crawfish eyes— because 
of his sudden craving to promenade from 
the middle of the croquet grounds due 
north to some undetermined goal. Mr, 
Peticolas perspired a little. Finally he 
stooped over, turned a stone, fumbled with 
something white; when he straightened up 
again, the crafty, knowing look had re- 
turned to his eyes. And Rev. Roscoe Bon- 
bright emerged from the bushes. And Mabel 
Gobelin came thoughtfully from behind a 
whitewashed piece of statuary. The 
strained feeling seemed to make the trees 
tremble. Tension was born. 

Drama was maturing. The scent was 
getting hot. 

Meanwhile, over near the stable, hidden 
behind a privet hedge, sat Freddy Potter. 
He had been sitting there, off and on, for 
some two hours. Beside him sata villainous- 
looking fellow with a bulbous nose, a 
stubble beard and a cumbersome paunch 
straining against his yellow slicker. Be- 
tween them were two empty bottles, 
Freddy's bottle and its twin sister. The 
villainous character in the yellow slicker 
was about to increase the brood to triplets 
by knocking off the neck of the third sister 
against a tree. 

His red face wore the evil gleam com- 
monly ascribed to those who are addicted 
to strong beverages. 

“The trouble is, Sykes,” Freddy com- 
plained, ‘‘a couple of those clews are a little 
far-fetched. The one about the cloud, for 
instance.” 

The villainous face leered. The voice 
that gurgled out of it was thick and gut- 
tural. “Lucky you 'appened to bump into 
me, Mr. Freddy. I know the ’ouse like a 
book, I do.” 

“Yes, Sykes. Yes, indeed. And I ap- 
preciate your suggestions, Sykes. I never 
would have thought of that cloud picture 
in the hall. You’re a jewel, Sykes.” 

“So Lord Gobelin used to say,” replied 
Sykes thickly. When he emptied the third 
sister his corpulence rocked dangerously. 

“But this can’t go on forever, Sykes. 
I’ve put out twenty-three more clews. It’s 
time I figured out where to hide the treasure. 
Too bad you drank that last bottle, Sykes; 
you might have helped me.” 

The face of Sykes purpled with angry 
pride at this insult to his capacity. He was 
unable to speak. 

Silence. The gentle chirping of bugs. 
The clean, sweet odors of grass and earth 
and horses. Freddy abandoned his soul tc 
dreams of Mabel. 

“Have you ever looked on something 
divine—an angel, Sykes--and wanted to 
kneel at her feet?’”’ Sykes opened his 
mouth, but only a gurgle and a hiccough 
emerged. “ Life is so lovely—so lovely — 
Sykes, if you were in love you wouldn’t 
drink so heavily.” 

“Drink?” Sykes lurched magnificently 
to his feet. “Drink? I ’aven’t begun to 
drink. I can ’old more raw liquor than ——”’ 

“Then help me hide my treasure, 
Sykes.” 

Sykes snarled, ‘“‘ Mebbe you think as ’ow 
I cawn’t.” 

“One would be led to believe by the 
color of your eyes ———”’ 

“*Mebbe you think as ’ow I cawn’t drink 
three bottles and be clear in my ’ead.”’ 

“Impossible,”” murmured Freddy gravely. 

“‘Himpossible?” roared Sykes. ‘“‘Him- 
possible ‘ell! I can drink four quarts and 
be clearer in my ‘ead than you.” 

“No, Sykes. No. You mustn’t ask me 
to believe it. You forget, Sykes, that I’m 
the son of my father. No, you'll have to 
show me. If you can find a better place to 
hide this treasure than I can ——”’ 

Sykes preserved his balance by embracing 
atree. “ Mebbe you think as ’ow I cawn’t,” 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
he roared. “I was ‘iding treasures when 
you were in your cradle. I can 'old more 
raw liquor than ——”’ 

Freddy shook his head firmly. 
have to show me.” 

“’Ave to show you?” The villainous 
mouth leered. “‘ You hunderdone cake eater. 
Show you? I'll show you. No man can 
cast haspersions hon the capacity of Joe 
Sykes. Show you, is it? I'll bloody well 
show you the best place around ’ere to ‘ide 
a treasure. Drink? I ‘aven’t begun to 
drink, I ’aven’t. Mebbe you think as ’ow 
I cawn’t ——” 

“I doubt whether you can hold as much 
liquor as ———”” 

With a roar Sykes crashed through the 
hedge. Whistling cheerily, Freddy fol- 
lowed. A boastful fellow, Sykes. His intel- 
ligence was overwhelmed by his pride. 

“There’s honly one place to ‘ide a 
treasure ‘ere,”’ roared Sykes. ‘Come on, 
you hunderdone cake eater. I'll show you!” 


“You 


x! 
ADY GOBELIN herself, cruising nerv- 
ously over the lawn, a crossword- 
puzzle expression on her face, was the first 
to come upon them. Freddy had lifted the 
sundial and had placed it gently on the 
lawn beside the recumbent, snoring body 
of Sykes. He was peering intently at the 
cavity thus exposed, where rested an iron- 
bound box. Lady Gobelin descended upon 
them like an express elevator full of 
passengers. 
“Freddy Potter, is this your handwrit- 
ing?” Her pudgy wrist trembled with 
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violent emotion. She shook the slip of 
paper under Freddy’s sunburned nose. In 
the blue twilight Freddy perused the 
writing: 
CLEW NUMBER 12 
With one knee on the grass did the little 
Maiden kneel, 
While to that mountain lamb she gave its 
evening meal. — Wordsworth. 


” 


“Allow me, Lady Gobelin 

Lady Gobelin didn’t allow him. 

Gradually the guests assembled. Lady 
Gobelin had skipped lightly through the 
commoner brands of insanity, the more in- 
tricate neuroses, the various psychopathic 
cases that had come to her notice through 
the daily press. She was now carrying her 
allusions and metaphors into the realm of 
natural history, exposing the domestic life 
of lizards, toads and various arthropods. 
Her oratorical and scientific erudition held 
Freddy speechless. 

And then Mabel pushed through the 
circle of frocks and sweaters and real pearls 
and knickerbockers and checked vests and 
flesh-colored stockings. She placed the toe 
of her slipper against the bulbous nose on 
the lawn. 

She gave a terse scream. 

“Sykes!” she screamed. 

Lady Gobelin’s oratory turned off like a 
faucet. The guests fluttered. Attention 
was concentrated on the recumbent and 
wholly indifferent Sykes. Vague murmurs 
drenched the twilight air. Mr. Peticolas 
noisily blew his nose. 

Mabel peered into the cavity exposed by 
the lifted sundial. She saw the box. She 
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picked it up, wrenched its jimmied lock, 
and a shower of bracelets, necklaces, tiaras, 
earrings and pendants bruised the feet of 
Freddy Potter. 

Mabel gave a soft little cry. 

“The Gobelin jewels,” she cried. Her 
eyes looked amazedly into the manly eyes 
of Freddy Potter. The look of wonder 
changed to one of sweet, sweet tenderness. 
“Freddy!” she breathed. 

Something large and powerful came into 
Freddy’s heart. “‘ Mabel,’ he said gently, 
“will you marry me?” 

“Yes,” Mabel whispered against his 
cheek. 

For a moment Freddy held her close to 
his chest. While the guests were exploding, 
he kissed her a few times on the cheek. 
Then he put her from him. 

“Tt was this way,” he said. ‘‘There’s a 
text in Matthew about how the kingdom of 
heaven is like a treasure hid in a field. The 
text got me thinking.” 

“‘Ah-h-h,” said the guests. 

“I began to wonder,” Freddy smiled at 
his beloved. “I began to wonder whether 
the man Sykes couldn’t possibly be hang- 
ing around the place, waiting for a chance 
to grab the loot that the circumstances of 
his flight forced him to bury. A wild 
guess? Perhaps. But the wild guesses are 
more apt to be right than the tame 
guesses _"" 

Freddy stopped abruptly. A face, a pink 
face, was looking over the shoulders of the 
guests. Lord Gobelin’s face! The expres- 
sion on the face made Freddy pause. Lord 
Gobelin, Freddy thought swiftly, was 
about to be violently ill. 
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A homicidal type. A well-indicated homi- 
cidal psychosis,” said the expert, putting 
back the bottle. ‘Every symptom shows 
me vir 

T WAS two or three days after this— good 

and anxious days for Doc Myers, stew- 
ing over this new complication he was in— 
when Sol Fliederbaum called him over to 
him, where he stocd on the steps of the sales 
office of the Happyhome Heights Realty 
Company, looking balder and redder and 
more like an excited fish than ever. 

“For goodness’ sake, where were you?” 
he asked him. “I’ve been looking all over 
for you.” 

“What is it? What is it now?” said the 
Doe. 

“Sh-h!"” he said, holding his fingers to 
his lips and going back into the office, mo- 
tioning him to come in too. 

For though the new crowd was supposed 
to own the property, they wouldn’t take 
possession of it. 

“Listen,” he said. ‘‘Do you know the 
scheme that’s on now?” he said in a low 
voice. ‘ What it is they're putting up on 
poor Happy now?” 

“No. What is it? What are they doing 
to him?” asked the Doc, wondering to him- 
self, as he did most of the time now: “ What 
next? What next?” 

He didn’t answer his question directly. 
“All over have I been,” he said in a high 
worried voice. “Fer thirty years in busi- 
ness around New York, and then in realty 
also. And all kinds of crooked games have 
I seen. But never yet nothing like this 
scheme these here unscrupulous crooks 
have worked up here now!” 

“What? What crooks?” asked 
Myers. 

“This psychiater at that sanitarium, and 
this lawyer—this irresponsibility pleader, 
and Cemetery Ed.” 

“Cemetery Ed!"’ said the Doc, loud and 
surprised. » de 
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“In with those other two? 
“Yes. They got together.” 
“How? When? In what way?” 
“Just right away when they got word 

what was going on—and the big money we 

was getting in for that cemetery.” 
“So they know about that deal now?” 
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“Sure they know. Sure. And so at once 
already they get together in conference to 
work what they could for themselves out 
of it. And they pool their interests and 
start in to pull off this new scheme!”’ 

“What scheme?” said the Doc. ‘ What 
ean they do now, when everything’s all 
done and paid up and settled?” 

“They're going to keep him there— 
that’s what—until we settle. They say how 
can they let him out, when our man came 
out—our own psychiater, in charge of 
him—and swore he had a disease, an insane 
phychosis that was incurable?” 


“Look! Wait a moment!” said Doc 
Myers, breaking in. ‘“‘How do you know 
all this?”’ 


“How do I know? How do I know?” 
the other man shot back. “ Ain’t they been 
to me twice already now with propositions 
of settlement with us—if they agree to keep 
their hands off and let us work him loose?”’ 

“What do they want?” said the Doc, 
clutching the high mantelpiece back of him, 
steadying himself, now he saw that he knew 
what he was talking about. 

“They want murder; they want it all— 
the whole cemetery back, you might say,” 
he said, “ That’s what they want. Posi- 
tively. If it had been anything anyways 
reasonable, maybe then we might have 
talked business. But these crooks just sit 
there naming these high unscrupulous fig- 
ures, and sey why should they come down 
when they got the strangle hold on him. 
And they can afford to wait, for they’ve 
got him, until we come through—for life, 
y’understand, if necessary!" 

“But—but we can’t do that!’’ said Doc 
Myers, stil! holding on to the cold clammy 
mantel with his hot hands. “You can’t 
just go off and desert him!” 

“You said it there,” said Fliederbaum. 
“Not with Happyhome Howe, you can’t. 
Not with him likely to blow up any minute 
on us—if he don’t get loose right away!” 

“Then what'll we do?” 

“That's what I wanted to see you about 
today. To see if you're game!” said Flie- 
derbaum, looking up at him. “Should you 
be willing to help him make a legal es- 
cape?” 

“A legal escape!” 


“Over into another state, y’understand 
the way they do sometimes with these in- 
sanity cases, when the usual ways of getting 
free don’t work outright in one state. So 
they can get over into another state—or 
country—with different, easier laws.” 

Doc Myers just stood there, turned to 
stone, you might say, like that mantel he 
was clinging to, wondering where this 
thing these men had trapped him into was 
going to take him next. 

“7 should do it myself,”’ Sol Fliederbaum 
was saying. “‘Gladly. Only I am so fat and 
heavy. But you being younger, and in the 
family so, why then ain’t it up to you, 
more or less, to take a hold and work this 
thing? Here’s the scheme. Why wouldn't 
you take your motorcycle,’’ he said—for 
the Doc had this machine left over from 
his hospital days that he used now and then 
to run around on, for economy’s sake, 
partly. ‘‘Why shouldn’t you take that, 
with him in the back, and take a run with 
him? For it’s less noticeable and con- 
spicuous, waiting around, than an automo- 
bile. Just run him over into the next state, 
whichever of the nearest three around here 
we found out the laws were best in.” 

“But wouldn’t that be dangerous?”’ said 
Doc Myers. ‘ Wouldn’t that be a state’s- 
prison offense— helping a dangerous lunatic 
to escape that way?”’ 

“Why sbould it be?”’ said Fliederbaum. 
“Don’t you read in the papers about it be- 
ing done here all the time—and for regular 
criminals too! And anyhow, I'll look it up, 
and fix it up for you—that legal end.” 

So finally, after long argument, he pre- 
vailed on him to go ahead into this next 
step, taking pity on the old man, Happy; 
and, of course, wanting to make Nonita 
happy, and keep that half million dollars 
from the cemetery in the family, so far as 
possible. 

x 

T TOOK time, naturally, to work every- 

thing out as it should be for the escape 
and the place of hiding, and the legal plans 
and political connections for getting him 
loose in this adjoining state; and they had 
a wild time making Happyhome Howe 
stand still, and keeping him from kicking 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
everything over right away— in his nervous 
state—before they could fix it. And, of 
course, they took extra care now to keep 
the truth from him—about his being pro- 
nounced incurable and hopeless by this in- 
sanity exvert. For they didn't know how 
high in the air that might shoot him. 

“But you can't blame him, either,” said 
Doce Myers, speaking to Fliederbaum. 

“Yes. I know,” seid Fliederbaum. “ But 
still an’ all, he’s too unreasonable alto- 
gether. For ingtance, here now he’s all the 
time blaming you, and cursing you out.” 

“Blaming me? How?" said the Doc, 
seur, 

“For your picking him out this disease 
he’s got.” 

“He don’t know what Frothingham is 
saying—about his symptoms? He don’t 
know he’s been pronounced incurable?” 
said the Doc, excited. 

“Oh, no,” said Fliederbaum, “No. If he 
did he'd have flew the coop entirely.” 

“What is it then?” asked the Doe. 

“He just don't like the treatment-—and 
the medicine that goes with it,”’ said the 
real-estate man. “To be good and frank 
with you, he thinks you should have picked 
him out an easier disease—and would, 
maybe, if you’d known your business bet- 
ter, and wasn't so young in the doctoring 
game,” 

And for a minute Doe Myers couldn’t 
answer, standing there, chewing over the 
rank ingratitude of it all, in his mind. 
Going over ail he'd done for them from the 
start— when they first roped him into their 
fool scheme. 

“Well, for Henry's sake,” he said, 
“what do you know about that! Blame me 
for pushing that disease on him! Blame 
me!” he said. “You know who was re 
sponsible more than anybody else for the 
disease he got!" 

“I know. I know. It was himeelf,’’ said 
Fliederbaum. “But you know, by now, 
how Happy is. He remembers what he 
wants to—when a thing’s done, Every- 
body in the realty game knows that.” 

And then he went on and told him how 
the plans were shaping up—how they were 
going to work it in the other state; and also 
about getting him out of the sanitarium. 

“The best way,”’ he said, “will be for 
him to slip down the fire escape and over to 
his own house in the early dusk, just before 
dinner, for there’s a time there when the 
watching is specially loose. Then you can 
take him just as soon as it’s full dark, off 
over the state line on your motorcycle. But 
then in the meanwhile we've got to fix it for 
him there at his own home.” 

So they went over that, and figured out 
who waa best to bring in on it. 

“It should be his wife, naturally,” said 
Fliederbaum. “But I don’t dare trust her. 
For some reason she don't seem to be her- 
self lately. All excited up and mad acting! 
Entirely different from usual. Maybe 
you've noticed it yourself.” 

“T have, yes,” said the Doc, for he had 
been thinking that himself. 

“We'll have to tell her in the end, natu- 
rally,” said Fliederbaum. “ But not yet al- 
ready, not the way she is now. I should say’ 
now our best bet was for you to go here 
now to vour little girl, to Nonita, and tell 
it to her, the whole thing straight out.” 

So Doe Myers agreed finally; and saw 
her and went over it all from the beginning. 
And she was relieved and happy, naturally. 
And enthusiastic, too, about what Doe 
Myers had done. 

“It’s like a dream,” she said, “the way 
this has worked out —this fortune from that 
cemetery. And when we get papa loose 
from that sanhitarium it'll be just about 
perfect!" 

“That's our trouble now,” said Doc 
Myers. 

“What is?” 

And then he told her about what this 
Frothingham claimed now—that her father 
was incurable 

“Incurable? My father!" 

“That's what he claims—this boy. But 
don’t let that worry you—not what that 
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crook says!” said the Doc. And then he 
told her about what Fliederbaum had run 
into—this conspiracy between those three— 
Cemetery Ed and the lawyer Hogue and 
this psychiatrist. And she was all excited 
about it, getting up and walking the floor 
in those big free strides they teach those 
professional dancers. 

“Oh, why—why didn’t you tell me this 
before?’’ 

“Why? You couldn’t have done any- 
thing with Frothingham. He’s just a plain, 
hard-boiled crook,” 

“Couldn’t I? Don’t be too sure. Maybe 
I know more about him than you think I 
do. And it’s not too late—it’s not too late 
now,” she said, walking back and forth like 
a panther. 

“Yes, it is, too,” he said; and went on 
and told her why—about that legal escape 
into another state that had been settled on 
now; and how he was just coming to her to 
help them out, rather than to her mother. 
And she told him then he had done just 
right in that, for there was something 
strange that had come over her mother the 
last few days that she couldn’t understand. 

“And anyway,” she said, in a snappy, 
businesslike way, “you did the only thing in 
coming to me, and not to her. And I'll get 
everything ready so they’ll be no slip-up.” 

And then they made their plans together. 

“Where’ll we put him, while he’s in the 
house here?”’ he asked her. 

“Why not in the laundry, down cellar— 
where he'll be out of sight, and yet have a 
fire? And we can have your motorcycle 
right there with him—ready!” 

So Fliederbaum had another interview 
with Happyhome Howe and went all over it 
with him—how that legal escape into the 
laws of the next state would be the best 
and quickest way out for him. And he had 
mighty little difficulty in convincing him— 
of anything that would get him out of there 
quick. 

So he handed him a saw blade for the 
window bars, which weren’t so very big— 
just makeshift things that had been inserted 
in the windows of that old house not built 
originally for a sanitarium. And Happy- 
home set to work. 

The first night was too soon, of course; 
and the second was too clear and pleasant. 
But then the third one came—dark and 
gloomy and overcast, and the twilight set 
in early, long before dinnertime—the way 
they had to have it. And Happyhome Howe 
slipped out through the bars he'd cut, into 
the dusk and down the fire escape—drop- 
ping that last story, where it was caught 
up, as he could with those long legs of his. 
And Doc Myers, who was outside a ways, 
watching, gave him the whistle that the 
coast was clear; and went on ahead of him, 
seeing that everything was all right—until 
finally he steered him into the laundry at 
his home, and left him there. 

The Doc went upstairs then and told 
Nonita that her father was down there, her 
raother, as it happened, being down in the 
city shopping, and not home yet. So No- 
nita went down, while he stayed up. And 
for quite a while he could hear them talk- 
ing—in whispers first, then louder. And 
then, all of a sudden, this one word fose up, 
all at once, out of the cellar—in a hoarse, 
strained voice—the voice of the father; and 
hit his ear. Just one word: 

“Incurable!”’ 

And when he heard it the Doc’s blood 
ran cold, you might say. For he saw then 
he must have forgotten to warn Nonita not 
to tell her father about this expert’s saying 
he wasincurable. ‘“Incurable?” said the 
terrible hoarse voice in the cellar. “Who 
told you so?” 

And he could hear her, telling him, ap- 
parently, in a low voice, and warning him 
to keep his own voice down. 

But the Doe could hear him just the 
same, through that floor over the cellar— 
not so loud, but clear and distinct and bit- 
ter—calling out the Doc’s own name. 

“So that’s it!” he said. “I might have 
known it! I got him to thank for this also. 
That’s what comes from bringing a young, 
inexperienced boy into your doctoring,” he 
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said; and cut loose and cursed him out for 
giving him symptoms that would let the in- 
sanity experts figure out that he was hope- 
less. 

And then he could hear her working a 
word in now and then—pacifying him and 
defending the Doc against him; telling him, 
evidently, he shouldn’t blame him—he was 
doing all he knew how, and taking a good 
big chance for him right now, getting him 
off into the other state. And finally she 
came upstairs, and the Doc saw her face 
was flushed. But she didn’t speak to him 
about what they’d been talking of —but 
something entirely different. 

“T’m worried,” she told him. ‘I’m wor- 
ried sick about father. He’s got hold of one 
of those bottles of Scotch he had over in the 
cold cellar.” 

“What—a quart bottle?” said the Doc, 
nervous, knowing too well what he might be 
liable to do after all those months without 
a drop. 

“I’m afraid so,”’ she told him. “And it’s 
more than half gone now.” 

And then she closed up; for as she was 
saying it, her mother came in, looking 
around in that queer, angry, suspicious way 
she had lately. 

She hadn’t been there but a minute or so 
when the telephone rang, and before they 
could prevent it she had gone over and an- 
swered. For they knew then there was a 
chance it might be from the sanitarium. 

“No. No. Certainly not. Nota sign!” 
they heard her answering. ‘Tell me! What 
is it? What do you mean?” she said. And 
kept on breaking in, excited—‘‘Yes. Yes. 
Yes’’—as they talked at the other end. 

And then they shut down on her appar- 
ently, and she came over, as white as a 
sheet. 

“Your father’s gone!"’ she called out. 
“Your father’s escaped from that sani- 
tarium. He'll die. He'll catch his death of 
cold—out bareheaded, without an over- 
coat—on a night like this. It’s suicide,” she 
said, almost breaking down, 

And then the Doc nodded, and Nonita 
went over and put her arms around her, for 
they saw the time had come to break the 
news to her. 

“Don’t worry, mother. Don’t!" she 
said, reassuring her. “He's all right. He’s 
right here in the house now—down in the 
laundry!” 

And the minute she heard that, she 
changed entirely—her whole voice and 
manner, “He is, is he? Then send him 
up here. Right away!” she said, in a hard, 
angry, hurrying voice asif she couldn’t wait. 
“Right away. I’ve got a bone I want to 
pick with him!’’ 

And they both stood back from her, 
where she had broken away from Nonita, 
astonished. For usually she was the quiet- 
est, meekest woman you ever listened to, 
especially so far as her husband was con- 
cerned. 

“Go on. Hurry. Bring him up here!” 
she said in that hard tone, as if she was mad 
through and through. And Nonita went 
around and pulled down the shades, while 
the Doc went down into the laundry to get 
her father. ' 

“He isn’t here!” he called back up, after 
poking around all over in the cellar, won- 
dering what had happened. 

“He’s upstairs then,” said Nonita back, 
“on the second floor. He must have gone 
up the back way through the kitchen. Yes, 
yes, there he is! I can hear him prowling 
around up there.” 

So Doe Myers went up—just as Happy- 
home Howe came stepping down the stairs 
into the living room; more or less cautious, 
with the influence of that Scotch more or 
less evident—as he stood there finally at 
the foot of the stairs, holding on to the end 
of the banisters with one hand, and the other 
out before him— waving it and calling to his 
wife in a thick sentimental voice. 

“H’lo, hon! H’lo, ma! Are you glad to 
see me?” 

“What is this? Where are you going?” 
she asked him. 

“I'm going out of the state, ma. I’m go- 
ing to be free!"’ 
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“T don’t know whether you are or not!” 

“Why—what’s the matter, hon?”’ said 
Happyhome, straightening up in surprise. 

And they all looked at her, startled—at 
the change in her—her stiff angry way, and 
the sharp hard voice she called back at him 
with—so different from his sweet buttery 
tone to her. 

“IT don’t know as I’m going to let you!” 

“Let me!’ said Happyhome Howe. 
“Why, hon! What do you mean? You 
wouldn’t keep me? You wouldn’t keep your 
poor old hub from getting free?” 

She just stood there, her lips pressed and 
sharp marks cut deep into her cheeks. “I 
might. I probably will,” she said. ‘For 
this finally is one of your schemes that 
won't go through—without me!” 

“My schemes!” 

“Yes—your schemes. I’ve had enough 
of them. Schemes. Schemes. Schemes! 
That’s all I’ve had since I married you— 
and got into the realty business. That and 
moving! Your schemes and my moving!” 

At first, when she had started out after 
him, Happyhome Howe just looked puz- 
zled—like a drunken man does at something 
he can’t understand. But now he went after 
her—half sobered up—and began talking 
more and more in that soft soothing tone 
he used with women either in his own home 
or selling property to others. 

“Schemes, hon!” he said. ‘“Ain’t we 
always got to have schemes? Ain’t we al- 
ways got to have them to keep from going 
under in the real-estate business? You 
know you have, hon. And who got up all 
those successful schemes? And who were 
they made for? For you, hon, weren’t 
they? You and Nonita!” 

He came nearer and put his hand on her 
shoulder now, thinking he had her sold. 
But she brushed it away. 

“Successful!” she said, sarcastic. ‘‘ Yes. 
Like this last ene!” 

“Well, ain't it? Ain’t it?” he said. 
“Ain’t we rich now? Ain’t we got a won- 
derful thing out of this cemetery I went out 
and got for you—you and Nonita? If that 
ain’t successful, what is?”’ 

Then he stepped back, surprised at her 
laugh—the harsh, high, bitter laugh she 
sent back at him, so foreign from anything 
he had ever heard from her lips. 

“Successful, yes! More successful than 
you think it is! For me!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean this. I mean that this is the last 
scheme you work—without having me take 
care of it.” 

He stood bewildered, looking at her, be- 
fore he went on, trying again, in that sirupy 
plausible realty salesman’s voice. ‘“‘ Without 
you, hon? Haven’t you always been in 
with me on everything? Ain’t that the way 
we've always worked together—fifty-fifty? 
You fixing up houses, and I selling them!" 

“It'll be different now. You may sell 
them, and I may fix them—doing all the 
work, while you do the talking, as usual. 
But from now on, for a change, I'll handle 
the money. That is, if we come to an 
understanding that suits me!”’ 

He just stood there then, open-mouthed, 
while she went on, recalling to him about 

*the various schemes they’d worked to- 

gether in the past. “You remember that 
last time—that time three years ago when 
you put that other property out of your 
name into mine? And how you wheedled 
it out of me—all that good money we made 
that year—and sunk it in that next wild 
scheme, and lost every dollar?”’ 

“Why, hon, you know why that was!” 

“Yes, I know. I knew full well. It was 
because I let you loose, because I didn’t 
keep that money in my own name when I 
had the say over it. The way I’ve got this 
now-—this half million from this ceme- 
tery!” 

And when she said this, Happyhome 
Howe gave a silent start and stood staring 
while she went talking on in a hard, fast, 
kind of hysterical voice—the voice of a 
woman who’s taking a final stand against 
a man that’s always had his way with her, 
and is steeling herself to go through with it. 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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FOR HOT CLINKER CONVEYING IN THE 


BESSEMER, PA., PLANT OF THE 


BESSEMER LIMESTONE CEMENT 
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GOODYEAR CONVEYOR BELT 


20-5 PLY- 28 OZ. DUCK yy 


LENGTH -509 FT.. SPEED 235 F 


CAPACITY, 6500 BBLS. PER DAY 
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ich of Goodyear-equi pped clinker conveyor in Bessemer (Pa.) plant of the Bessemer 
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Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 


The hot clinker record—and the G. T. M. 


GOOD YEAR | 


Cement men will tell you that clinkers which run a temperature 
of 90 to 340 degrees Fahrenheit, and average a hundred 
pounds to the cubic foot, can make short work of an ordinary 
belt. This hot and abrasive material was doing its destructive 
worst to eat up belts in the Bessemer (Pa.) plant of the Bessemer 
Limestone & Cement Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, when 
an extraordinary conveyor belt came on the job at the specifi- 


cation of the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


How this record belt got its chance to show it could do more 
than two other belts is an interesting story in itself. When the 
Bessemer cement plant was opened, five years ago, both the 
transmission and conveyor belt equipment was almost 100% of 
a certain make other than Goodyear. 


In the course of replacements, the officials became interested 
in the Goodyear Plant Analysis Plan, by which belts are accu- 
rately specified to the duty required of them, and designed and 
built to those specifications. The G. T. M. was given an op- 
portunity to analyze one drive and recommend belting for it. 


That single Goodyear Belt proved so efficient and economical 
that, one after another, as the original belts gave out, more 
Goodyear analyses and more Goodyear Belts followed, until 
today, nearly all of the belt equipment is Goodyear. 


A Goodyear analysis was made of the hot clinker conveying job 
late in 1923. In co-operation with the plant officials, the G. T. M. 
went over all the operating conditions affecting the belt, and 
made a careful computation of all the mechanical factors— 


pulley diameters, center-to-center distance, load, speed, and so 
on. His recommendation was a 20-inch, 5-ply, Goodyear Con- 
veyor Belt, with 3-16 inch top cover and standard bottom cover. 


The best ever done on this job by a belt of another make was 
1,461,000 barrels; the second best, of still another make, was 
800,000 barrels; the third, 600,000 barrels. The Goodyear Con- 
veyor Belt, installed in December, 1923, lasted till October, 1925, 
and carried more than 2,500,000 barrels—more than any two 
of the previous belts and nearly as much as all three! 


A report from Mr. F. R. Kanengeiser, Vice President and 
General Manager of the Bessemer Company, says: ‘We thus 
show a very appreciable increase in service from your belt, and 
are pleased indeed to offer our testimony to that effect."” Mr. O. 
E. Wasson, the Superintendent of the Cement plant; Mr. S. L. 
Duvall, the Master Mechanic, and Mr. J. A. Johnson, Superin- 


tendent of the Stone plant, make similar comments. 


Is it not reasonable that you, too, may profit from a G.T. M. 
study of your belting requirements? The G. T. M. is an expert 
on belting, and he has a practical knowledge of many indus- 
tries. His service is available for the analysis of a single drive or 
a complete plant. You may depend on any Goodyear Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods he may recommend—Goodyear Conveyor 
and Transmission Belts, Hose, Valves and Packing —to give you 
extraordinary service from every standpoint of efficient eco- 
nomical operation and long wear. For information or records, 
write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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Bumpers that stand Bumps 


There are many times when a 
reliable bumper is worth its 
weight in gold. Stewart-War- 
ner Bumpers have saved many 
cars—saved many lives. 


“Stewart- Warner Bumpers have saved many cars” 


Let’s not be over-confident 
that “we” will not have a crash 
—or even a little bump. We 
may be ever so careful, but 
emergencies arise, unexpect- 
edly, when we would give “any- 
thing” for a bumper that would 
save us and the car. 


Even with the very best of 
brakes, it is not always pos- 


TWELVE MILLION PEOPLE ARE TODAY USING STEWART-W 


sible to stop before the bump 
—even though you may be 
the most careful driver—but 
when the brakes won’t work— 
Stewart-Warner Bumpers will! 


They are the best bumpers in 
the world—built to withstand 
severe shocks in a scientific 
way—that will protect the car 
and occupants—save lives and 
repair bills—more than earn- 
ing their cost. 





Automobile and accessory dealers—with the 
Stewart-W arner sign—are “depots of safety” 


STEWART-WARNER 
Accessories 
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“Be guided by a reliable name!’ 


If all cars had Stewart-Warner 
Bumpers, few would have to 
pay for damaged fenders and 
ALL cars would stay young- 
looking—without the wrinkles 


that make a good car look old. 


Automobile and accessory deal- 
ers—with the Stewart-Warner 
sign—are “depots of safety”— 
where these “better bumpers” 
will be installed to your entire 
satisfaction. 


Be guided by a reliable name! 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR'’N 
CHICAGO - U.S.A. 


Stewart-Warner 
Matched-Unit Radio 


The outstanding success of the 
Radio real:n. The only com- 
ee radi>-—Instrument plus 

ubes plus Reproducer plus 
Accessories—by one maker. 





All made to operate in perfect 
unison insuring the height of 





radio reception. 
Models from $65 to $450 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

“I’ve had enough,” she replied. “I’m 
through. From now on, I have the say on 
our money. And I’ll stand out for that for- 
ever. You can talk and talk and talk, but 
you'll never get our money loose again 
from where I’ve got you and it under con- 
trol now!” 

By this time Happyhome Howe had 
dropped again the mean hard look that had 
come into his eyes while she had been talk- 
ing, and had found his voice and was start- 
ing in trying the sweet stuff once more— 
stretching out his arms to her. 

“What is it, hon? Tell me, ma. There 
must be some misunderstanding here some- 
where. Who—what’s turned you against 
me like this?” 

“Do you want to know that really?” 

“TI do,” he said, in a sad regretful voice. 

“Well, if you do,” she said, her hard 
voice not changing—‘“‘if you want to know 
I’ll show you.” And stepping over to a 
table she opened up the leather shopping 
bag she always carried, and pulled a long, 
slender, official-looking paper out from an 
envelope in it. ‘It’s this!’’ she said, wav- 
ing it toward him. “This is what turned 
me finally—the last straw!” 

“What is it?’’ said Happyhome, taking it 
as if he was astonished, but knowing, ap- 
parently, the Doc thought, all the time, 
just as soon as he saw the thing. 

“It’s your income tax—your income-tax 
bill for the last quarter,” sbe shot back 
at him. 

And Doc Myers saw in a minute, natu- 
rally, what it was—another one of those 
cases that you hear of all over now, where 
the husband holds back his income from 
his wife, until she gets a line on it through 
the Government. Only this case was hay- 
ing serious consequences. 

“Your tax,” she kept on, in her high 
metallic voice, while her husband just 
stood there silent, fumbling. ‘On nineteen 
thousand five hundred dollars’ income. 
Nineteen thousand, seven hundred and 
fifty-six dollars,” she said, dwelling on 
every figure. “‘ You—you—with nineteen 
thousand, five hundred dollars—and spend- 
ing it, squandering it. On yourself, on 
Scotch and poker parties, and worse still, 
for all I know! And I moving—moving 
from one house to another, mostly with my 
own hands. Fixing up and selling houses 
for you; slaving like I have for the past 
twenty-seven years, since I married you, 
and got into this darned home-making 
realty business. Drudging, moving, slav- 
ing! And you out spending it—all over, 
with both fists!’’ 

He stood there, looking dumb, cornered. 
But getting dangerous, too, the Doc 
thought, all the time. 

“You know what I’m going to do?” she 
was asking him. ‘“‘ Do you know what I am 
from now on?” 

“No, what?” he asked after a minute, 
surly. 

“I’m a rolling stone no longer!” 

“A what?” he said, not getting her at 
once. 

“A rolling stone,’’ she repeated. “For 
that’s what I’ve been—a rolling stone 
that’s gathered nothing but hard knocks, 
But from now on I settle down, with plenty 
of money; and take it easy—in one place. 
One place!” she said, snapping her fingers 
from where she stood, up under his nose. 

And he stepped back like somebody 
that’s just seen the family clock get up and 
walk out and close the door after it. 

“One place!’’ he said then finally, his 
voice lowering and that mean look coming 
back. “‘ What place?’’ he asked, staring her 


in the eye. 

“Paris,” she said in a high firm voice, 
staring back. ‘“Paris!’’ she repeated. 
“With all the money that I want—in my 
own control.”” And looking over, Doc Myers 
could see the change in her—a kind of glori- 
fied look, twenty years younger. “And if 
you want to come,” she said, stopping it, 
and talking business again to her husband, 
“you can sign what I want—and come 
along. And that’s my last word. I won’t 
compromise any lower. You can take it or 


’ 


leave it. I’m going to Paris, and I’m going 
right soon. And you can come or you can 
stay right here where you are, in that sani- 
tarium. Those are my terms!”’ she said, 
and stopped short, looking at her husband. 

He just stood there for a minute, glaring 
back, still and ugly. 

“Held up!”’ he said then, talking to him- 
self. ‘Held up by your own wife!” 

“If you want to call it so,’”’ she said, 
never once letting down. 

“Your own wife!” he repeated, his voice 
rising. “I see it!’’ he yelled. ‘I see it, 
finally! You're all in together—in this con- 
spiracy against me. You, and you, and 
you!”’ he said, pointing to one after an- 
other—and Doc Myers last. “But you— 
you especially,” he said, glaring at him 
now exclusively, his voice growing harder 
and harder and more dangerous. “I was all 
right—I and my family—until you came 
butting in and worked this thing on me, 
getting me declared hopelessly insane. And 
I thought at first it was just ignorance—the 
blundering of a natural-born damn fool! 
But now I see it as it is. I see now what 
your idea is, jumping in here, taking away 
my hard-earned money, cooping me up for 
life, marrying my daughter, running my 
affairs, and cutting in under me with my 
wife. My wife, that for twenty-seven years 
never passed me one harsh obstinate word, 
till you came! I see it now. And it’s going 
to stop—right here now.” 

And suddenly he reached into his coat 
pocket and whipped out a gun—a big old- 
time revolver. ‘I thought I'd have it,”’ he 
said. “I thought maybe I'd better go up- 
stairs and get it, so’s to be sure I would 
never go back—there. For I never will— 
not alive!"’ he said, with that mean, ugly 
look now just flaming in his eyes. ‘Not 
alive!” he said. 

And the Doc could see that the liquor— 
all that Scotch he had in him—had taken 
another turn now. From being soft and 
palavering, it had made him wild and dan- 
gerous. And suddenly the Doc stepped 
back, for he was advancing toward him! 

And in the meanwhile,”’ he said, with 
his eye right on the Doe, and bringing down 
his gun muzzle just a little, “why shouldn’t 
I just plug you?”’ 

“Don’t. Don’t!” said the Doc, crouch- 
ing back. “Don’t do anything you'll be 
sorry for, Happy.’’ 

But he only laughed—that harsh drunken 
laugh. ‘‘Why shouldn’t I shoot you?” he 
said, arguing. ‘‘ What could they do to me 
if I did? Nothing. Absolutely nothing! 
And you know it. For ain’t you made me 
hopelessly insane? An incurable, irrespon- 
sible madman?” he said, lowering the 
muzzle still more. ‘“‘ Responsible for noth- 
ing that I want to do?” 

But by now his daughter, Nonita, had 
him by the shoulder, calling to him:‘‘ Papa! 
Wait! Stop! Don’t! They’re here!” 

“Who?” asked Happyhome Howe, turn- 
ing like a flash from the Doc, swinging the 
muzzle of that gun in a wild irresponsible 
way—all over. 

“That doctor! 
asylum!” she said. 
way!” 

“Let them come. They'll never catch 
me—not alive!’’ said Happyhome Howe, 
letting down his swinging gun by his side 
finally. 

And turning, he left the room with great 
long strides, following her out back without 
any more talk—as if it had all been ar- 
ranged between them beforehand. And 
before the Doc really came to his senses 
they were gone and the front doorbell was 
ringing. 


Those men from the 
“Come! Come! This 


x 


HEY stood there in the door when Doce 
Myers opened it— Doctor Frothingham 
in front and those two big husky boys, at- 
tendants from that sanitarium, behind him. 
“I shall have to ask you to give him up,” 
said Frothingham, standing straight and 
stiff, with that kind of cocky military look 
a goatee gives you. 
“Who? What?’ Doe Myers stammered 
out the best he could; and Ma Howe, his 
mother-in-law that was to be, stood in back 
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of him, white and silent, fumbling at her 
neckband. 

“My patient,” said the sanitarium head, 
curt and commanding; and stepped in with 
the two keepers and closed the door after 
them, in that slick, cool, professional way 
he had about everything. ‘‘ Your pretense 
is useless,”’ he said in the same calm polite 
manner. “He has been seen coming here— 
and you with him!’’ he said, turning his 
dark sharp eyes directly on Doce Myers. 

And when the Doe started to answer he 
held his long white hand up. “Don’t. 
Don’t,” he said, checking him. “Your 
conduct in this affair has been incriminating 
enough up to date, I should say, without 
perjury!" 

“Oh, is that so?” said Doe Myers, start- 
ing to pull what he knew on that crook; 
and then holding back, for reasons of pol- 
icy, not knowing exactly what it might do 
if he showed him up with Ma Howe right 
there—and that matter of incurable in- 
sanity came out. 

“Yes, That is so,” said the other man, 
standing still and straight and scornful. 
“And I might add, it is certainly a singular 
performance for a physician, of whatever 
standing,”’ he said, sneering at the Doc 
as a young man just starting doctoring, “to 
be a party to a criminal offense—the letting 
loose of a dangerous madman upon the 
community.” 

“Dangerous. Mad!” said Ma Howe, 
starting in, apparently, to defend her hus- 
band, and stopping, interrupted. For No- 
nita was coming in from the back of the 
house, speaking. 

“Why, Doctor Frothingham! How do 
you do?” she said, coming forward, holding 
her hand out with a sweeping gesture, the 
way those professional dancers are taught. 
“What is it? What happened?” she said, 
using her eyes and playing up to him, Doc 
Myers noticed, from the very first. 

And the other man melted a little in his 
manner, seeing her. ‘It’s your father,’”’ he 
said. And Doc Myers thought then of what 
Nonita had said about knowing him better 
than he knew. And after all, he thought to 
himself, how much did he know about the 
times she must have seen this man, going 
over to visit her father at that asylum? 
“It’s your father,’’ he was saying to her, 
with that foolish-looking smile, ‘* You must 
give him back to me.” 

‘But he isn’t here,” she said, opening up 
her eyes at him, hiding in back of inno- 
cence, the way women do. 

“Yet he undoubtedly has been,” he said, 
looking down, and still holding onto her 
hand where he had taken it. 

“‘ Doctor,” 
swering him, and looking back up into his 
eyes, ‘‘is it true that you have said that my 
father—my father’s case is incurable?” 

He hesitated and stammered now him- 
self, looking down at her. ‘“ Well, no,’’ he 
said. “Not necessarily. But I must have 
him—at once,” 

“You can’t,” said Nonita, “ He’s gone.” 

“Gone, Where?” said the expert. And 
the two attendants stiffened, looking at her. 

“T wouldn’t dare to tell you, doctor,” 
said Nonita, looking back at him, straight 
and still. 

“Dare to. Why not?” 

“Because he’s armed. He's got a re- 
volver—that he got from here. And he 
swears he will never be taken back by you 
alive.” 

And the two attendants put their weight 
on the other foot, watching her, but the 
crooked boy with the goatee laughed— 
started to. 

“You don’t mean that,” 
trying to frighten me.” 

“Not at all,” she said, cool and high- 
headed. “‘ Ask Doctor Myers. Ask mother.” 

And they both nodded back that this 
was the truth. 

“Yes,” said the mother. 
drinking, too—while he was here. 

“He’s crazy, ugly drunk!” 
Myers, adding his part. 

And then this Doctor Frothingham, see- 
ing they spoke the truth, stood back and 
stared at Doc Myers, high and supercilious. 


hesaid. ‘‘ You’re 
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HOOT GIBSON 


The leader in Western Drama 





HOOT GIBSON’S rise to 


screen fame is due to the fact 

that he represents the best ty 

of the American cowboy —not the 

swashbuckling, ne. gun- 
u 


fighting gg Ae of fiction, but the 
rollicking, wf ood-natured, coura- 
geous la o lives in the saddle, 
rides like a centaur and is wel- 
come wherever he goes. 


From the very begin- 
ning of his screen career with 
UNIVERSAL, he has set an ex- 
ample of earnestness and pains- 
taking effort and his every step 
up the ladder has been earned in 
every sense of the word. His nat- 
ural talent for acting has been 
finely developed through the excel- 
lent stories chosen for him and the 
facilities afforded by this company. 


In his latest pictures, 
“The Calgary Stampede’’ 
and “TheArizona Sweepstakes’’ 
he has stories of the arian oa 
They are both laid in a country 
where the scenery is beautiful — romance 
runs through them—coupled with just 
enough western villainy to carry interest 
and suspense. They give HOOT an excel- 
lent chance to display all his talents. “ The 
Calg Stampede"’ was maile on the 
scene of the stampede in Calgary, Canada, 
this year and was directed by Herbert 
Blache. ‘‘The Arizona Sweepstakes’’ 
features a great Western horse race and 
was directed by Clifford S. Smith. 


Watch for “Rollin = fewer 
a new REGINALD DENNY pic- 


ture from the story by John Hunter Booth. 

I am very anxious to have your opinion of 
HOOT GIBSONand REGINALD DENNY 

| am warmly prejudiced in their favor my- 
self. What do you think of them? 


(arl Laem WW le 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


You can also have cmtepeohed of photograph of 
Hoot eens and Reginald Denny 
for 10 cents in stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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“This is your work,” he said to him. 
“ And if anyone had told me that anything 
above the mental grade of a microcephalic 
defective would have done this-—-let a 
homicidal maniac loose upon a community 
with a revolver—I should have said he 
lied.” 

“You crook, you know better!" said Doe 


| Myers, doubling up his fists. And Nonita 
| caught her mother, steadying her, and 


| | Doe. 


called out to him. 
“Don’t. Don’t hit him,” she cried to the 
“Don’t talk. Don’t do anything— 


m | anybody. Let me do this. Let me talk to 


the doctor here,” she said. And she took 


| Doe Myers off into a corner, with all the 
| rest standing looking. 


“Come. Are you willing to come—and 
save his life—after this deadly thing you’ve 


| got him into?” she said in a sharp accusing 


I sell the 
scientific shave 
— yes, sir! 


“ Jim,” says Mr. Mennen, “I 
want to experiment.” 


“Sure,” I agreed. ‘But I’m 
no chemist. I’m a salesman.” 


“You claim your methods 
are scientific,”’ was his come- 
back. “ Why not use more sci- 
entific argument. Omit the us- 
ual patois and show the boys 
some depth. See if that doesn't 
sell more shaving cream.” 


No sooner said thah done. 
Men-shavers, lend me your 
ears. 


Take any kind of H20. Add 
a few molecules of Mennen 
Shaving Cream. Watch them 
multiply into a foaming mass 
of creamy, super-moist lather. 
Apply the powerful mixture to 
your follicles. Wiry whiskers 
wilt. Veteran bristles change to 
school-boy eiderdown. Der- 
mutation has set in. Razor gets 
hairs in any position— vertical, 
horizontal or diagonal. Re- 
moval is absolutely painless. 
No hot towels, rub-ins or local 
anaesthetics. 

For the best reaction, massage 
some Mennen Skin Balm on your 
facielepidermis. Ithasaspicy anti- 
septic bite. Then a cooling thera- 
peutic touch. Great for little cuts and 
scratches. Its delicious fragrance 
pleases your olfactory senses. 

Mennen Taicum for Men is made 
to match the pigment cf your skin. 
Neutral in tone. Invisible. Covers up 
the tonsorial shine and pallor. 





How about a little counter-ac- 
tivity in the direction of your local 
pharmacist? If you're susceptible to 
any kind of shaving misery, a few 
ineculations with the Complete 
Mennen Shave will make you im- 
mune for life. 


If that’s not scientific, it’s the best 
I can do in that kind of chatter. But 
the facts will stand investigation. On 
that score I'm right. 


(Menace fart 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAM 


| Frothingham 
| ing figured out by this time, the crook, Doc 
| Myers thought, what he ought to say—tak- 
| ing everything into consideration. “ You're 
| not going. You can’t. Do you realize what 
| you're doing?” 


whisper. 

“Save him? How?” asked the Doc, 
more or less sharp himself—fed up quite a 
bit with everybody laying everything in 
sight on him in this thing he had been 
dragged into by main force on just this 
same girl’s account. 

“Come with me,” she answered him; still 
sarcastic. “If you're willing to do that 
much!” 

“Certainly,” said the Doc back, freezing 
up himself. “ But where’ll you go?” 

“Just come along,” she whispered. 
know where he is—almost certainly.” 

“ All right,” he whispered back, high and 
dignified. ‘“Let’s go as soon as possible.” 

“The quickest way,” she said, “I guess, 


“7 


| will be to take your motorcycle, part way 


anyhow.” 

“Very well,” he said, still cold and sore. 
“You're the boss.” 

So she turned back then, and spoke to 
this insanity expert—-with the two keepers 


| looking out from behind him. “ We'll have 


him back,” she said, “within an hour. If 


| not, I’m going to leave word with my 
| mother here where you'll find us.” 


And Doe Myers and the rest all watched 


| her while she went over to her mother and 


whispered in her ear. And the Doe saw the 
mother give a start when she did so. 

“Are you sure?”’ she asked. 

“I know,” said Nonita back. 

But then the other man—that Doctor 
stepped over to her—hav- 


“Do you realize,” she asked him back, 
“what it will mean if I don’t? That's the 
question. If I let somebody he hates go 


| after him—when he’s got that gun—and 


he’s crazy and he’s drunk—and he’s sworn 


| he’ll never be brought back to you alive? 
| Are you willing to take that chance?” 


“T can’t let you,” said Doctor Frothing- 


| ham, making another bluff, but really glad 


to put the job on her. 
“Pish! Pish!"” she said, snapping her 
fingers at him, the way they do in those 


| gypsy dances. 


“Where are we going?” asked Doc 
Myers when they had got the motorcycle 


| out into the road, and she had got in back 
| and put her arm around him. 
| don’t mind telling me,” he said, cold and 


“If you 


frigid, and hurt down to the bone by the 


| way she had been acting toward him. And 
| none too anxious, if the truth was known, 


to go diving out into the dark after this 
crazy drunk, with a revolver, that had just 


| sworn to have his life. 


And he felt her stiffen and turn hostile, 
where she had him around the waist. 

“Not a bit,” she answered very formal. 
“We're going to the cemetery, the mor- 
tuary chapel,” she whispered, with her lips 
close up behind his ear, but her tone very 


| distant and cold. “ We fixed that up when 


we were down in the laundry as the place 
he was to head for if anything happened at 
the house, the place where nobody would 
ever think of looking.” 

“And what’'l! we do,” asked Doc Myers, 
“if he starts loose on us with that revolver? 
What about taking some protection?" 
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“You aren’t afraid, are you?”’ she said 
in a more or less scornful voice; and he 
could feel her body behind him on that 
motorcycle stiffen up in a kind of hostile, 
critical way. 

“IT was thinking of you!” he said back, 
sore, his body stiffening also, when he 
thought of how all parties of this thing per- 
petually put him in the wrong—after load- 
ing all the work and danger onto him. 

“You'll protect me, won’t you?” she 
said, still making sarcastic cracks. 

They whirled along in silence, through 
the dark, both furious, he going faster and 
faster the madder he got, and she clinging 
closer and closer, naturally, to hang on. 
Locked always closer together in this 
strange unusual lovers’ quarrel, the more 
they fought; and madder with every bump 
they hit. 

“We'll have to get off here, I guess, and 
walk,” said the Doc, breaking the silence 
finally in a sharp crisp voice, afraid to go 
any farther up that rough back road that 
turned off now to the cemetery, for fear 
he’d spill her off. ‘We'll have to walk the 
rest of the way.” 

So they left the machine by the roadside 
and went on, she talking and directing him 
in whispers, but saying only what was ab- 
solutely necessary. And they went up side 
by side through the dark, he offering to 
help her, and she refusing. And finally 
they came where they could see the first 
line of sagging fence around that old de- 
serted cemetery. 

“Come on,”’ Nonita whispered, starting 
to go in the little ruined gate, and going 
easy, when it began creaking. 

Then they stood there, stopping still, 
listening, while she opened it the rest of 
the way. And a dog a million miles off, at 
some farmhouse out of sight, barked and 
stopped. And they were alone in the world 
again, creeping up to this black mortuary 
chapel, and Nonita pointing at a broken 
window. 

“Me first,” said the Doc, whispering. 

“No. 1!" she said—correcting his gram- 
mar even now, he noticed! 

“Not on your life!’’ said the Doc. For 
naturally he couldn’t have her go first, as 
much as he hated to think of what was in- 
side there, and what might happen to him 
out of that blackness. 

“My dear doctor,”’ she said, whispering, 
mad—and the madder she got the finer her 
manners and language became, like most 
women—‘“‘once and for all, from now on I 
take charge of this. There has been blun- 
dering enough up to now!” 

“No!” said the Doe, still holding her, in 
spite of her trying to pull away. And the 
two stood there in a deadlock, fastened in 
each other's arms like a pair of wrestlers, 
beside that black hole where a windowpane 
was out; and got, together, the musty 
smell of the long-empty building, and the 
silence that came out of there. And the 
Doc stood there bristling along the back, as 
you do sometimes, listening into the dark, 
holding Nonita from moving, waiting. 

And then all at once he bristled more 
and almost cried out loud at what he saw — 
this circl® of light that started up against 
an inside wall. They stood there while it 
slid around, quick and nervous; up and 
down, over the walls and on the pews, and 
the floor with the stones on it that the boys 
had thrown in, and the desk on the plat- 
form in front that the boys had more or 
less torn up, moving, nervous, jumpy, all 
over the place, like one of those old super- 
stitious will-o’-the-wisps you read about. 
And all the time not a sound nor a sight of 
anything else alive anywhere. 

“Father. And his flash light!’’ said No- 
nita, whispering and pulling away toward 
the window. “I am going to speak to him.” 

And the light went out. 

“Who's there?” asked this big boy, 
booming like a big bell out of the dark. 
“Stand back. Stand back! Or you’re a 
dead man. I'll shoot. I'll shoot!” 

“It’s only me, papa. Nonita!"’ she 
called to him, struggling to move forward, 
while Doc Myers held her back from the 
range of that black window. 
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He didn’t hear her apparently, talking 
himself, telling what he was going to do to 
anybody that thought they could come in 
there and take him back. And his voice, 
the Doc saw, wasn’t so much ugly as high 
and hysterical—the worst kind of voice at 
such a time. 

“Papa. Dad!’’ Nonita kept calling. 

And finally he stopped and heard her. 

“*So it’s you!” he called out then. “How 
did you get here—so quick?” 

“*T hurried,” she said. “‘To be in time to 
save you!” 

“Save me? How?” he called back 
through the hollow-sounding dark. ‘‘How 
can you save me now?” 

“T’ll telljyou if you’ll let me in!”’ she said 
up closer to the window. And the flash light 
came over and rested on the window sill. 
“Don’t. Don’t!” said Nonita, pulling 
where the Doe was holding her back. 

“Who's that with you?” asked the voice 
behind the flash light, sharp and suspicious 
once more. 

And shetold him howthe Doc had brought 
her over. 

“What, him? That crook that did this 
to me? Let me out! Let me get to him!” 
he said; and started as if he was coming. 

And Doe Myers stood his ground, though 
it wasn’t the easiest thing he ever did. But 
fortunately for him, too, for the auctioneer 
did not come out after all. 

“All right, papa,’’ Nonita called. ‘I’m 
coming alone.”’ 

Before the doctor realized it, she had 
jumped away from him, and around to the 
front door, up over the broken steps, and 
then in. He heard her father close her in 
there with him, and thought, too late, he 
ought not to have given way to her, but pro- 
tected her against herself at all cost. And 
then he went and listened in at the dark win- 
dow. But they seemed to be talking low 
and peaceable. And she was apparently 
explaining something that she wanted him 
to do. 

“You don’t want to be shot, do you?” he 
heard her asking him. 

“Shot!”’ said Howe through the dark, in 
a kind of chilly wavering voice, as if, the 
Doc thought, listening, he was beginning to 
come out from under the Scotch and re- 
alized where he stood. Then he didn't say 
any more. 

But she went on, talking low and seri- 
ous-—just too low for him, except now and 
then a sentence. 

“Are you sure you can do it?”’ he heard 
the father ask finally when she stopped her 
talking a minute. 

“T’ll guarantee it. I'll guarantee it. In 
two months’ time,”’ she came back. 

“That's an awful long time, Doodlums,”’ 
said the father’s voice, using his pet name 
for her. “You don’t know; you can’t 
realize.”’ 

“It’s better than getting shot, isn’t it?” 
she said. “It’s better than being dead!” 
she said in a cold businesslike voice, evi- 
dently pulling him along through the dark 
now. 

And Doc Myers started around, with a 
crick in his neck from standing and stretch- 
ing up to the broken windowpane, where he 
had been listening in the dark; seeing now 
that she had persuaded him in some way 
that it would be best to come with her 
apparently, and give himself up to Frothing- 
ham. So he went around to the front, be- 
side the old broken steps, just as they opened 
the front door of the mortuary chapel from 
the inside. 

“Look out,”’ said the Doc. “ Watch out 
for those rotten steps there.” 

And at that, Howe—this man he had al- 
most wrecked himself for—cut loose and 
let him have it—how he had been respon- 
sible for everything that had happened from 
the first, with his insanity symptoms and 
the incurable disease that he claimed the 
Doc had fastened on him. 

“Get out!’ he said. “I never want to 
see your face again! Nor my daughter 
don’t, neither!’ 

And when he said that, he’d hit him once 
too often. It was more than the Doc could 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

stand. And he up and let loose himself, and 
let him have it back—good! He told him 
just what he thought of him, and his tricks. 
And they stood there, exchanging hot shots 
through the dark beside that old mortuary 
chapel—until the Doc heard the voice of 
Nonita, all at once, call to him, cold and 
clear. 

“That will do!” it said. 

And they both stopped. 

“‘Give me the flash light, if you please,”’ 
she said to her father, in the same cold, 
hard, polite tone. 

Then Doc Myers, watching, saw her 
light up her hand, and what she was do- 
ing—the sparkle of her engagement ring 
where she was taking it off. 

“Here,’ she said, handing it to him. 
“Take it. It is all over between us.”’ 

“Very well,” he said, slipping the ring 
into his pocket, very cold and formal him- 
self. ‘‘And now what can I do for you? 
May I offer to take you home on the 
motorcycle?” he asked her, very polite. 

“No, thank you,” she said, more and 
more distant. ‘Father and I will walk 
home together.” 

And of course, in a way, he saw she was 
right. 

He and she couldn’t have ridden back on 
that one machine together—the way they 
had come—after what had passed between 
them now. 

So the Doc followed back, about a hun- 
dred yards or so behind them, trundling his 
motorcycle. 

xI 
OC MYERS heard from them from 
time to time after that, through this 
Fiiederbaum; for of course, after that last 
slam, he resigned from that committee of 
management of the lunatic’s affairs, and 
dropped out of everything. 

It seemed that Nonita Howe had gone 
back with her father and given him right 
up to this expert, and the father had gone 
back over to that sanitarium with him, 
without the slightest kick or protest. And 
the girl was working in with Frothingham, 
and he was joshing her along now about 
there being hope for her father, in spite of 
the fact that he had been claiming he had 
an incurable disease. 

“For you see this scheme—what’s on 
now!” said Fliederbaum, telling the Doc. 
“The split-up that’s come there—between 
those three unscrupulous crooks.” 

“In what way?” the Doc asked him. 

“This psychiater. How he’s jumped out 
and left the other two—this Hogue, this 
pity lawyer, and Cemetery Ed—turning 
them both down flat.” 

“Why? How? What's the idea?” the 
Doc wanted to know. 

“Could you miss it?”’ said Fliederbaum. 
‘‘He’s out to grab the girl and the five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. And there you are! 
What can they do without him as their 
psychiater? What he says goes. He’s got 
to say whether Happy was insane when he 
was under him, or wasn’t he, naturally. 
And yet to marry her he’s got to say what 
she wants, naturally, y’understand.” . 

“But Happy—he’ll have to get out! Or 
blow up and commit murder and burn up 
the place!”’ 

“You’d think so,” 
“But yet, there he sits 
eyed kitten on a soft sofa. 
mysterious thing!” 

“But how could she even think of marry- 
ing that crook?”’ asked Doc Myers. “I 
can’t understand it. When I went through 
and showed him all up to her!” 

“‘Who understands them—who under- 
stands women anyway?” said Flieder- 
baum. “The last man that’s got them has 
them. Especially about business.” 

Then right after that—not more than a 
week, anyway—-the news came out that 
they were engaged. 

“T can’t believe it. It don’t seem possi- 
ble!”’ said Doe Myers, going over it with 
Fliederbaum. ‘“‘Engaged to that crook! 
And he old enough to be her father.” 

And then in the end, he got that final 
“Do you know what he does here 


said Fliederbaum. 
calm as a blue- 
It’s a strange, 


news. 


this next Saturday—this crooked psychi- 
ater?”’ said Fliederbaum, meeting him on 
the street. 

“No, what?” asked Doc Myers, in a 
sharp harsh voice. For he was growing 
thin, worrying and fretting over the thing. 

“They're going all together abroad — 
to Europe.” 

“She hasn't married him?” said Doc 
Myers, his heartbeats interfering with his 
voice. 

“Not yet, no,” said Fliederbaum. 
“Though it seems that it is something to do 
with that—so they say—that he takes 
Happy now to Europe.” 

“Why? What does he take him for?” 
asked the Doc. 

“To have his dreams tock by this big 
headmaster psychiater in Europe. This 
dream doctor, the head of all this new sci- 
entific dream doctoring,”’ he told him. 

“The crooks!” said Doc Myers, low 
down in his throat. 

“You know what I think?” said Sol 
Fliederbaum, with a higher glaze on his 
marble eyes than ever, leaning over and 
taking the Doc’s buttonhole. ‘First he’s 
going to save his face and square himself on 
this here calling Happy not insane finally, 
for this girl, after what he’s said public here 
already about his being all incurable. By 
getting a new opinion or some new treat- 
ment—he can say—from this headmaster 
of insane dreams in the world today!” 

“That’s one reason,” said the Doc, look- 
ing down at him. “ What’s the other?”’ 

“The second is that only so would she 
marry him, after her father is cleared from 
being insane—or so she says.” 

“Why so?” 

“For their children’s sake.” 

“Their children’s sake!” said the Doc, 
flinching at the disagreeable sound of 
those words. 

“So as to remove the taint. For how 
could she marry him with that insane 
taint on her?” 

The Doe stood still when he heard this, 
staring at the back of a car going down the 
road, like a man with no senses left. 

“And for her father,” Fliederbaum was 
going on with no one listening. “He wants 
to go, naturally, anywhere. And the mother 
is crazy to leave also. Go across—to Paris, 
especially!” 

And then the Doc went stumbling on 
home. And it was five days after that—the 
worst five days in his life—before the next 
development, when he was called to the 
telephone in his house quite early that 
morning that the ship was sailing. 

He almost fell over when he did so. For 
it was that voice that went ringing in his 
imagination now day and night—the voice 
of Nonita Howe. 

“Do you still love me? Do you wish to 
win me yet?” it said. 

And he said nothing, only gulped into 
the transmitter. 

“If you do, come—come at once to the 
steamer. And be there. I'll be watching for 
you there at 11:30; not later!” 

And within forty-five seconds he was on 
his motorcycle and on his way. 


x1 


OC MYERS came rushing on to the 

pier in record time, leaving the old 
motorcycle out on the street; and when he 
came over to the main passenger gangplank, 
there was Nonita Howe waiting for him, all 
set and ready to pass him in, dressed in a 
kind of Spanish way. 

Meeting her, the doctor hesitated, not 
knowing where to begin after that message 
over the wire. But there was no hesitation 
whatsoever on her part. 

“Hurry! Come! We've got only half an 
hour before sailing time!” she said, all 
business. 

And without any more greeting than that 
she had him following after her down 
through the fine, elaborate, palatial halls 
and corridors of the steamer, till she fi 
nally landed them high up in the ship. 

Then she opened up the door into the 
main stateroom of this fine, fancy suite de 
luxe. And there, sitting together on a fancy 
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bed, were Happyhome and Ma Howe, both 
looking awkward and more or less nervous. 

And then Doc Myers was surprised, for, 
seeing him, Happyhome Howe came for- 
ward and shook hands with him as warm and 
cordial as could be. And Ma Howe followed 
suit, with a look on them both, he thought 
then, as if they were waiting for him for 
some particular reason. 

“Glad to see you. Sit down. Make your- 
self at home,” said Happyhome, pointing 
him toa fancy light-colored kind of seat at 
the side. 

So the Doc sat down, more or less bewil- 
dered, looking all around; and Nonita Howe 
sat down diagonally across from him. 

“You're surprised, aren’t you?” she 
said, for his face showed it probably. 


“Well, yes, I am,” said the Doc. “I 


didn’t expect just this,” he said, looking | 
over to Happyhome Howe. “I didn’t expect | 


to see you all here, ke this. It looks good,” 
he said, smiling, “‘to see you here alone!"’ 


And Happyhome Howe smiled back a | 
“We ain't 


more or less nervous smile. 
alone,” he answered. “Not exactly—yet!” 

“What do you mean?’”’ the Doc asked 
back quick. 

“Ask her,” said Happyhome Howe, 
swinging over his long arm, referring him 
to Nonita. 

She looked back with a calm, sincere 
smile. “‘He’s with us yet,” she said. 

“Who?” asked the Doc, nervous. 

“Doctor Frothingham,” she said. 

“Where?” shot the Doe back. 

“In there,” she said, pointing at a door 
in the fancy woodwork. “In there. In a 
strait-jacket.” 

“In a strait-jacket!"’ said the Doe, all 
but jumping from his seat. 

“Yes. And gagged,” she said, using her 
eyes for emphasis, the way they teach them 
for the stage, but with both her face and 
body perfectly still otherwise. ‘We've got 
him here with us. And that’s what I wanted 
to see you about first!’ she said to him. 


“All right. Yes. Go on,” said the Doc | 
after a minute, in a more or less subdued | 


voice. And he could see the other two— 


the father and mother—leaning forward, | 


watching them. ; 
“That is, if you’re willing to take a little 


chance to win me,” Nonita said, smiling 


over at him. 

“Go on,” said the Doc, staring back to 
where she sat, ner face flushed, in that 
Spanish dress, never looking better in her 
life. “‘There’s darned little I wouldn’t do, 
after being away from you two months!” 

She smiled back at this, an encouraging 
smile. 

“It isn’t much, after all,” she said. “I 
got him--Doctor Frothingham,”’ she said, 
looking down and looking up again, and go- 
ing on, following a moment’s hesitation 
“after I let him get engaged to me, for that 
purpose, do you see? I got him to agree 
that he’d let my father free from insanity 
which, of course, you understand, I did this 
with him for!’’ she said, looking up at Doc 
Myers, with a more or less appealing kind 
of smile. 

.“*Go on,” said Happyhome Howe, break- 
ing in. ‘He'll understand—when you tell 
him the whole thing!” 

“But you see then 
off, anyway 


where that insane decree was out against 
papa. For those other two—that lawyer, 
Hogue and Cemetery Ed—swore that if we 
started out to get him loose in any way, 
they’d fight us clear down through--even 
against Fairleigh—that is, 1 mean Doctor 
Frothingham.” 

“IT see,” said Doc Myers, moistening his 
lips at the sound of that name from her 
mouth, and especially that first name. 

“And of course this attitude they took 
made it almost impossible for Fair— Doctor 
Frothingham—to do anything there—to 
reverse himself, after having once come out 
and committed himself, more or less in pub- 
lic, to papa’s having an incurable disease. 

“And then again,” she said, “there was 
mother. There was mother,” she said, 
sweeping her hand toward her. “Sore clear 


or we found right | 
the terrible difficulties in the | 
way —if we stayed right in New York State, | 
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through, on account of this thing of papa’s 
about that income tax; and swearing that 
she would never let him get his hands on 
that half million and squander out all we 
had again. Not even if we had to keep him 
in the asylum all his life—till he agreed to 
it. What to do, I didn’t know,” Nonita was 


| going on. “And then it came to me about 


your plan to get him out of the state; and 
all at once the whole scheme popped into 


| my head, all finished, just as it’s working 
| now—this compromise.” 





And the Doc, speaking finally, asked her 
just what she meant by that. 

“Why, a compromise,” she said, “that 
would suit everybody. That would get 
father loose from insanity, first of all. Even 
if not in New York State! And let mother 
stay abroad, and havecontrol of themoney — 
or keep it out of father’s hands indefi- 
niteiy—as long as she wanted anyway. He 
still being a legally insane man back in New 
York—where the money was; though out 
free from there personally, himself!”’ 

The Doc, looking over now, could see the 
mother nodding her head again decidedly; 
and Happyhome Howe still looking down, 
sheepish and subdued. 

“And then Doctor—Doctor Frothing- 


| ham—was to go with us, so as to get this 
| big expert’s advice and new treatment on 


papa’s case; so that he would have the 
right, when it was all over, to pronounce 
him cured, in spite of whatever he might 
have said before, keeping his own record 
straight. And then when this was done, he 
could marry me. So you see what I meant 
by a compromise—how everybody con- 
sented and was satisfied in this taking papa 
abroad.” 

“Everybody!” said Doe Myers, in a 
strong voice. “No!” 

“I'm glad you said that,” said Nonita, 
giving him a grateful look. “And you're 
just right. Everybody was satisfied in the 
party—by this compromise—but me!” 

And she smiled a brief meaning smile at 
him, And he smiled back; and it was all he 
could do to keep from getting up right then 
and crushing her in his arms. But then he 
knew he couldn’t now. The businesslike 
look she gave him right away told him so. 

“Me,” she repeated. “I hadn’t got what 
I wanted yet—out of this compromise. SoI 
sent for you to—to help me.”’ 

“In what way?"’ Doc Myers asked her. 

“That's a funny question to ask a girl,”’ 
she said, turning her face away. 

And Doc Myers jumped up out of his seat 
now—eager. “If it’s being engaged again!’’ 
he said. “If it’s marrying!” 

“Hold on. Wait!" said Happyhome 
Howe, standing up, grabbing hold of him. 
“Wait till you hear all she’s got to say.” 

“Yes,”’ the daughter said, looking over 
at him from her seat. ““You must. For I 
want to be fair. I want you to know just 
what scheme you're getting into this time 
if you do marry me!” 

“Scheme? What scheme?” asked Doc 
Myers, turned cold, more or less, at just 
the sound of that word. 

“This kidnaping—of him!” she said, 
pointing to the door of the adjoining state- 
room. “Of Doctor Frothingham.” 

“Tell him about it,” said Happyhome 
Howe in a hoarse, nervous voice, leaning 
forward from the bed, before Doc Myers 
could find his speech. 

“Weil, it’s simple so far,’ said Nonita 
Howe, looking over at the Doc, fixing her 
hair with a calm gesture. ‘‘ Just the substi- 
tution of Doctor Frothingham, for papa. 
As the patient, you understand, After we 
got him in here alone, together,” said No- 
nita, sweeping her arm about the atate- 
room. 

“Oh,” said Doc Myers, gasping. And 
the mother and father sat still and waited 


| on the bed. 


“It was a struggle, of course,’’ said No- 
nita. “‘But papa is a good deal stronger 
man. And it didn’t take long. The substi- 
tution, I mean! And the fastening him up. 
And of course there will be no trouble from 
the steamship people, for they under- 
stood—I gave them to understand—that 
we would have a nervous invalid with us 
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with his physician; we would want quiet, 
absolute seclusion. You see! And of course 
they don’t know papa from the doctor.” 

“‘T see,” said Doc Myers gruffly. 

“Yes. That part was easy, like all these 
schemes,”’ she said, in that calm, effective, 
dramatic way they teach these stage peo- 
ple. ‘Like so many schemes—like this one 
of yours, for instance, with father. Getting 
in is easy. But getting out is the real 
trouble. And so I thought it was only fair 
to you to let you know this time, in ad- 
vance, what you might be getting into.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the Doc, moistening his 
lips. 
“ Although I will say this,”’ said Nonita, 
turning her head to one side, ‘to be per- 
fectly fair to myself, too: I don’t think the 
next step is going to be so hard. I don’t 
think we’re so very far from a solution 
now.” 

“How? In what way?” said the Doc, in 
a hurrying voice. ‘“ What is the solution?” 

“Well, there’s two possible ways out— 
and it’s up to him which. To Doctor 
Frothingham, I mean!” she said, her voice 
rising. ‘If he resists we'll just have to take 
him along the whole way under restraint. 
And turn him loose, maybe, somewhere in 
France—-in the night, perhaps—from a 
train, maybe, while we keep on and escape 
into another country! 

“In which case, of course, you’d be al- 
most necessary, so as to watch out for him, 
if he had to have medical attendance, to see 
that the strain was not too great for him! 
And also to stand as the doctor in the situ- 
ation if any question should come up out- 
side, in conversation or otherwise. For papa 
wouldn’t be up to that, naturally. But I 
don’t really think that will be necessary. I 
don’t think he will resist!” 

“Resist what?” asked Doc Myers, 
nervous. 

“This,” she said. ‘This second step.” 
And as she said it she had her father hand 
her a document from his inside pocket, and 
passed it over to the doctor. 

“What's this?” said Doc Myers, burying 
his eyes in it. 

“That’s the document I’m going to have 
him sign—about him and those other 
people—that lawyer and Cemetery Ed. 
The details of that conspiracy they got up 
to hold papa there incurably insane under 
the laws of New York State unless he came 
through with the cemetery. I just put it 
down in black and white, the various things 
l’d dug out from him from time to time 
while we were engaged. For, of course,” 
she said, smiling, showing those fine white 
teeth she had, “‘all this could never have 
happened if he hadn’t been more or less 
crazy over me and I could make him do 
just about what I wanted to!” 

And then there was a silence from all 
four, the Doc, after a little start, going on, 
studying the paper in his hands. 

“All I want,”” Nonita was telling him, 
“is for him to sign up on the dotted line— 
what I know, and could testify from his lips 
already. And I think he’ll sign, rather than 
go through what he’s going through now for 
six or eight days!" 

“What if he wouldn’t?” asked Doc 
Myers, still talking more or less thick. 

“He will, I think,” said Nonita. “He 
isn’t such a terribly strong-willed man, in 
spite of that military pose, that goatee. 
And then again,” she said, “we could do 
other things besides keeping him tied up 
all that time. To persuade him!” 

“For instance?” asked Happyhome 
Howe, gazing, asif he hadn’t heard this part 
before. 

“Not. to hurt him!” said Ma Howe, 
speaking finally. “I won’t allow that!” 

“Well, for instance,”’ said Nonita, an- 
swering her father, “‘I1 saw here, in some- 
thing I read once, how they did it—once in 
one case like this—so as not to really hurt 
the victim—or make any marks!” 

“How?” they asked her, all three to- 
gether. 

“With a feather.” 

“A feather!” said Doc Myers. 

“Tn his nose, and his ears. Or maybe on 
the bottom of his feet!” 
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“Tickling him,” said Doc Myers. 

“Yes. Imagine it. Six days of tickling, 
gagged in astrait-jacket! And I know fora 
fact he is very ticklish!" said Nonita Howe. 

And as she said this they all turned 
around, For there was a kind of a rumble 
through that door into the next stateroom. 

“That's him now,” said Nonita. “He’s 
been listening in. Wait!’’ And Doc Myers 
noticed now that the door must have been 
left ajar. 

Then Nonita and her father got up and 
went into the next room, taking that docu- 
ment Doc Myers had been reading with 
them. And they were in there quite a while, 
the Doc and Ma Howe sitting waiting, 
listening. But by and by they came out, 
both. smiling. 

“He’s signed,” said Nonita. 

“Right on the dotted line,” said Happy- 
home Howe, waving the document over his 
head with his long arm. 

“ And now,” said the Doc, coming to him- 
self with a jerk, ““‘what about me? This 
steamer’! be sailing now, pretty quick!” 

“Sailing!” said Nonita. ‘She’s sailed 
already; twenty minutes ago!” 

“What we've got to do now,” she said 
going on, when the Doc stood there, frozen, 
“we've got to get ready to drop him off out 
in the harbor, on that final tug that I made 
arrangements with, provisionally. I think 
we can trust him. I think he’ll go quietly 
now, after all we’ve got signed up about 
him there in that paper. We'll take the 
chance anyhow.” 

“Take a chance! That’s what you got 
to do in any business!"’ said Happyhome 
Howe; and his wife nodded. And Doc 
Myers could see now that they were coming 
together, holding on to each other, appar- 
ently on good terms again. 

“And what shall I do?” said Doe Myers 
worried. “Shall I go ashore with him?” 

“That’s up to you,” said Nonita, look- 
ing steadfastly at him. 

He looked back, eager, and yet hesitat- 
ing on account of his personal position. “I 
haven’t a ticket—or anything!” he said, 
coming out with it. 

“That's all right,” said Happyhome 
Howe, smiling. “We saw to that. We got 
one extra. In case we had to take Fairleigh 
along too.” 

“But I haven’t a cent,” said the Doc, 
still hanging back. “‘Not more than ten 
dollars in my pockets.” 

“What’s money?” said Ma Howe with 
another friendly smile. ‘‘ We've got all the 
money anybody wants. And it’s part yours, 
that’s sure! For you helped us get it. 
Without you we’d never had it.” 

“But my clothes,”’ said Doe Myers, still 
objecting feebly. “All I’ve got is right here 
on my back!” 

“Clothes!"’ said Nonita Howe, speaking 
finally. “‘Nobody notices what a bride- 
groom has got on!” 

“But she’s got hers all ready,” said Ma 
Howe, giving asly smile. “‘ And the captain 
can marry you any time, when you get to 
sea. 

“And there’s that stateroom—that’ll be 
all ready, waiting,” said Happyhome Howe, 
pointing back to where this psychiatrist 
was in there still, listening, in his strait- 
jacket, ‘just as soon as he gets out.” 

“Come on,” said Doc Myers, grabbing 
Nonita. “ Let’s get busy. Let’s get started 
to get him off on that tugboat.” 

And the older two stood still while they 
gave way to their natural feelings. And it 
was several minutes then before anybody 
spoke. 

“Three miles to sea—three miles! And 
I'll be out of this damn state! Free!” said 
Happyhome Howe, breaking their silence 
finally. ‘“‘A free man. Sane. Sane!” 

“And you two,” said Ma Howe, looking 
over with that little still smile she had, 
“won't be.” 

“Which?” asked Nonita Howe, raising 
her head from where it was. “Free or 
sane?” 

“Neither one,” said her mother. “ You'll 
be just married!” 


(THE END) 
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HE best tire you can buy will wear 
out sometime. That’s why you carry 
a spare. Similarly, the little Schrader 
Valve Inside that holds the air in your 
tires will wear out in time. Wonderful 
as it is, it will not last forever. 
A wise precaution is to renew the valve 
insides on all your tires, including the 
spare, at least once a year. It will take 
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Do this at least once a year 


but a few minutes, and then you'll be all 
set for many miles of carefree travel. 

Schrader Valve Insides are put up five 
in a small red and blue patented metal 
box, which keeps them clean and free 
from tension and wear until ready for 
use. They cost 30 cents for a box of five. 
Schrader products are sold at more than 
100,000 accessory stores. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 
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Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 
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COLLEGE SPORTS: THEIR COST AND WORTH 


“Human effort,” says Doctor Mason, 
‘comes with real freedom and success when 
its background is that of pleasure—whole- 
some fun, relaxation, sociability. Collective 
fun breeds fellowship. The substratum of 
emotionalism must be that of happiness, 
where masses of human beings are warmed 
and fused into that fine state of feeling 
which college men call fellowship and which 
they cherish to the end of their days. 

“What a wholesome and absorbing theme 

of conversation the fun men have had to- 
gether affords! A world of pleasant and 
glowing talk between young boys and old 
boys has centered about that theme. The 
spirit of fellowship is always evoked by any 
conversation about good times together. 
| Fun, especially collective fun, is one of the 
| most useful things in the world. I shrink 
from trying to realize what college life 
would be like without it.” 


Fun as a College Course 


“The fun of the game—the fun that goes 
| with the game and the fun that follows the 
| game in the talk of those who have shared 
| it, even as mere spectators—-seems to me 
jworthy of considerable emphasis. Any- 
| thing that lights the fires of human fellow- 
| ship or keeps them burning through the 
| years is not inconsequential. I do not re- 
| member ever to have witnessed a reunion 
|of college men when the question, from 
|}some alumnus, ‘Do you recall the game 

when ’ did not send the fraternal mer- 
leury to a higher point. Why? Because 
having fun together is an important part of 
college life, because pleasure—clean, active, 
| wholesome pleasure--is the best possible 
| background for sustained and successful 
| mental effort. 
| “But all good things can be overdone, 
| especially those of an emotional nature. For 
example, the attachment of dumb animals 
to human beings whose kindness inspires it 
| is a good thing to impress upon boys and 
girls, for it tends to stimulate them to kind- 
ness to dumb creatures. But the other eve- 
| ning I saw a motion picture which portrayed 
| a white horse kneeling by the grave of his 
dead master with head bowed as if in 
prayer. The emotional complex of the 


(Continued from Page 15) 


director who staged that film has a close 
parallel in that of many football fans who 
see little or nothing in college life outside 
the athletics, particularly football. 

“The greatest enemies of college ath- 
letics are its overardent friends. Between 
them and the men who hold that all of a 
student’s waking hours should bespent with 
his nose in a book or attending lectures, 
those who have the responsibility of the 
sane and successful conduct of a university 
have their troubles. Sports are invaluable 
as aids to the main purpose of college life, 
that of developing the mental and moral 
powers of the men and women who become 
part.of the student body.” 

F. H. Yost, athletic director of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, throws interesting light 
upon the question of how much it costs to 
give football training to college men: 

“There is a vast difference, little appre- 
ciated by the public, between what it costs 
to develop a football team in the field and 
the cost of training all the candidates out 
for football. Then there is the cost of put- 
ting on a full football program, with its 
heavy traveling expenses and stadium up- 
keep. During the past year the average 
number of men receiving football training 
and equipment here was 343—varsity and 
freshman candidates only. Our cost rec- 
ords for three years show these averages: 
Football equipment a year, $9950.78; var- 
sity coaching, $6656.09; other football 
coaching, $3440; football trainers and rub- 
bers, $2771.32; and training supplies, 
$1069.62. This shows that the cost of 
training, coaching and equipping 343 
freshman and varsity football players runs 
about seventy dollarsaman. Add to that, 
three dcilars as each man’s share of field 
upkeep. The past season at Michigan only 
twenty-five men were awarded the varsity 
M. Ifall the costs mentioned were charged 
to them, each man would represent an out- 
lay of nearly $1000. But remember, 343 
men enjoyed the benefits of football train- 
ing. As everywhere else, football at Michi- 
gan has met the deficits of other forms of 
athletics to the tune of about $41,000 a 
year, while football’s contribution to per- 
manent athletic improvements has aver- 
aged, for three years, $150,000 a year. 
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“Intercollegiate athletics is another ex- 
pensive piece of underwriting done by foot- 
ball. Every man now employed in our 
athletic department spends the full college 
year here on the job. Virtually all of them 
are college graduates. This is a big forward 
step and tends to place our athletic depart- 
ment on a level with our other university 
departments.” 


A Year-Round Job 


“T receive no salary for football coaching 
and am not responsible for that coaching. 
My coaching labors in the football field 
have been gratuitous. To the outsider, who 
considers the football season as a short 
working year, the position of head line 
coach or back-field coach looks like easy 
money. 

‘But in universities operating their ath 
letic departments as real university de 
partments this theory falls down. At 
Michigan, for example, here are the year- 
round duties of the head line coach: 


“1. General assistant to the director of 
intercollegiate athletics. 

“2. Administration of athletic courses of 
instruction in the summer school. 

“3. Administration of athletic courses in 
instruction in the four-year professional- 
training course in physical education, 
athletics and school health. 

“4. Teach courses in football and in or- 
ganization and administration in the sum- 
mer school. 

“5. Teach courses in organization and 
administration in the four-year profes- 
sional-training course. 

“6. Audit financial reports of intercol- 
legiate games. 

“7, Supervision of Yost Field House and 
Ferry Field. 


“The three other coaches are equally 
busy throughout the year.” 

Ohio State, like Pennsylvania and many 
other universities, requires physical educa- 
tion for both men and women. Save for a 
few assistant coaches who help with football 
in the fall, all members of the staff are full- 
time members of the university faculty. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
The athletic board controlling intercollegi- 
ate athletics has a clear majority of faculty 
members over alumni and student mem- 
bers. Emphasizing the large numbers 
profiting by athletic training, G. M. Traut- 
man, Ohio’s assistant physical director, 
says: 

“Last year the required work for men 
offered hygiene, tennis, boxing, soccer, 
speed ball, basket ball, volley ball, general 
class work, corrective classes, wrestling, 
fencing, cross country, tumbling and fresh- 
man football and track. About 2000 men 
took part in these activities. In the re- 
quired work for women, classes were offered 
in hygiene, hockey, archery, corrective 
work, dancing, volley ball and general class 
work. About 1500 girls received this in- 
struction. Also the department offers a 
four-year course in physical education, 
leading to a degree in the College of Educa- 
tion. 

“The intramural department, main- 
tained by the athletic association, is out- 
standing in its service to the student body. 
Complete records show that 4811 different 
men were enrolled in the nineteen intra- 
mural sports. With a male population of 
about 6000, this record is remarkable. 
About 800 men were candidates for the 
various varsity teams and therefore had 
try-out training. The total income from in- 
tercollegiate athletics for the year ending 
June 30, 1925, was $485,000, of which about 
$160,000 went to visiting teams and $158,- 
000 into the athletic plant. We who are in 
this work believe it to be a great asset for 
good when soundly supervised.” 

In many state universities where physi- 
cal education is a regular educational de- 
partment the athletic program enjoys a 
dual support. The state joins with football 
to see that every student has athletic train- 
ing of suitable sort and that every sport has 
a chance to do its best for its devotees. 
Purdue is an excellent example of this class 
of schools. Its director of physical educa- 
tion receives $6000 a year, of which $3500 
comes from athletic funds and $2500 from 
university appropriated funds. 

Purdue’s football coach is paid $6000 
and works the entire university year and 
has many duties outside of football coach- 
ing. At the Hoosier institution, as in many 
other state universities, general physical 
education and the intramural sports are 
financed by the state, and intercollegiate 
sports by football gate receipts. This prin- 
ciple of dual athletic support is generally 
applied in about this way: If Father Foot- 
ball, the faithful and sturdy breadwinner 
for the sports family, is able to bring in 
enough money to swing the entire program 
of activities covered by the term “ physical 
education,” or athletics, then the state gets 
off easy. But if the job of providing all the 
resources is too big for football, then Mother 
Commonwealth has to help out a little. 


Coaching Coéperation at Yale 


At Purdue, for example, the state last 
year contributed about $12,000 to physical 
education and intramural sports, while 
football brought in a net profit of $27,582. 
Of course the greater part of the gross ex- 
pense was the shares of gate receipts 
awarded visiting teams. The actual money 
spent on Purdue football totaled $16,474. 
All sports aside from football were losers. 
N. A. Kellogg, director of physical educa- 
tion at Purdue, says: 

“In order to make a creditable showing 
among the other members of the Big Ten 
Conference, we are forced to devote all foot- 
ball funds to the interests of intercollegiate 
sports, mainly to football facilities. Stadi- 
ums, playing fields, good coaching and 
equipment cost heavily. Our field cost 
$40,000 and our stadium, $160,000. Foot- 
ball puts a lot of money into the permanent 
improvement account. The same is true 
with every university that has any standing 
in intercollegiate athletics. To produce 
football standing and football income you 
must have the right physical facilities, plus 
good coaching. Both areexpensive. But the 
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public and the alumni are willing to pay for 
football thrills. 

“We hold that athletics at Purdue are 
primarily for the benefit of her undergrad- 
uates; therefore we sell them coupon books 
of admission to all athletic contests of the 
season at eight dollars each. These books 
brought a net profit of $15,684 into our gen- 
eral fund, which is separate from our foot- 
ball figures.” 

Yale looms large against the horizon of 
amateur athletic finance. Her football in- 
come for the 1924-25 season was $690,372, 
and her football expenses, $368,623, leaving 
a net of $321,749. But $227,022 was paid 
to visiting teams. Paul Barnett, spokes- 
man for the Yale Athletic Association, 
says: 

‘By agreement between the presidents of 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton and the ath- 
letic authorities of these universities, the 
salaries of the head football coaches were 
materially cut during the past two years; I 
think their report mentioned a maximum of 
$8000.” 

The Yale Athletic Association Club, 
composed of association officers, coaches, 
trainers, rubbers and assistants, is given 
credit for no small part of Yale’s success in 
recent years in athletics. These men meet 
every week and discuss athletic problems, 
thus securing a high degree of family co- 
operation. Other universities please copy! 


Father Football’s Poor Relations 


Yale had some startling deficiencies for 
football to settle—$60,118 for the crew, 
$47,473 for the track; basket ball, hockey 
and tennis, more than $9000 each; lacrosse, 
$8816. The total net deficit for minor 
sports was the tidy sum of $68,406. But 
Yale’s policy is athletics for all, and so good 
old football cheerfully settled the score for 
all other kinds of recreation. In his report 
President Angell makes this sound observa- 
tion: 

“The present purpose of employing 
coaches is not merely to win intercollegiate 
contests, as is often believed in outside cir- 
cles. It is quite as truly to teach students, 
and as many as possible, how to play the 
various games. The real significance is not 
to win this or that victory, but in the fact 
that each year there are no less than 2576 
registrations in the undergraduate depart- 
ments of men taking part in these physical 
activities with the advantage of supervision 
from the coaching staff."’ Elsewhere he re- 
marks that “Generally speaking, athletics 
occasion too much comment, favorable and 
unfavorable, for their best service to the 
student body.” 

Princeton’s athletic association operates 
on a big scale, as becomes a university hav- 
ing about 2500 students, faculty members 
and employes. Nearly 90 per cent of its 
students are engaged in athletics. Football 
pays virtually the whole bill for the twenty- 
eight teams participating in the fourteen 
forms of competitive athletics, which en- 
gage in about 100 contests a year. 

For every big game 6500 extra seats have 
to be erected at a cost of $1.25 a seat. The 
big pressure for seats is from New York. 
Three trunk telephone lines carry this pres- 
sure into the office of the athletic associa- 
tion and two expert operators are all but 
wrecked in meeting this demand. One 
Princeton man remarks: 

“Our stadium seats 58,000 and empties 
in less than ten minutes—when we're 
licked!”’ 

Princeton, I’m told, has an agreement 
with the other members of the big three 
that its coaching budget is not to exceed 
$22,500 for any season. Its net annual 
football revenue is a little more than $100,- 
000. Baseball at Princeton pays a little 
profit—about $8000. Here are some of the 
heavy annual deficits which football has to 
meet at Princeton: Track association, 
about $8000; rowing, about $12,000; 
freshman association, about $18,000; gym- 
nastics, swimming, lacrosse, soccer and 
tennis associations, about $15,000; field ex- 
pense, about $7000; office overhead, about 
$14,000; trainers, doctors, insurance, fuel, 
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taxes, and so on, about $17,000. Addi- 
tional permanent equipment appears to 
call for about $40,000. These figures vary 
from season to season, but they are given 
to me as being representative. 

Take historic old Georgetown, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., as an example of smaller 
universities without stadiums. Its athletic 
spirit is as keen as that in any of the big 
three. More than 90 per cent of its students 
are in athletics. Its athletic expenses total 
about $50,000 a year and the football re- 
ceipts are just about sufficient to meet them. 

Athletic finances at the University of 
Chicago run into big figures. It started the 
fiscal year, July 1, 1924, with the tidy bal- 
ance of $93,973.76 on hand. Receipts dur- 
ing the year were $272,915.66, and expenses, 


$162,521.91, leaving a profit of $110,393.75 | 


as a working capital. Of this, $11,000 was 
paid for the physical instruction of men and 
$168,944.71 was set aside as a nucleus of a 
fund for athletic buildings, leaving $24,- 
422.80, plus interest receipts of $4266.09, or 
a cash balance, June 30, 1925, of $28,688.89. 


Football yielded a profit of $182,209.80; | 


basket ball, $8446.64; swimming, $339.60, 
and interscholastic and high-school meets, 


$3033.25. All other sports were losers. The | 


upkeep on the grand stand, bleachers and 
field amounted to $9877.45. 


For the season of 1924, before Red | 


Grange established record gate receipts, the 
University of Illinois’ profits on games 
were: Football, $189,106.92; basket ball, 
$9383.16; circus, $4729.83.. Its dependent 
sports, supported by hard-working Father 
Football, brought in some heavy bills. 
Track ran behind to the pace of $15,983; 
baseball, $5601; wrestling threw a loss of 


$1961; interscholastic sports touched the | 


football gate receipts for $1176, and the in- 
tramural games for $355. The net profit on 
all operations was $133,306. Of this, $41,- 
021 was immediately put into the stadium. 
Up to November 1, 1925, the athletic asso- 
ciation has put nearly $270,000 into the 
stadium as a downright gift. 


Athletics for Everybody 


“The public, looking at large football re- | 
ceipts, wonders where the money is going,” | 


said Director George Huff. ‘‘ The answer in 
most cases is seats! 
dium is paid for, the athletic association ex- 
pects to spend about $200,000 to complete 
the great halls for intramural athletics for 
the use of all the students.” 

The Illinois Athletic Association has six- 
teen full-time employes, who are paid $30,- 
950, and twenty-eight part-time employes, 
receiving $37,200. To net a profit of $189,- 


When the Illinois sta- 


106 on an expense of $67,135 looks like good | 


business management. Here are the largest 
items of that expense: Games, $14,222.40; 
salaries, $9580.23; travel, $7514.05; sup- 
plies — miscellaneous and athletics — $6,- 
261.48; repairs and maintenance, $5707.93; 
training and hospital, $6916.77; ticket 
selling, $9845.17. 

This year, thanks to Red Grange, Illinois 
played to 379,639 spectators—-probably the 
world’s record for combined attendance. 
Michigan was a close second with 353,000. 

Northwestern University, at Evanston, 
Illinois, asks for emphasis on the fact that 
football feeds the whole family of other 
sports. Director K. L. Wilson says: 

“For example, in swimming, Tom Robin- 
son, who has produced over a dozen 
conference-championship swimming teams 
here, is lots prouder of the fact that he has 
taught thousands of Northwestern students 
each year toswim. Swimming classes from 
early morning till late night! Our gymna- 
sium is in constant use from eight o'clock in 
the morning until ten o'clock at night. 
Later we are going to build more tennis 
courts and provide more room for intra- 
mural and interclass sports. Football is the 
breadwinner for the entire sports family.” 

Northwestern’s total athletic income for 
the season of 1924-25 was $194,762, of 
which football furnished $176,014. The 
football outgo was $107,896. Large? It 
includes about $55,000 paid to visiting 


teams. Track loses Northwestern about | 
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Save Your Car’s 
Good Looks 
The wise motorist knows 


the time tested Aid to Beauty 
in a Motor Car is 


SIMONIZING 


SIMONIZ all fine finishes, 
including Duco and lacquers 
The MOTOR CAR’S VANITY CASE 





for beautifying your car is 
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They do* and 
they don’t! 
*They do 


Zive you constant reassurance that your own 
dapper appearance is founded on the best of 
taste, as well as common sense 


They don’t 

lose their smartness no matter how many 
times they have been laundered, Style is 
woven in—not stitched and starched and 
ironed in. The Van Heusen is the only collar 
made of just one single piece of smooth, 
strong, multi-ply fabric. The loom has woven 
the fold in, woven a faultless curve in, woven 
comfort and smartness in. 

For all occasions it is the world’s smartest, most 
comfortable and most economical collar. 


PATENTED 


the Worlds Smartest’ COLLAR 


12 STYLES ~ 50 CENTS EACH 


New York 
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$7000, baseball about $6500 and basket ball 
about $1300. 
An interesting suggestion has been made 


| to me regarding varsity football versus pro- 


fessional football. Why not have profes- 


| sional teams divided along university lines? 
| Postgraduate football! Professional foot- 
| ball as it exists today has no associational 


attraction, no pull of college interest and 


| loyalty. Suppose that Red Grange’s Bears 
| contained only men from the University of 

Illinois, playing against other professional 
| teams, each composed exclusively of men 
| from one university or college. Undoubt- 
| edly it would carry the college spirit over 


into the professional field and doubtless im- 
prove its methods. Besides, it would fur- 
nish a world of excellent advertising for the 
educational institutions represented by 
these teams. 

Managers of university athletics urge 
that it would detract from patronage of un- 
dergraduate games. Perhaps; but appar- 
ently the public cannot get enough football; 
the huge gate receipts of the professional 
games suggest this conclusion. Again, 
thousands are turned away from most of 
the big amateur games. ‘Sold out in ad- 
vance” has a familiar sound to fans. The 
postgraduate season could be begun after 
the amateur season had closed. America 
has an open purse ready to pay handsomely 
for its entertainment, and apparently it 
gets a bigger kick out of football than any 
other form of competitive sport. The pos- 
sibilities of this suggestion are decidedly in- 
triguing. Something to think about! 


A Phi Beta Kappa Eleven 


All this, however, is from the viewpoint 
of the public, which demands its pet form of 
sport and, because it is willing to pay the 
price, sees no reason why that entertain- 
ment should not be provided in quantities 
to meet the demand. Also, this sport- 
loving public sees an added kick in profes- 
sional football organized along college lines. 
I have picked on Dartmouth to speak for 
college football of the pure and undefiled 
brand, because its team has known only one 
defeat in three seasons and the scholarship 
of its players has been as brilliant and dis- 
tinguished as their tactics on the field. 

Dartmouth, in 1924, was able to put on 
the field a team with every man playing 
in his regular position--no man under the 
second team-—and every one of them a Phi 
Beta Kappa man. As to the 1925 team, at 
least four men were of Phi Beta Kappa rat- 
ing and one man, Captain Parker, was a 
Rhodes scholar. Jess B. Hawley, who has 
been Dartmouth’s football coach for three 
successive seasons, made this confession 
to me: 

“Men without college associations and 
the college viewpoint will fall for that sug- 
gestion because it involves wider oppor- 
tunities to see the game and also because 
what you term postgraduate professional 
football would give them a sentimental in- 
terest in that sort of football which it now 
lacks. 

“But all the same, professional football 
organized along college lines would be ex- 
tremely detrimental, as I see it. Of course 
Red Grange is responsible for throwing this 
question into high dramatic relief. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that Red 
is one of 10,000--a phenomenon—and his 
temptation was equally extraordinary. But 
the spirit of it is all wrong—contrary to 
every high motive which makes amateur 
sport the fine constructive force that it is. 

“T shall never forget a dinner at which 
I put this problem up to the Dartmouth 
team. Our stars had a line of tempting 
offers of easy money, but they turned them 
down instantly, without a dissenting voice. 
This has happened with respect to the stars 
of every team I have coached. Did they 
make a material sacrifice of sure money for 
high ideals? At the moment it seemed as if 
this might be so, but I believe it has not 
and will not work out that way in the long 
run. Virtually every one of them was picked 
for a good start in business or professional 
life because of the qualities which made him 
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a star player in his position in the field 
loyalty to his school, his associates and the 
interests of clean and uncommercialized 
sport; courage, decision and resourceful- 
ness in emergencies; ability to do intelligent 
teamwork; the capacity to subordinate his 
immediate comfort, convenience and pleas- 
ure to worthy end. Then the clean and 
abstemious living which always precedes 
and goes with a place on a college team 
isn’t an inconsequential part in a sound 
preparation for a life career. 

“This has happened right along in con- 
nection with Dartmouth football stars and, 
I have every reason to believe, also with 
those of other colleges and universities: 
Some alumnus has reached out for this man 
and that before his graduation and offered 
him a business or professional connection 
which any young man at the threshold of 
his life career might well covet. 

“One big Eastern business man, for 
example, came to me, named two of our 
stars and said, ‘I want those young men in 
our organization. They’ve demonstrated 
on the field that they have the qualities | 
need in my business.’ As a result they be- 
gan at salaries which many young men 
work years to get. This happens so often to 
football stars that it is not a novelty. This 
kind of financial reward for valor on the 
football field is legitimate. To my sense it is 
the only really legitimate one. 

“The real value of college sports is in 
character building, in the training of the 
mental faculties and in building up sound 
bodies and right habits of living, not in pre- 
paring a man for a career as a public en- 
tertainer. This country has a big heritage 
in its ideals of amateur sports and in what 
boys and young men develop in living up 
to them. Anything which detracts from 
or tends to undermine those ideals—and 
professionalism in sports certainly comes 
under that head-—is not a good or a whole- 
some thing for the youth or the educational 
institutions of this country.” 


A Well-Educated Youth 


Perhaps there is not another man in 
America more distinguished in athletic 
leadership than Amos Alonzo Stagg, who 
went from Yale to the University of Chi- 
cago when that institution was founded. 
He established its athletics as a regular 
educational department, the first of its kind 
in this country. Professor Stagg once con- 
fessed to me: 

““When I entered college I intended to 
become a minister. College contacts con- 
vinced me that there was a more neglected 
field, equally useful, in the physical train- 
ing of boys and young men. I’m satisfied 
that I did not make a mistake. It has been 
a work of great joy. I do not recall one of 
our athletes who has not done a useful and 
honorable work in life. There is no room 
for a yellow streak in amateur sports. As 
builders of loyalties, such sports seem to me 
beyond any other influence that touches 
boys. 

“There are so many thrills in athletics 
that boys’ enthusiasm is highly stimulated. 
Loyalty to their college spurs them to a 
high standard of personal living and to high 
achievement. NG training like it for team- 
work. The individual subordinates himself 
to the good of the team. Both social and 
business life have become highly compli- 
cated and demand teamwork. Nothing 
develops teamwork ability better than com- 
petitive athletics. Another basic require- 
ment of success in athletics is a regimen of 
clean, wholesome living. This lesson is sel- 
dom forgotten in after-college days by any 
young man who has succeeded in athletics. 
He has learned that no worthwhile end can 
be secured without personal sacrifice and 
without codperation with his associates. 

“If his athletic training and experience 
have also taught him that a victory won by 
unfair means is the only shameful defeat, 
then he has been well educated in a most 
vital sense. Thousands of undergraduates 
all over America today are receiving that 
kind of an education from their athletic in- 
structors.” 


—— 
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AS FINE 
AS MONEY CAN BUILD 


UTMOST LUXURY a. 
FOR 2 TO 7 PASSENGERS , 
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Imperial “80” 
Four-passenger 
Coupe $3105 
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i Literally no comparisoncan be made new heights in every phase and 42 / 
A of the quality and performance of detail of luxurious road ease. > & ‘ 
oat 66 ” ae. 
the Chrysler Imp ermal 50. Everyone aspires to possess in his 4 ms 
: For Chrysler engineers have ad- car the finest performance, the great- zr if 
: vanced so far in creating new and ect luxury possible. And so we say & he 
different results out of established to every man and woman who desires \ 
engineering principles that there is ¢, own a car as fine as money can . oa 
nothing like these new results—and build, you oweit to yourself —no mat- 
therefore no basis for comparison. ter what car you may be driving to- Pa, Gp Oe MRNAS CR pA 
Instead, fine motor cars will be day—to know by actual experience Stk. Cade espana bosses. deden enemas 
‘ -, $3305; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan-limousine, $3695 
measured henceforth by this new _thewonderandcharmoftheChrysler cadeiaeniehh agi tiiastas meieaeimeies midi 
Chrysler criterion, which compre- Imperial ‘‘80’’; and 4000 Chrysler fohaay Sele, Golan, Svel Genie, Saree Senanon, Sette 
hends a great increase in power, in dealers are ready to demonstrate the CHRYSLER "S0"'~Touring Cav: O0es; Readeeerteaciil: the 
speed capacity and pliability,a new _ entirely new interpretation which it Cine SR ee, ees Saas ae eae 
| luxury of operating smoothness, gives to superfine motoring. ad f ag aaa Se aS ae 8 
CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN Deis hs Halabi cll Qiieatacsmndeeeh aon 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO equipped with full balloon tires 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service 
) everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the con 
venience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler's attrac- 
é 6. tive plan. 
All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the 


Fedco patented car numbering system, exclusive with 
Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be 
altered or removed without conclusive evidence of 
tampering. 
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MAJORITY RULES 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Restful Nights 


Wide-awake Days 


” ? 
big ” 


for 
busy people 


A new Swiss food-drink... a natural way to sound 
restful sleep that stores up all-day energy 


See what 3 days will do 


When you go to bed do your nerves 
stay up? Leaving you dragged out on 
the morrow — your mornings logy, your 
energies drained by afternoon? 


Modern science has found a natural 
way to overcome this — (a way without 
drugs) to sound, restful sleep that quickly 


restores your tired mind and body 


Morning finds you anew man. Fresh, 
clear-eyed, bueyant. You have the en- 
ergy to carry you right through the day 
and into the evening 

A 3-daytest will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


Sound sleep— active days 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep and all-day energy quickly and 
naturally. This is why: 
First —it corabines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building-up food essen 
tials in which your daily fare is lacking. One 
cup of Ovaltine has more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract 

Second-~Ovaltine has the power actually to 
digest 4 to § times its weight in other foods 
which may be in your stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is turning 
itself and all other foods into rich, red blood 


This quick assimilation of nourishment is 
restoring to the entire body. Frayed nerves 
Digestion goes on efficiently 
And as you sleep you 


are soothed 
Restful sleep comes 
are gathering etre ngth and enermy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


lightful pure food drink. In 
Now in uni 


Ovaitine is a ce 
use in Switzerland for 30 veers 


OVALTI 


Brain and Nerves 








20,000 doctors recommend it 


versal use in England and its colonies. During 
the great war it was included as a standard 
war ration for invalid soldiers. 


\ few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today hundreds of hos 
pitals use it. More than 20,000 doctors recom 
mend it. Not only as a restorative but also 
for malnutrition, nerve-strain, convalescence, 
backward children and the aged. 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note 
the difference, not only in your sleep, but in 
your next day's energy. You tackle your 
work with greater vigor. You “ carry through” 
for the whole day. You aren't too tired to go 
out for the evening. There's a new zest to your 
work; to all of your daily activities. It’s truly 
a “pick-up” drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes 
for home use. Or drink it at the soda 
fountains. But to let you try it we 
will send you a 3-day introductory 
package for 10 cents tocovercost 

of packing and mail- 

ing. Just send in the 

coupon arul 10 cents, 


» 1926, T. W. Co. 





I have been troubled with insomnia for 
the past 20 years and the best remedy I 
have so far discovered is two teaspoon- 
fule of Ovaltine in a glass of milk on 
retiring. It producesanatural, refresh- 
ing sleep, which ie nature's true re 
storer and needless to say I feel and 
look better, also have better appetite, 





betterelimination and amimproved in 
every way. |Sed.] John C. Nelson 
Huntington, L. 1.. New York 








1 sleep much bet- 
ter and feel lots 
better all day 
long. “Ovaltine” 
is fine stuff, 

{Sed.) J. V. Alen 
Henderson, N.C, 








Send for 3-day trial 


Tue Wanver Company, Derr. 1313 
37 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 

I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 

ing. Send me your }-day test package of Ovaltine. 


Name 
Street 


State 


Ciy...... 
[One package toa person] 











Tuesday, January 20, 186 today old 

| Francis maid me stay after school. i thougt 
i was in for a licking but i was sirprised 
when he sed i had shew good ability in 
arithmetic and grammer and gogoraphy 
and he thougt if i wood only wirk harder i 
cood be a good scolar. i sed yes sir. then 
he sed that a good frend of the school had 
give a prize of $5 dollers for the best com- 
position and he had herd about my book 
of poims but had never saw them but Mis- 
ter Joseph Hilliard of the committee had 
told him they was almost as good as sum of 
the poims in the Exeter Newsletter and he 
thougt i had better wright a composition. 
all the compositions were to be about that 


| grate and good man the father of his coun- 


try about whitch so menny books has been 
rote and so menny sirmons preeched. so i 
sed i wood try. then he let me out. 
Wensday, January 21, 186 today old 
Francis licked Pewt. inever had so good a 
time in my life, most always Pewt is having 
a good time seeing me licked but this time 
he got caugt. this afternoon i rode Nellie 
and did errands and tonite i went to the 


| liberry to get a book about the grate men of 


America. 
Thursday, January 22, 186— nothing 
| mutch today. it was cold and cloudy. i 
| think we are going to have a snow storm. 
tonite i read about George Washington. 
he was a grate man. i told father i was go- 
ing to try for a prize and he sed now dont 
copy ennything out of a book but read all 
you can about him and maik it interesting. 
i know you can doit. the most of the com- 
positions will be all the saime. when he was 
born, when he died, when he was president 
and so on. father he sed if you wright a 
story diferent from evry other one you will 
stand a better chanct of getting the prize. 
Friday, January 23, 186 snow storm. 
i wish it had been Sunday for then i wood- 
ent have to go to chirch and father wood be 
here to help me shovel snow. i have to wirk 
auful hard. but then i always had to. it is 
tuff to have a father whitch wirks in Boston, 
Saturday, January 24, 186 stil snow- 
ing. all the paths i shoveled yesterday are 
covered up. father is coming home on the 
noon trane to help shovel. he got home at 
about 2 oh clock and borrowed a snow plow 
and hiched Nellie into it. then me and 
father got on. well the first thing Nellie 
done was to run half way up the banking 
and spil us out heals over hed. i went out 
of site in a drif and father got dragged a rod 
befoar he cood stop and got about a pec of 
snow up his sleaves. then he tried leading 
her but the snow plow woodent go deep 
enuf. then he told me and Cele and Georgie 
to rap up warm and sit on the plow while 
he led Nellie. well we had moar fun. evry 
now and then the plow would tip over and 
we wood all disapear in drifs and onct both 
father and Nellie fell down flat. but we 
broak out all the paths and then father put 
Nellie in the barn and come out and piled 
us up in the snow and we snow balled him 
good. gosh we had a good time. so tonite 
i set down to read about grate men for my 
composition. i wood have read all the eve- 
ning but i got hold of Celes novil whitch i 
gave her for Crismas red headed Rufe the 
Hell Bender, and had to read it again. soi 
dident get verry far in my composition. 
Sunday, January 25, 186— we all went 
to chirch that is to say most of us did. in 
the afternoon father and mother went 
| sleiging. when they got home they let me 

drive Nellie round town a little while. it is 

the first time i have been out in a sleig 
| gence i got run away with and it awakened 
| sum very bitter memories of the girl the 
| naime of whitch i shall never speek. in the 

evening i worked on my composition, i 
| think it is going to be a ripper. 

Monday, January 26, 186 nothing 
mutch. went toschool. wirked on my com- 
position. ifeal verry sure it is going to be a 
lambaster. 

Tuesday, January 27, 186 i havent 
read enny of it to father but from what i 
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have told him he thinks it is going to be 
a ripper two. 

Wensday, January 28, 186 today i 
had to retirn my libary book. i havent haff 
red it but the liberrian sed i coodent have it 
all the time and some one else must have a 
chanct. i told him i got it ferst but it dident 
maik enny diferense. old Pricilla Hobbs 
has got it now. it wood be jest like him to 
get that prise away from me. 

Thursday, January 29, 186— iam hard 
at wirk spliting wood, taiking care of Nellie 
going to school and wirking on my prise 
composition. 

Friday, January 30, 186 still wirking 
on my composition. it is a old ringtaled 
peeler. 

Saturday, January 31, 186 a feller has 
got to do sumthing besides wirk. nobody 
can wirk all the time. so me and Bug 
pluged a few stewdcats and broke a window 
or 2. it was a grate releef to me. i gess i 
have been wirking two steddy. 

Sunday, February 1, 186 i have got 
cold and had to stay in. i wirked hard on 
my composition. next Tuesday is the 
xibition. eech feller is to reed his composi- 
tion jest as he has rote it and the school 
committy is to deside whitch one gets the 
prise. 

Monday, February 2, 186— there is 
grate xcitement in our school. there is 10 
fellers whitch has compositions to read. 
Pricilla and Nipper and Whack and Fatty 
and Danny Wingate and Parson Otis and 
Cawceaw and Pile Wood and Freckles and 
me. i finished mine today and coppied it. 


thisisit. | ae 
George Washington 


A essay. 

George Washington was born a grate 
menny years ago on the 22th day of Febru- 
ary. i do not remember the xact date 
because i can eat dates better than i can 
remember them unless i eat two menny at 
one time. 

if Georges father had lived in these days 
he wood have been snached baldheaded by 
statues in such case pervided because he 
done things that aint aloud now but whitch 
was all rite then. he maid cherry rum, bot 
and sold nigers, both of whitch is a shaim 
and dide in the hoap of a glorius immor- 
tality when George was neerly or quite a 
number of years old more or less, his father 
being quite a number of years more old than 
George if not older. 

so we see that althoug fare siense frowned 
not at his humble berth and mellancolly 
marked him for its oan, yet George done 
the best he cood and maniged to have sum 
fun. besides this his father had been astern 
and unbending man whitch had left marks 
on George that he wore to the day of his 
deth, but as they only cood be saw when he 
went in swimming it dident maik so mutch 
diference. but the deth of his father maid 
George a feller whitch feered neether man 
beest or devil and reckless in the xtreme. 
as a further proof of this George lerned to 
play the flute whitch in them days was con- 
sidered a dredful thing to do. but he never 
cood play well enuf to get into the town 
band ‘even on alto horn. i have herd that 
they still keep Georges flute chaned to the 
melodian in Mount Vernon where he lived 
at the time he died. isuppose they did this 
because if ennyone stole the flute he wood 
have to taik the meledian two and nobody 
wood do that unless he was crazy. 

The principal troppical fruites of that 
part of the country in whitch George lived 
was nigers, game cocks tobacco cherry rum 
and other things that refine and imbellish 
civilised life. 

but George was a toteetler and dident be- 
leeve in rum and onct when he was a boy 
he got into truble with his father by triing 
to cut down a cherry tree about whitch so 
mutch has been sed and rote that i do not 
wish to add ennything. 

George became a good farmer and a in- 
dulgent master to his slaves when they 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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er this Pledge 


You can confidently buy the years of 


























unused mileage in One-Profit, Unit-Built 
Studebakers. Worthily made—worthily sold. 


FINE Used Studebaker is today’s pre- 
ferred used car “buy."’ Any used car 
is a safe “buy” purchased under the terms 


of this Pledge. 
Pledge to the Public It is simply the part of wisdom to invest 


a reasonable sum in a used car of Stude- 








U d Cc Ss 1 baker quality, expertly reconditioned, rather 
on se ar a es than to buy a new car of cheaper construc 


tion—lesser quality and uncertain results. 


= pret noe or 














j Because of Unit-Built construction and 
1 All used cars offered to the public shall be honestly represented. the high quality of Studebaker materials 
ft : If a car is suitable only for a mechanic who can rebuild it, or for some one and workmanship--every Studebaker begins 
{ j Oe ee ea its long life with an enormous amount of 
{ excess mileage. Records show that it is 
i 2, All Studebaker automobiles which are sold as CERTIFIED practically impossible to exhaust this mileage. 
' CARS have been properly reconditioned, and carry a 30- Under the Studebaker Dealers’ Used Car 
; P Neadoe vy aT ha i > ileave } 
i day guarantee for replacement of defective parts and free | Ph dg you ee ee geese ys encage in 
] seevice on adjustments. conidence and salety, As a guaranty that 
| | the car you buy has been properly recondi 
; Ts vis be semen gure ssf See et | tioned, you are offered five days’ trial. No 
i i} matter what make of used car you are seek 
| 3 Every used car is conspicuously marked with its price in ne SS aa Studebaker dealer. By adopt- 
| Fo “eae Zag ean ‘ i ing this Pledge he has put used car selling 
ee } plain figures, and that price, just as the price of our new | ty PRY ; rd ape 
by : is rigidl eat | on the same high plane that distinguishes 
® cars, Is rigidly maintained. : his merchandising of new One-Profit Stude- 
The public can deal in confidence and safety only with the dealer whose l P| kers. 
policy is “one price only—the same price to all.” For, to sell cars on this 
basis, every one of them must be honestly priced to begin with. 
Why the 
| . ‘ . 
: | 4 Every purchaser of a used car may drive it for five days, thinking man buys a Studebaker: 
and then, if not satisfied for any reason, turn it back and 
apply the money paid as a credit on the purchase of any One-Profit value 
i other car in stock—new or used. Studebaker is the only One-Profit car in the quality 
| P field the only cat whit h has all bodies, all engines 
It is assumed, of course, that the car has not been smashed up by collision all axles, all clutches brakes. gear sets, springs 


or other accident in the meantime. 


| differentials, steering gears, gray-iron castings and 

a drop forgings designed, engineered and manufac 
t tured by one organization Therefore prices are 
down to bed rock 


1 , A erence » above policy in selli ars. 
iactaaiiaacadal whose cars we sell, we pledge adherence to the above policy i ng used cars. O Sanit Miasil eumatreertionn 
The Studebaker 


Cor poration 


Studebaker Aealer. Studebaker facilities make possible Unit-Built con 
By . 


| 
Not only to the public, but also to The Studebaker Corporation of America, 
L 











of America struction Since the entire car is designed and 
built as a unit, it funetions smoothly and yield 
slid shiidesitnimaitielpsttincdleicl oer | scores of thousands of miles of excess transport 
L f 
tation 





Always kept up-to-date 





Studebaker’s $100,000,000 facilities enable us to 
keep cars constantly up-to-date, Improvements are 
continually added, so that Studebaker buyers may 







have the immediate advantage of our engineering 






achievements 





Low finance rates 





Purchasers may buy Studebaker cars out of income 





at the lowest time-payment rates known to the 





automobile industry 







World-wide service 






Studebaker cars are sold and serviced by a world 
wide organization of responsible merchants. 
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A Yielding Net of 


Tremendous Strength 
— to Safeguard Motorists 





Cyclone Road-Guard is the modern highway 
fence. It forms a giant yielding net that catches 
and holds cars, breaks the force of the im- 
pact. Saves lives! Saves dollars! Cyclone Road- 
Guard never has been broken through. Made 
of heavy Copper-Bearing steel wire, woven 
in a chain link mesh. Hot-dip galvanized. 
Practically rust proof. Economical to maintain. 


Cyclone Road-Guard has been adopted as 
standard by leading high- 
way commissions for use 
at dangerous curves, along 
embankments, at bridge 
and culvert approaches, 
road terminals,etc. It is the 
practical roadway fence, 
proved adequate to meet 
modern requirements. 
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Phone, wire or write nearest offic es 
for further information on Cyclone 
Road4Guara and name of distributor 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 













Factories and Offices 
Waukegan, Ill Cleveland, Ohio Newark, N. | 
Fort Worth, Texas ee 
Pacific Coast Distributors ‘Auto Racer Pierced , 
Srandard Ferce Co., Oakland, Calif % By Fence Post; Dies) 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore The Mark My FRANCISCO, Oct 4— & P) 
of Quality ham, rerieg driver ot 





Sitied and Low 
sty In- 







Cyclone 
“GUARD 


Letter from 
J. E. Murphy, Village Clerk 
Hastings-on-Hudson 

.a portion of your Road- 
Guard recently constructed on the 
westerly side of Broadway, this 
village, was run into by a taxi- 
cab. It may interest you to know 
that had this fence not been 
there, the accident would have 
resulted in serious loss of life”. 





Letter from 
F. L. Powars, Weld County, Colo. 
Board of County Commissioners 

is A seven passenger touring car 
traveling at a speed estimated at 50 
miles an hour ran into a Cyclone Road- 
Guard. The car was brought to a stop 
and no one was hurt seriously. The car 
proceeded away under its own power. 
“This Road-Guard has proved its efficiency 
There is no other form of guard which could 
possibly have held the car on the road without 
serious injury to the occupants” 


| ernary sirgeons to atend them. 


| grate regret and sorow. 
| was a Mexican doller and only wirth $.40 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
done rite and dident sass him back. when- 


| ever they did he used a cart stake in whitch 


he was a xpert. 

when they was sick he had the best vet- 
he was 
saiving of his money and never throwed 
enny away but onct when he throwed a sil- 
ver dollar cleer over the natural bridge in 
Virginia. George hunted 3 weeks for that 
dollar and always spoke of its loss with 
lucky for him it 


cents, in time that fac sirved to reconcile 
George to his loss. 

George fit in the indian war and became 
a captain. he was a ded shot and cood nale 
a indian at 100 yards evry time. he also 
was a field driver, pound keeper, sirveyor 
of wood and lumber, sealer of weigts and 
mesures, sealer of lether, Justice of the 
piece and notary publick. he was also the 
best land sirveyor in the state and that is 
why he was called the monerck of all he 
sirveyed. 

he maried a widow naimed Custis with 2 
children of whitch however Mr. Custis was 
the father and not George. 

George afterwards became the head gen- 
eral in the American army in the revolu- 
tion war. he had under him sum verry 
famous generals. 

there was Lafyett whitch maid the short- 
est time on record from the Wolf tavern in 


| Newburyport to the brewery in Ports- 
| mouth. 


Beneydie Arnold whitch was no 
good and became a traitor. old Isrile Put- 
nam whitch clim into a cave and killed a 
gristly bear with his naked hands and then 
gumped on his horse and galoped down a 
long flite of steps whitch wasent mutch to 
brag of becaus ennything can go down hill 
eezier than up xcept rockits, roman candles 
and wimmins skirts in a hi wind. 

then there was Anthony Wayne whitch 


| was sed to be mad and had enuf to maik 
| him mad as most evryone had at that time 


whitch tried mens soles. 

this crowd of patriots licked old Clinton 
the english champeen at Charleston, Massa- 
chusetts, or North Carolina i am not sure 
whitch, but the important thing is that 
they licked him. then George and his 
frends licked old Cornwallis at Yorktown 
Virginia, or possibly it mite have been 


| York Village Maine whitch is prety near 
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where i live. 

then George had a chanct to be king but 
he sed no by saint Bride of Bothwell no i 
want a gob that i can quit when i see the 
handwrighting on the wall and feet prints 
on the sands of time. so he became presi- 
dent and after he resined he run his farm 
and played the flute and had his pictures 
panted leening on the hine part of a very 
fat horse. 

he also invented several things whitch 
are in constant use to this day. sum of 
these was the washington pie the G. W. 
never slip garter and the G. W. reliable 
suspender whitch he always wore and 
whitch gave him grate confidence at times 
when he needed it the most. no man can do 
his best wirk when he is afrade of losing his 
stockings or his britches. 

George dide in his 68nd year leeving 
a unblemished repitation and several 
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thousand streets and niggers and other 
things naimed after him for whitch no breth 
of suspicion can attach to him. 

his last wirds was never give up the 
ship of state whitch we never have did 
thanks to his xample. 


Tuesday, February 3, 186— _ well we 
have had the public reeding and i dident 
get enny prise and prety neerly got lammed. 
Priscill and Nip were the best and they had 
to divide the prise and so they is both mad. 
and evry other feller whitch dident get the 
prise and there frends is mad. old Joe 
Hilliard sed he gessed he and old Perry 
Moulton and old Gnatt Shute wood have 
to move out of Exeter. i wish they wood. 

well everybody came to school. the 
platform was crowded and most of the iles 
had chairs in them and peeple set on the 
top of the wood box and in the entry. old 
Joe Hilliard made a speech and then the 
fellers stood up and read there composi- 
tions. Fatty went first. i came most to the 
last. 

well when i came and begun peeple 
looked sirprised and then they begun to 
laff, and the moar i read the moar they 
laffed. 

well bimeby old Francis gumped up and 
sed to the committy gentlemen i pertest 
agenst alowing him to read this composi- 
tion enny further. it is full of inacuracies 
and totally lacks the respeck that is du the 
gratest man in history and i pertest. 

then old Joe Hilliard he sed i think the 
lack of respeck is not intentionel and his 
story is interisting and i think he had augt 
to finish it and i think we all want to heer 
it and most of the peeple clapped. soi went 
on and finished it. 

then the committee went out into the 
entry and staid a long time. we cood hear 
them gawing and y«pping for a long time, 
and all the fellers whitch had read composi- 
tions was twisting in their seets and evry- 
body was prety nervous. bimeby the com- 
mitty come back. their faces was red and 
they looked mad. then old Joe Hilliard got 
up and sed the committy is not unanimus. 
but magority rules and a magority of the 
committy have decided that the composi- 
tions of Charlie Hobbs and Johnny Brown 
are the best and one is jest as good as the 
other so they will divide the prise. and then 
Nip and Pricill come up and bowed and 
got their $2. dollers and $.50 cents eech. 

then school closed and we all went home. 
i was teribly disapointed but when i come 
out behine the committy i herd old Joe 
Hilliard say the only composition that was 
wirth the paper it was wrote on was the 
Shute boys and old Gnatt Shute he sed 
Joseph do you remember what Walter 
Scott rote in Marmion 


a fools wild speech confounds the wise 
a fether daunts the braive. 


and old Joe sed well if that is the case 
Gnatt you had better never maik a speech. 

so i dont feal quite so bad as i mite al- 
thoug i did gneed that $5. dollers verry 
mutch. this has been a prety bad winter for 
me so far. 

Editor's Note—This is the cighth of a series of 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 
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A Car of Richest Beauty and 


Phenomenal Performance 


Here are united, in extreme degree, luxury of 
appearance and luxury in performance. 


















The great new “Enclosed Car” Motor provides 
a power-flow of incredible smoothness and quiet- 


ness together with lightning-like acceleration. Advanced Six 4- Door 
With a full 25% greater power, this brilliant new Coupe 

Nash achievement in motor design and engineer- With the new 

ing introduces you to a kind and quality of per- “Enclosed Car’ Motor 


formance vastly finer in every phase of operation 


than you have ever experienced in a car of this size. s 1 Q 9 () 


Long and low, and mounted on the 127-inch Ad- 
vanced Six chassis, this exquisitely graceful car 
handles with all the delightful ease and eager 
lightness of an open car. The Nash-Ajax Price Range 


Extends from $865 to $2090 


f. o. b. factory 


Superbly appointed, with hardware silver-fin- 
ished in classic Old Empire pattern, a silver vanity 
case and smoking set, and genuine Mohair Vel- 
vet upholstery, this model also includes a heater, 
an air cleaner, oil purifier and gasoline filter, as 
well as 4-wheel brakes, full balloon tires and 5 nee 
disc wheels at no extra cost. 
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preteen — er (Continued from Page 13) 


{? top; Sverra tea spoon 


At left: Coffee set of old 


oy 


sobbing softly as his hands tenderly ca- 

ressed the still, tired face on the bedroom 

floor. The policeman watched him curi- 

ously, and presently, somehow, he sensed it. 

Catching his breath, he leaned over and 
| kissed her lips, warm yet, and then rose. 

“Fifteen minutes,”’ suggested one of the 
plain-clothes men with a sporting streak, 
“is what I give her.” 

“But a doctor—isn’t there a doctor?” 

| “Coming,” replied the detective. “And 
| now, young fellow, take a look at this and 
tell me if you ever seen it before.” 

Ownie accepted the piece of paper thrust 
at him and regarded it with inquiring sur- 
prise. A billhead from Goosch’s Delica- 

| tessen. He knew it well, and he read again, 
casually, the line he had written: 


‘IT am sorry not to be able to come this 
| time as you asked, but must stick close to 
| business. OwnlE.” 


“Well,” he asked, “‘what about it?” 
| “Well,” replied the detective, fixing him 
| with a_ glittering sleuth’s eye, “this 
| woman ——” 
| “Lady,” suggested Ownie politely. 

“This woman,” the detective repeated 
doggedly, “received this note, and then 
seeing how cold it was— almost formal, you 
might say—and the apple-sauce excuse 
why you couldn’t come like she asked you, 
she decided you didn’t love her any more 

| and she proceeded to bump herself off.” 

| It took several seconds for the import of 
this analysis to sink in, and, when it did, 
Ownie could only gasp. 

; “But——” 

“Is your name Ownie or not?” 

“Yes, but ——” 

“ Did you write this note or didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but—but we were only—only 
friends!” 

“Do I look like a sucker,” questioned 
the detective, “‘or do I?” 

“Well ———” Ownie began, poising be- 
| tween truth and diplomacy, when the door 
| opened again. The detective turned and 

greeted an ambulance surgeon, who took 
one glance at Miss Gerrard and promptly 
| shouted, “Stretcher!” In the hall the cry 
| was relayed, “Stretcher!” Below, from 
two or three other invisibles, the tocsin 
drifted again up to the room: “Stretcher! 
| Stretcher!” 
|  Ownie, miserably confused, turned away. 
| The detective caught him. 
“That's all,”’ he said curtly. “Get out~ 
but be ready at any time to come down to 
headquarters. You'll be wanted.” 
The room was filling with people, two in- 
ternes, another policeman, the janitor of the 
| apartment house and his wife, two or three 

confident-locking young men of unknown 
| affiliations. Ownie started for the door. 
| Momentarily to his mind came a flashing 
| thought of Nancy—how she would take 
| this, what she would think of it all, Then, 
| effacing that memory and all others, too, 
came a quick, quivering thrill to halt him 
as he reached the head of the stairs. He 
turned and boldly reéntered the crowded 
room. One glance selected his man. 

“T say,” he said, touching his arm, 
“you're from the Daily Pictorial, ain't 
you? You said you wanted to talk to me.” 

The young man answered promptly. 
“Yep,” he said; “what's the dope on this 
thing? Who was this Gerrard woman?” 

“Lady,” corrected Ownie. ‘ Miss Ger- 
rard was a lady. And though circumstances 
are against me, we were only friends. Very 
truly, I had no idea she bore for me any 
deeper or more affectionate feelings than 
those of warm but casual friendship. Con- 
sequently, this tragic occurrence comes to 
me as an even greater shock.” 


Iv 


trying to remember whether he’d killed his 
wife the night before or not. The un- 
certainty annoyed him quite a little. 

As nearly as now he could recall, he had, 
after leaving the Joy Land Cabaret, seized 
upon the idea as an inspiration of the very 
happiest character. Indeed, nothing dur- 
ing the whole evening had given him more 
satisfaction. This wife, as even now, this 
morning, he was still prepared to maintain, 
had never been very much of a wife. 
Rescued from the chorus, married and sup- 
ported, after a fashion, for several years, 
she had rewarded him by moving out of the 
flat one day during his absence, taking with 
her his bed, the wardrobe trunk and his 
silver flask. And was that, he had been 
wont to ask his friends, the way to treat a 
husband? 

On the other hand, as he was also wont to 
remark, she really wasn’t worth killing; 
and now, as he lay blinking and dampening 
his awfully dry lips, he wondered if he had, 
during his temporary slavery to drink, so 
far betrayed his conviction in the matter as 
actually to bump her off. He hoped not, 
for he hated a man who didn’t know his 
own mind. 

Presently, unable to come to any definite 
conclusion, he rose, bathed, dressed again, 
and went out to get a morning paper. If, 
he reflected, he had killed her, the fact 
surely would be in the Daily Pictorial, 
since no longer, journalism being what it is 
today, has a man any privacy. 

And there, to be sure, it, or something 
near it, was. The name, at least, was cor- 
rect. 

“Spurned by a delicatessen clerk,” read 
the Daily Pictorial’s account, “Miss 
Frankie Gerrard, gayest of the butterflies 
that sip from the fatal goblet that is Broad- 
way, attempted last night to end it all. 

“In her sumptuous apartment at No. 
167 West Forty-something Street, a lilting 
step or two from the glamorous street that 
has lured many another butterfly to the 
ashes of remorse, she turned on herself the 
grim muzzle of asilver, pearl-inlaid revolver 
and fired the shot that would have ended 
her butterfly life. 

“But her hand, the same hand that had 
raised many asparkling glass of champagne 
when, but a brief year or so ago, she was the 
toast of that fatal lane of lights that is 
Broadway, trembled, and the deadly bullet, 
instead of penetrating the beautiful golden 
head that had set many a masculine heart 
awhirl, glanced off the bone and imbedded 
itself in the wall of the sumptuous apart- 
ment. 

“*Why?’ asked all of that pathway of 
broken hearts that is known as Broadway, 
last night. 

“Because, bitter and disillusioned, re- 
morseful for the light fantastic she had 
tripped along that primrose path that is 
Broadway, she had turned for love and 
comfort to one she loved from the very 
nethermost depths of a woman’s heart— 
Owen Gollop, of Goosch’s Delicatessen, a 
neighbor on Forty-something Street—and 
he had denied her sanctuary. 

“Last night Mr. Gollop seemed heart- 
broken. ‘I can scarcely believe it,’ he said. 
‘Yesterday she was laughing and gay—and 
today she is in the Belford Hospital, No. 
267 Hoskins Street, Manhattan. I am 
heartbroken.’ 

“So again that street of hidden tragedies 
that is Broadway laughed sardonically. 
Poor, poor Frankie Gerrard, one of the 
most pulchritudinous of former Follies 
beauties! Justly famed along that avenue 
of laughter and tears that is Broadway for 
her pulchritude, Frankie was, at twenty- 
two ——” 

A little unnerved and quite bewildered, 
Aleck Gerrard—for no longer may the 


—w 


secret of his name be kept —ran a trembling 
hand across his forehead. What was all 
this? What did they mean by suicide? 
“Picture,” he read, “on first page.” 
(Continued on Page 74) 


HE scene shifts. It is the following 
morning. In a furnished room on Madi- 
son Avenue a man who had slept in his 
clothes was undergoing what was practi- 
cally an unprecedented experience. He was 
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lling Victories For Health - - 


Clogged intestines, skin and stomach 











disorders corrected—youthful vitality 
regained—all by eating one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,”’ not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions.of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin — banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathartics 
give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by day it re- 
leases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from 
the cake. For constipation especially, dissolve 
one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. All grocers have 
lleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. D-6, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 








“ *TSN'T Frances’ complexion bad?’ These 

words came to me from the next room 
where several girls were talking. I realized 
I must do something to better my skin. A 
friend suggested Fleischmann's Yeast. | 
started to take two cakes a day. To my 
amazement, in three months my face and 
neck were clear.” 

Frances La Garver, Cincinnati, Ohio 





RIGHT 

“ABOUT three years ago, I was taken 

suddenly ill. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
doctor was called. He said it was my stomach 
I grew worse. I lived on medicine. About 
three weeks ago | began taking Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Now | can eat anything 
The round house foreman told me that all 
the boys are remarking on my improved 
appearance.” Joun C. Dietz, Covington, Ky 























‘‘AFTER a winter spent in the constant social activi- 

ties of New York, I found myself in a seriously run- 
down condition. I was nervous and irritable. Dinners, 
dances, the theater were a drudgery. I was completely 
worn out. A friend advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. I be- 
gan by eating three cakes a day. I soon felt noticeably 
better. My condition steadily improved. Now, thanks 
to Fleischmann’'s Yeast, I can dance all night and still 
feel fine the next day.” 





“T AM an osteopathic physician. About six months | 
ago I began to feel all out of sorts and generally 

run down. I attributed this condition to constipa- 

tion and overwork. 1| began taking Fleischmann’s 

Yeast, and have continued until the present time. 

I am now in fine physical condition. My constipa- 

my Ernest M. Herrina, D. O., New York 


rHIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system 
aids digestion —clears the skin—anishes constipation. 


NATHALIE TRAVERS, New York City tion is gone, 
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STADI UM—the wide, smart toe style for young men—broad but with the flat, 
aristocratic look that a gentleman's shoe should have. There is a Walk-Over $850 { 
style for any man, at the leading prices of $7, $8.50, $10. This style, \ 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

There he found his wife’s name under a 
picture of Lydia E. Pinkham at the age of 
nineteen, and next the picture of a young 
man apparently glad to testify that two 


and a half bottles had completely stopped 
| his hair from falling out, here nominated as 





| Owen Gollop, Dark Star of Flaming Love. 


Mr. Gerrard bought two other picture 
newspapers and then returned to his fur- 
nished room to be alone with his problem. 

At the end of an hour he emerged. During 
this time he had read seven columns of 
narrative and quotation and inspected five 
pictures of Owen Gollop, all different. One 
glint of satisfaction he had gained, and that 
when he read of the pistol’s having been 
found in the broken blossom’s right hand. 
Not, of course, a shooter of wives by pro- 
fession, still Mr. Gerrard found some pleas- 
ure in the evidence of his canniness even 
while under the influence of drink. Drunk 
or sober, he felt, that was quite a bit of a 
maneuver. 

He emerged from his room filled with a 
somewhat belated concern for and distress 
over Mrs. Gerrard’s fate, and took the 
Subway downtown to the Belford Hospital. 
His mission was vain. 

“Miss Gerrard,” a white-coated man in- 
formed him, “‘is still unconscious. She has 
a fighting chance to pull through. I sup- 
pose you are from one of the papers. Well, 
my name is Thomas J. Bennett—I spell it 


| with two t's, if you should care to use it— 


For feet serving a life sentence 
here’ a double pardon 


Walk-Over Shoes 


REE your feet. You have to 

spend two-thirds of your 
life in shoes—and for feet that 
are serving a life sentence in 
close confinement, here is a 
double pardon. It is the free 
and easy, roomy comfort of a 


pair of Walk-Over shoes. 


Stop at any Walk-Over 
store. Choose the style you 
like best from the many new 
stvles that you will like. Be 
fitted—-and when you are fitted 
with Walk-Overs, you really 
are fitted. 

Wear those shoes. Roam at 
will over the merry landscape 


Next time you take off 
your shoes, notice the ; 
shape of the back of 
your hel. ft i wide at 
the bottom. narrow at 
the a FS that's 
why the Walk-Over 
pear-shaped heel is made 
as shown in the dia- 
grams below 


with never a pinch or ache. 
Learn what it means to step 
down city curbs or up house- 
hold stairs without a wince or 
flinch from tender toes or 
chafing heel. 


Walk-Over shoes are made 
on special lasts that fitreal feet. 
They are made with the pear- 
shaped heel that makes them fit 
at the heel and hold tight, 
without gaping, at the top 
and sides. They are made to 
give air-cushion comfort at 
the arch. 


When you want new style 
and smartness, choose Walk- 
Overs, and get, besides, the 
glorious comfort, the half- 
century old quality, and the 
Marathon wear that are built 
into every pair of Walk-Over 
shoes. 

Geo. E. Keith Company, 
Carnpello, Brockton, Mass. 


The diagram at the ex 


for men and women 


treme 
left shows, in black, the space 
left by ordinary shoe heels. No 
wonder shoes gape. See, at the 
right, how the exclusive Walk- 
Over pear-shaped heel fits. 
Look for this trade-mark: 
Cur 
on every shoe. 
oe G. E. K. Co. 


and it is my belief ——” 

“No,”’ confessed Mr. Gerrard, “I’m not 
a reporter.” 

The white-coated man turned abruptly 
and walked away. Mr. Gerrard wandered 
slowly out of the building. 

He spent the remainder of the afternoon 
and evening buying fresh editions. All had 


| seized on the lowly Mr. Gollop as one whose 


views were worth no mean consideration, 


| and slowly but surely there began to rise 


in Mr. Gerrard a sort of antipathetic curi- 
osity about him. He attended more closely 
to the numberless interviews credited to 
him. 

Later, having with some disappointment 
read the unfairly shortened stories in the 
midnight editions of the next morning’s 


| standard papers, no more than notations 
| that Miss Gerrard was still unconscious but 
| likely to recover, Mr. Gerrard retired to 
| sleep most fitfully until daybreak. 


Daybreak brought the Daily Pictorial 
and its sisters, and to Mr. Gerrard’s mount- 


| ing annoyance these seemed given over 
entirely, so far as his particular story was 


concerned, to the Dark Star of Flaming 


| Love. 





“I did not know,” he was quoted in 
one—‘“‘I did not even dream of the depth of 
Miss Gerrard’s love. But now that this 
tragedy has brought it home to me, I shall 
never rest im peace until I have repaid her 
with all the love that she wanted. I am 
only a humble delicatessen clerk, I know, 
but I feel that my very calling has been 
elevated by the honor that she has be- 
stowed on it by caring for me. 

“No, I must confess I do not care for 
the so-called gay White Way. I am more 
studiously inclined, I fear. What I have 
always wanted is a little vine-covered 
cottage, a wife who would be my pal as well 
as sweetheart, and some kiddies anda dog— 
a hon,e-loving man, you might call me. 

“T misjudged Miss Gerrard. I thought 
that the so-called gay White Way held all 
her affections. I see now that it did not. 
At heart she too wanted a comfy little 
home, the love of a real man, and some 
kiddies. And if she recovers, which I hope 
she does, she shall have them if I have to 
work my fingers to the very bones. 

“Have I had any other love affairs? 
Ah, now! That is asking questions!” 

Mr. Gerrard read that: “Mr. Gollop, 
though young, has a pair of laughing blue 
eyes that are now twinkling with good 
clean fun and now deep and slumbrous with 
passion. Though for him one of the most 
glamorous of butterflies of that thorough- 
fare of pain and joy that is Broadway 


' abandoned all the millionaires and bon 
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vivants who were laying money and jewels 
at her feet, he remains modestly charm- 
ing—an unspoiled delicatessen clerk.” 

And, according to Roto News, Mr. Gol- 
lop said: “‘One should never jump at con- 
clusions regarding a so-called Broadway 
butterfly. Gay and happy and care-free 
they may appear on the surface, but one 
does not know but what may be behind a 
smiling face but a sad heart, a lonely, 
starving, wistful heart, yearning only for 
the quiet simple life that has made America 
what it is today —the greatest nation on the 
face of the earth.” 

Except at shooting wives, Mr. Gerrard 
was not a man of swift decisions. Anger, 
for one thing, rose in him but slowly. So it 
was now. Gradually, almost without being 
clearly aware of it, a definite resentment 
against Owen Gollop, the Dark Star of 
Flaming Love, was beginning to foam in 
his breast. Likewise curiosity. 

He made a second anxious visit to the 
Belford Hospital that afternoon and was 
again told that Miss Gerrard was still up- 
able to see him. Before going to sleep, he 
studied three more pictures of Owen Gol- 
lop, and getting nothing from them but 
that he wore a white apron, he made up his 
mind to call incognito at Goosch’s Deli- 
catessen the first thing the next day and see 
for himself a dark star in the flesh. 

This cosmic matter being settled, heslept 
heavily. 

And so it was that at ten o’clock the next 
morning Aleck Gerrard, disguised as a man 
from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, just arrived in 
the East to buy a tube of anchovy paste, 
entered Goosch’s Delicatessen and recog- 
nized the contour so conspicuously exhibited 
in the less fastidious papers as him for 
whose love women were prepared to slay 
themselves. 

He entered warily, as one would who 
came with an ulterior purpose, and suc- 
ceeded in becoming an absolutely un- 
noticed observer of a minor tableau. The 
Dark Star of Flaming Love stood gazing 
frightenedly at a fresh young girl whose 
pleasant little chin was thrust forward and 
whose eyes were serious with determination. 

“You're simply making,” she said as Mr. 
Gerrard made his unostentatious entrance, 
“a jackass out of yourself. I know, and 
you ought to know, she didn’t do it about 
you, and if she gets well—well, you can 
figure for yourself.”’ 

Apparently for the first time facing this 
wholly unexpected contingency, Ownie for 
a minute could only stare pleadingly at her 

““But—but she may have.” 

“You———”’ She stopped suddenly, and 
the sharpness left her voice. Her eyes 
softened and the left corner of her mouth 
curled tenderly. ‘‘Ownie,”’ she began again, 
“you're just a little boy. Won’t you let 
mother tell you what to do? Mother 
doesn’t want to see her little boy make a 
holy donkey ———”’ She saw Mr. Gerrard. 
‘A cash customer,” she concluded curtly, 
and Ownie turned slowly, indifferently, dis- 
traughtly. 

“I'd like,” Mr. Gerrard said, studying 
the Dark Star, “to see some tubes of 
anchovy paste.” 

Silently, tragically, Ownie laid a salted 
herring on the counter. Mr. Gerrard 
looked at it expertly. 

“That is very pretty, indeed,” he de- 
cided. ‘I'll take two.” 

Ownie wearily wrapped the fish, ac- 
cepted the dollar bill, rang up four dollars 
and a quarter, gave Mr. Gerrard a dollar 
and thirty-five in change and turned again 
to Nancy. 

“Do you,” he begged again, “really 
suppose ———”’ 

Mr. Gerrard put the money and the fish 
in his pocket, thanked Ownie and left 
left in what is generally and deftly de- 
scribed as boiling fury. Frankie shoot 
herself for thatsap! For not in the remotest 
degree had he been impressed by the Dark 
Star of Flaming Love. Rather, he couldn’t 
recall having known anybody in the past, 
say, thirty years who moved him to less 
admiration. A sap, that was all! 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Along the byways of 1905 
and the highways of 1920 
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IN NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Five, when the 
motor-car was usually the grotesque and 
terrifying toy of the rich, Prest-O-Lite gave 
the automobile its first dependable eyes, 
and there was less roaring home to beat 
the dangers of the dark. 

In the years that followed, Prest-O-Lite 
became known around the world for the 
quality and service of its products. 

Today Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries— 
for motor-cars and radio—are sold by the 
millions in all parts of the world, and all 
roads lead to Prest-O-Lite Service Stations. 

Prest-O-Lite Batteries are perfected in 
the world’s largest electrochemical labo 
ratories. They are built in one of the larg 
est and most up-to-date factories in the 
world. In engineering, materials and work- 
manship——no battery offers more than a 
Prest-O-Lite. 

The Prest-O-Lite sign marks “The Old 
est Service to Motorists’ and a capable 
dealer. You will find Prest-O-Lite Service 
within earshot of any horn, motor-car or 
radio. Wherever you go, remember the 
name and look for the sign—Prest-O-Lite. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

New York San Francisco 

In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd, Toronto, Ontari 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries are priced for every 
purse. It is no longer necessary to take a 
chance on a battery of unknown make. 
You can buy Prest-O-Lite Automobile Bat 
teries from $15.50 up—and Radio Batteries 

from $4.75 up. 



























































The oldest service to motorists 


Srest-O Lite 


STORAGE BATTERIES 
MOTOR’‘CARS AND RADIO 












































Let the aes . 
om anis 
Your Heating Care 


Heat your home with gas. 
Change to a heating plant that 
needs hardly more care or at- 
tention than a pup can give it. 

Be rid of all dirt, all labor 
and all bother in keeping your 
home comfortably warm. Use 
gas—in a good built-for-the- 
job gas appliance. 

Hold a family caucus and 
vote “the Bryant pup” your 


BRYANT 
ING 


HEATI 


~needs n never a glance 












In almost all localities, gas 
rates are now sufficieritly low 
to bring the wonderful con- 
venience of this ideal fuel well 
within reach of most home 
owners—when burned with the 
efficiency of a properly designed 
gas heating plane. 

Ask for a copy of our latest 
gas heating handbook. If oe 
is no Bryant office listed i 
your local * hone book, maibe 
us here at Cleveland 








THE BRYANT HEATER & MFO. CO. 
17853 Se. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches in a1 Principal Cities 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

He dived into a Subway kiosk and 
boarded a downtown train. Figuratively, 
he frothed about the mouth. If only, he 
seethed, Frankie had come out of her coma! 
They'd fix that baby, they would! He got 
off at Fourteenth Street and headed cross- 
town to the Belford Hospital. 

The white-coated attendant had gocd 
news. Miss Gerrard was coming around. 
Who should he say was calling? 

“But,” the white coat added positively, 
“she can’t eat fish.” 

“What?” 

“Fish,” repeated the guard. 
try to sneak any in.” 

Mr. Gerrard sniffed the air. “Oh!"’ he 
exclaimed, suddenly understanding. “Oh!” 
He took a parcel from his pocket and 
dropped it into a wastebasket. ‘Tell her,” 
he said, “ Aleck is here. While you're gone 
I'll be telephoning.” 

He slid into the booth, and presently he 
was connected with the press room at 
police headquarters. 

“Never mind who this is,” he said, “ but 
if the boys that are covering the Gerrard 
story will drop over to the Belford Hospita! 
they'll get a nice break.” A second call got 
Goosch’s Delicatessen. “Mr. Gollop?”’ he 
inquired. “This is Police Commissioner 
Albright. Come at once to the Belford 
Hospital, It is imperative.” He heard a 
gasp and then the connection was broken. 

The white coat led him to a room on the 
sixth floor. Still fuming, and now nervous, 
too, he entered slowly, his eyes fixed cau- 
tiously on the wounded lady in the bed. 
The attendant withdrew. 

“Well?” he said tentatively. 

“Well,”” echoed the lady, “where's the 


“So don’t 


| warden?” 


“The warden?” He'd forgot he was the 
one that shot her. 

“Yes, the warden, and the striped clothes 
and the ball and chain. Aren’t you in the 
coop?” 

Mr. Gerrard drew a chair up to the bed. 
From a coat pocket he drew one of his 


| several copies of the Daily Pictorial and 
| Roto News. 


“Just,”’ he said deliberately, “‘cast an 
eye over that.” 

He sat back stiffly as, with an angry 
start, she got the import of the first story. 
Presently she laid the copy down and Mr. 
Gerrard silently handed her another. Her 
fever rose somewhat, but he continued to 


| lay before her the evidence. 


“That sap!” she exclaimed finally. 

“Exactly"’—Mr. Gerrard nodded his 
head—‘‘what I said!” 

“Can you,” she demanded, “‘ beat it?”’ 

Then, as fate would have it, there came a 
knock at the door. Mr. Gerrard raised a 
significant eyebrow. 

“Come in,” he called. Three reporters 
entered and took charge of the situation. 
“‘T sent for them,’’ Mr. Gerrard explained 
to his wife. “This thing is going to be 
cleared up. I won't be,” he declared bit- 
terly, “‘a delicatessen clerk’s unsuccessful 
rival another minute—and such a deli- 
catessen clerk!" 

As he spoke the door opened again. The 
attendant thrust his head in. 

“ Here’s another,”’ heannounced. ‘‘ What 
are you all planning to do in this room, 
anywayplay one old cat?” Without 
waiting for an answer, he withdrew. 

A brief pause and then the Dark Star of 
Flaming Love appeared nervously in the 
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door frame. One glimpse of the malevolent 
life glistening in Frankie Gerrard’s eyes and 
his worst fears were confirmed. He stood 
transfixed, waiting for the current to be 
switched on. 

“Boys,” began Mr. Gerrard, obliging 
him with the current, ‘I got a good story 
for you. It’s got to do with this sap.” He 
pointed dramatically at Ownie. “For 
three days you boys been allowing him to 
make a sucker out of you. He’s been 
conning you with a lot of horse-radish about 
being loved by this little woman. He give 
you to understand that she shot herself 
over him. He took advantage,” he said in- 
dignantly, ‘‘of her being cuckoo all this 
time and not being able to call him a liar. 

“Well, now,” he continued, while civil- 
ization crashed down over Ownie’s head, 
“you going to get the truth. The truth is, 
I shot this little woman by accident. I’m 
her husband. A little trouble separated us 
a couple of years ago, but’’—-with a glance 
at Mrs. Gerrard-—‘‘it’s over now. Mrs. G. 
herself will tell you that she wasn’t no more 
in love with that sap there than she was 
with Mazeppa the Human Horse.” 

Stricken with shame and misery, Ownie’s 
eyes dropped te the floor. He fumbled 
with his hat and wished that some sudden 
but painless catastrophe could kill him 
where he stood. 

“My name,” Mr. Gerrard volunteered, 
“is Alexander Thomas Gerrard—two r’s, 
please—and I’m a promoter.” He hesi- 
tated a few seconds before adding, “I 
haven’t any good pictures of myself, but 
I'll be glad to pose for you if you want 
me to.” 

The three reporters stared curiously, 
cruelly, at the upright corpse that had but 
lately been Owen Gollop, the darling of the 
dailies. 

Their sharp eyes pierced the mask of a 
man that he wore and saw him as he 
was, a naked, crawling, miserable clown, 
and he knew that three more hours and 
everybody in the whole wide world would 
be laughing and jeering at his mangled soul. 
Shamed, ruined for life, the supreme boob 
of the entire universe, this tortured soul 
shed bitter, burning tears, and presently 
they posed one on each cheek. 

Silently he stood begging a single little 
hint of pity, understanding, in the five 
faces before him, and stood begging in vain. 
Then, unable to bear it longer, he turned 
suddenly, slammed the door behind hint 
and ran sobbing down the corridor. 

“Yousee,”’ Mr. Gerrard remarked, “how 
guilty he is.” 

The reporters rose. 

“Are you,” the most nimble-witted asked 
of the wounded lady, “ going to prosecute?” 

“Prosecute?”’ 

“Yes, prosecute your husband 
charge against him.” 

“What do you mean—make a charge 
against him?" she demanded. 

“Well, he shot you, didn’t he?” 

“Well, he’s my husband, isn’t he?” 

Bowing before this logic, they left, and 
Frankie Gerrard and her gun-toting hus- 
band looked into each other's eyes tenderly. 
Then he knelt beside the bed and folded 
his arms about her. For five minutes they 
remained there, until Mrs. Gerrard spoke. 

“T never knew,” she whispered, “you 
loved me like that.” 

“Like what, baby?” 

“Like that--like shooting me with a 
pistol.” 


make a 
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“Shoot you!” he cried softly. “Sugar 
baby, daddy not only shot you—he tried to 
kill you!” 

A look of sweet ecstasy came into the 
wounded lady’s eyes. 
“You darling!” she murmured happily. 


“You darling cave man! 


Vv 


T WAS late. Day paused down behind 

Hoboken to draw carefully after her the 
soft gray georgette of her trailing twilight, 
threatening always to catch and tear on the 
pinnacles of a dozen buildings thrust mis- 
chievously up from Wall Street to Times 
Square. Night's pitiful little jewels began 
to fleck the sky, and the city retorted with 
a dozen fifty-watt bulbs for every star this 
sky could show. 

One of the few not too busy catching the 
Subway to watch the lovely transfusion of 
day into night sat alone in an unlighted 
room, gazing gravely out of the window. 
Her eyes were a little tired and on her face 
was a look of troubled concern and sym- 
pathy. Occasionally she turned her dark 
head quickly, listening, and presently, when 
the gray of dusk had changed te the cloudy 
blue of night, the soft knock came. 

“Come in.” 

The door opened. Ownie’s shoulders 
drooped. To the girl, his silhouette in the 
door was a figure of weariness. Slowly he 
entered and softly closed the door. 

“Nancy?” 

Te 

He did not speak again at once, but 
moved to the other window, and by the 
light from without she saw that his face was 
drawn, that his eyes were hurt without 
understanding why. 

“T—I've just been walking around,” he 
explained. 

“Are you tired, dear?” 

“What?” He turned toward her with 
timid, eager surprise in his voice. 

“Are you so tired?” 

He looked at her for a minute, as one who 
scarcely dared hope ever to hear tenderness 
again, and then, suddenly, he was sitting on 
the floor at her feet, his head in her lap. 

“TI thought,” she said, “you'd come 
maybe.” 

One hand held tightly to his shoulder and 
the other brushed his hair back from his 
forehead again and again. 

“Did you see them 
afternoon?” 

"Tea," 

He didn’t speak again, but catching the 
hand on his shoulder he drew it around his 
neck until the palm was against his lips, 
and kissed it, slowly, twice, three times, a 
hundred times. Nancy continued to gaze 
out of the window. A clock in the room 
ticked on and on. Here and there windows 
in high office buildings turned black, one by 
one. She lifted her hand from his head long 
enough to pul! her scarf closer about her 
shoulders. 

“Nancy?” 

He spoke thoughtfully. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“You saw the Daily Pictorial?” 

“Ta: 

“You know,” he said, “I believe that the 
picture of me they used today was by far 
the best of the whole lot—and altogether 
there was nine, not counting half-column 
pictures. I think,” he added, “I'll call the 
fellow up tomorrow and thank him. He’s 
an awfully nice chap.” 


the papers this 
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In this bathroom is a new GOL Sear INiatw— Belflor Pattern No. 7151-5. Notice the square blocks, straight with the goods, 
In the bedroom the brown and tan of Belflor Pattern No. 2047-3 harmonix effectively with the furnishings. 


resent-day voque demands 
a colorful bathroom 


Attractive, isn't it? Asa result of its colorful blue and buff 
inlaid linoleum floor, there's more interest and charm in this 
bathroom than in a room of the conventional white. 


Yet, rich as this Nairn Gold Seal Inlaid floor appears, it is 1n- a 
expensive and easy to keep spotless. It's one of the new Belflor Belflor Pattern No. 7150-5 
patterns, exclusive with Nairn. This novel inlaid linoleum offers 
a soft clouded effect that is wonderfully artistic. Itcomes in such 
appropriate color combinations that many women select it for 
the bedrooms, living room, dining room and sun porch. 


Another type of Gold Seal Inlaids, just as appropriate for kitchen 
and bathroom, is Universal—trim patterns in solid colors that are 





Dutch Tile effects are always popular superlatively cheerful and neat. 
for the kitchen. This clean-cut blue, buff 5 
ind ivory design is Gow Seav INvatn, Gold Seal Inlaids are genuine straight line inlaid linoleum. 


Universal Pattern No, 51-150. —_ 1 
I hey are made and guaranteed by Nairn ~famous for nearly forty 
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she should draw their faces round to one 
side of their heads, but a great, bland and 
henignant orb glorifying the snow field of 
the blossom, bewitching the world with soft 
ylamours. 

He was thinking; David had hoped he 
would think. For himself, the Scarron line 
meant little. Placid, stagnant squires, sur- 
viving as specters in a world that had out- 
lived squirarchy; little pomposities like 
colonels and Indian judges and colonial 
bishops--the Searrons had never risen 
higher, Yet in his thought he was compos- 
ing a defense. There is in all established 
and immutable things a challenge; civiliza- 
tion has been made by the men who have 
picked up the glove. After all, he despised 
it all as he despised the name of Alger- 
non—and monocular remittance men and 
sentiment and women. He, at any rate, 
had broken loose. He had lived. 

There was a mild and hesitant tapping 
at his door. 

“Come in,” he said, and the door opened 
to reveal Tito, his face a-wriggle with dep- 
recatory and conciliatory grimaces. He 
carried a bianket and a pillow and his 
trousers under his arm, so that, below 
the hem of his shirt, the great knobs of his 
knees and the outward curve of his shanks 
were revealed in all their heauty. 

“What you want?” 

Tito tiptoed into the candlelit room and 
closed the door behind him. 

“Say, boss, what you been an’ give to ‘at 
baby? Ole cook ‘ooman, when she sees it, 
she says, ‘My, ain't it lovely!’ And she 
takes it and brandershes it up and down 
right front o’ my face, An’ now she sleepin’ 
in nex’ room to me an’ snorin’ like a saw- 
mill. Ise skeered, boss; ‘at's what I is! 
This here ain't no healthy place, nohow; 
old white trees like they all gone dead an’ 
nobody to bury’em; an’ now you goes and 
jerks a mass of obi or voodoo I dunno 
spang into the middie of it.” 

“You can sleep on that couch,"’ said 
Bull Searron 

“Go’ bless you, boss!" Tito proceeded 
forthwith to make his simple arrangements 
for the night 

“You're afraid of obi and all that muck?” 
asked Scarron casually. 

Tite was only too willing to talk. He sat 
on the edge of the couch with folded arms 
resting on his knees, so that the hideous 
mask of him thrust itself forward toward 
the candies and toward Scarron. 

“Bows,” he said, and there was as much 
of gravity on him as such a face can carry, 
“1 jus’ has te be!’ Bull Scarron’s still face 
lightened a little, as though a smile had just 
failed to make its way through. “ Dunno 
why Ise skeered,” went on Tito. “P'raps 
I was bohn in Haiti or Sam D'mingo or 
else sorme other devil place, whah eve'y- 
body skeered all the time. I worked in 
ships an’ cuttin’ cane in Martinique an’ 
loadin’ cotton in New Orleans an’ I was a 
soldier in Mexico. Oh, I been all places 
whah there’s niggers workin’. An’ ev'y- 
whah the same, Obi walkin’ round in the 
dark; voodoo waitin’ foh you in yoh bed; 
talkin’ to you in the night when you know 
thah ain't nobody thah to do no talkin’. 
An’ in the Davida, runnin’ no'th to Noo 
Yawk, you ‘meniber there was a nigger 
went missing?’” 

*} remember,” said Scarron. 

“Obi man,” said Tito, nodding vigor- 
ously. “I knowed him when he come 
aboard. Got a little bag with bones an’ 
feathers, an’ a baby’s finger and little bot- 
tles. The hands wuz crazy with fright of 
him, We wuz off Hatteras, if you 'mem- 
bers, boss, an’ the wind wuz headin’ us an’ 
we wuz makin’ plaguey bad weatheh of it. 
An’ I was goin’ fo'ward f'm the wheel and 
I come across him in the dahk, lee side o’ 
the galiey. Didn't see me at firs’. Theh he 
wuz, an’ the spray comin’ poolin’ over the 
galley, an’ cle Davida bangin’ her bows 
into ‘em seas like a mad ole drum an’ 
rollin’ hay-foot straw-foot, an’ the night as 





black as the hobs of hell. He wuz by the 
rail, wavin’ his arms an’ conjurin’ the sea 
wi’ something he’d got out o’ his little bag. 
An’ all ’e time he wuz talkin’. I c’d heah 
him. An’, boss, you knows me! I speaks 
United States an’ Haiti French an’ Havana 
Spanish, but it wasn’t none of them he wuz 
talkin’. No, suh! Jus’ droolin’ out sounds 
‘at hadn’t got no meanin’—kinder singin’ 
"em, he wuz. ‘Cos, you know, boss, they 
got they own language; they gits it learned 
to ’em by” —Tito paused—“ well, I don’t 
just rightly know who learns it to ’em.” 
He cocked an eye toward his master to see 
if this would pass. Scarron said nothing. 

“Neveh saw me, jus’ the same,” went on 
Tito. “ Wavin’ an’ beckonin’ into the dahk, 
an’ wash f'm the scuppers sloshin’ roun’ his 
shin bones ev’'y time she'd roll, an’ me 
inchin’ an’ inchin’ neareh to ’m. Till by’m’ 
by I wuz right ‘longside of him. He wasn’ 
no big man, an’ I jus’ touch him by the 
stem of his neck an’ the hind of his belt an’ 
give a lift an’ a heave an’ old obi man goes 
flyin’ oveh ‘at rail like a flyin’ fish.” 


Bull Searron nodded. “I thought there © 


was something of the kind,” he said calmly. 
“Obi didn’t help him much, did it?” 

The candles shone on the yellow man’s 
eyeballs, white and still as marbles. “‘ What 
you reckon he ship 'board of us for, boss?” 

“What?” asked Scarron. 

Tito rose, For all the shape of him, like 
that of a wind-wrenched tree, and despite 
the comic horror of hie face, he had yet the 
negro’s inborn gift of drama. He took a 
pace forward and his forefinger, gnarled 
and leather skinned, shot out as though he 
would pin Searron down to hear him. 

“You didn’ know him. Likely you never 
prop'ly look at him. But I know him. He 
wuz the man you kick oveh the side in 
Port-au-Prince, an’ he come back to us to 
git dat gadget what you done give to the 
baby tonight!"’ He continued to stand for 
a space of seconds. 

“Bosh!” said Bull Scarron easily. “‘He 
didn’t get it, anyhow, with all his obi. 
You're a fool, Tito!” 

Tito sighed and sat again upon the couch. 
“No,” he said. “‘ Didn't get it ’at time. So 
now he come here to get it.” 

“Go to sleep,”” commanded Scarron, “ an’ 
shut your trap. An’ be out 0’ this by seven 
o'clock —sabe?"’ 

“Yo tengo,” answered the yellow man, 
and lay down in his blanket. 

Scarron turned again to his window and 
let himself be carried on the current of un- 
bidden thoughts. And in an eddy of that 
current he found a parable in Tito’s foolish 
tale. Suddenly all the landscape that slept 
below him looked pitiful and defenseless, 
crouched mutely for the blow, The feathers, 
the obi man—that was just a garnishing of 
nonsense to a fact that must be faced. He 
had brought to Tonne the dire spirit, the 
authentic power of darkness which ruled 
the world in which he was at home. There 
was blood on his hands and a price on his 
head; his much money stank with the man- 
ner of its getting; and it was to him, Bull 
Searron, that David designed to pass on 
the Searron torch. He rose and began to 
undress, sighing and frowning in a perplex- 
ity of indecision. ‘‘ Only thing is to tell hirn 
the whole yarn. He won't want a rum 
runner in Tonne Manor House. But how's 
he going to believe it all? He doesn’t even 
know the words!" 

And so, heavily musing, he got to his bed 
and lit himself a cigarette. He had smoked 
five before he blew out the candle and set 
himself to go to sleep. The moonlight 
blazed in the window, reflected from the 
sea of blossom even as it rebounds from the 
waters of the Caribbean. And Tito, slum- 
bering upon the couch, moaned once or 
twice and shivered. 


Peta 


“47 OU can smoke here, Algy. We all do,” 
said David Searron, sitting back after 
breakfast in the little paneled breakfast 
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room, sun-flooded through its broad win- 
dow, and producing his pipe. “Let Madge 
and Ellen see your Irving trick.” 

“‘Yes,show us,” urged the younger woman. 

They all watched him with playful eager- 
ness while he, smiling a little, flicked a 
cigarette into being and lit it. Then they 
applauded. 

“Do make one for me,” begged Ellen 
Cranmer. “I can imagine dark-eyed Span- 
ish girls doing it just that way.” 

“That's where our dear Algy probably 
learned it,’’ remarked David. 

Ellen Cranmer lit her cigarette, drew on 
it twice and laid it down on her plate with 
a manner of emphatic rejection. Scarron 
laughed. 

“What is it?”’ she demanded. 

He was watching the life in her face as 
she spoke. 

“That's tobacco,” he said, ‘“‘ Nothing 
else in it. You have to get used to it.’’ He 
turned to David, who was filling his charred 
old pipe. “‘Don’t light up that old scent 
spray of yours yet, Dave. I’ve brought you 
a thousand cigars. Pass the word for my 
nigger and we'll have 'em down.” 

“My good ass!” protested David. 

“Couldn't think of anything else to bring 
you,” explained Bull Scarron. ‘They’re 
cigars you can’t buy. An’ I brought—er— 
your wife a few little pearls.” 

“You aren't going to leave Ellen out?” 
said David. 

Bull Searron glanced at her. “i didn’t 
know about Ellen,” he answered, speaking 
the name for the first time. “ But I gave her 
a good cigarette and she didn’t like it.” 

“Tt wasn't a cigarette,” put in Fllen; 
“it was a firework.” 

The suitcase full of the unbuyable cigars 
appeared, and a little bag of wash leather. 
Scarron passed the bag to his sister-in-law. 

“Picked ’em up here and there,” he said 
casually. 

Tito, lingering in the hope that some- 
body would throw a word to him, grinned 
suddenly and kept silent. Mrs. Scarron 
rolled the contents of the bag out upon the 
white cloth. 

“Oh!” she said. “ Algy, you shouldn't; 
I can’t take them! Give them to the queen 
or —or * 

ms or wear 'em myself, I suppose,” 
suggested Bull Scarron. ‘After I’ve car- 
ried them all this way—-to have them 
flung back at me!” 

** David, look what he’s given me.” 

David rose, his lighted cigar between his 
fingers. 

“These are cigars,"’ he remarked as he 
went round the table to bend over his wife’s 
shoulder. “Hullo!” he said. ‘“‘What’s all 
this?”’ 

They made a little pool of palest, softest 
brilliance, like moonlit sea foam, the choice 
fruit of the ocean. David knew nothing of 
pearls or of any other gems, but there was no 
mistaking these. He pushed them here and 
there with his fingers, and looked up for a 
sudden serious moment—at the giver. 

“They're very beautiful,” he said. 
“They must be very valuable. But I didn’t 
know there was any pear! fishing out there, 
Algy.”’ 

“I never heard of any,”’ answered Bull 
Searron composedly. ‘No; these were 
probably poached somewhere in Japanese 
waters. I got them in trade.” 

It was true; he had got them in trade. 
“Take w’at you like,” the frantic kneeling 
man had cried, while from behind the can- 
vas partition of the shack there came the 
monotonous raving of the woman in the 
grip of her fever. ‘‘Take all w’at I ’ave— 
only—-only ——” Bull Scarron had taken 
the unexplained pearls and handed over 
the Davida’s medicine chest in payment, 
and had thrown in his own stock of quinine. 
Whence they came he did not ask; it was 
none of his business to trace them from the 
pearl poacher to the pirate and thence to 
the thief, and so to the hands of the lover, 
hiding on his poisonous key in the Tortugas. 
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“We've got some family jewels at last, 
anyhow,” said David. 

“And I’m going to give them away,” 
said his wife suddenly. ‘I may, mayn’t I, 
Algy?”’ 

“They're yours,” answered Scarron. 
“Drop ‘em down 4@ drain if it gives you 
pleasure.” " 

“I’m going to have them graded and 
strung. And I’m going to give them to 
your wife as a wedding gift—the Scarron 
pearls!” 

“Good!” said David. “And now, Algy, 
what do you want to do this morning? 
There’s a sort of horse you can potter 
round on, or would you rather loaf? I’ve 
got some confounded letters to see to and 
Madge will be cumbered with cares of 
much serving. How would you like te go 
for a stroll—and push the pram for Ellen?” 
He smiled. 

“The stroll for me,” declared Bull Scar- 
ron. “But why keep a dog and bark my- 
self? Tito shall push the pram.” 

“So be it!” said David, and rose. And 
so it was. 

Blossom, blossom everywhere, a monot- 
ony of beauty; another day of benign 
sun; and the tangled scents of growing 
things and of the clean earth that suckled 
them at her breast. Tito went in advance, 
where an eye could be kept on him and his 
impulses to break speed records with the 
baby carriage could be held in check. Ellen 
Cranmer and Scarron walked together, at 
first a little silent. 

They went toward the village, whose 
tiled roofs and church tower rose above the 
orchards. 

“Did you come over on your ship?” 
asked Ellen. 

“In the Davida? Oh, no,” said Searron. 
“She isn’t a yacht, you know. The Davida 
has to earn her living. My mate’s in charge 
of her.” 

“I’m sure she’s a splendid ship,” said 
Ellen. “‘ Have you got a photograph of her?”’ 

Searron shook his head. ‘“She’s not 
what you'd call a splendid ship at all,”’ he 
said. “‘She was a warship of sorts; be- 
longed to Colombia till there was a revolu- 
tion and she was taken by the rebels.” 

“And you bought her from them?” 

He shook his head again. ‘‘ Never bought 
her,” he said. ‘I was the rebel that took 
her. And I kept her, that’s all!” 

She turned her head to look at him. 
“How splendid!” she said. “And have you 
been doing that kind of thing all the time? 
And oh, have you ever seen Rum Row?” 

He stared at her. ‘What on earth do 
you know about Rum Row?” he demanded. 

She smiled. “I know a lot,” she said. 
“Our newspapers never tell us anything 
else about America but Rum Row. and 
bootlegging. And yet when I was over 
there with my husband we almost thought 
we had come to the wrong country by mis- 
take. We saw nothing that you couldn’t 
see in England. Just well-to-do, happy 
people who have learned how to live. We 
were ever so disappointed. But you haven't 
told me whether you’ve ever seen Rum 
Row.” 

‘There was a pause before he answered. 
“T've seen it,” he said at last. ‘‘The 
Davida’s there now.” 

She uttered a little gurgle of low-toned 
laughter. 

“I knew it,” she said. ‘‘ How wonderful! 
The last of the pirates! You're a figure of 
romance, Algy.”’ 

“I’m nothing of the kind,” he retorted 
quickly. “I’m just alawbreaker. I thought 
you'd be shocked; you ought to be.” 

“Then why did you tell me?”’ she asked. 

“So that you should know,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘And I’m going to tell David, too, 
and he can tell his wife. And then I’m 
going to up anchor and back to where I 
belong.” 

She shook her head. “You won’t,” she 
said. “You won't, Algy! Do you know 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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ELECTRIC 


Greatest Engineering Resources @ Pioneer Builders of 


The engineering laboratories of Delco- 
Light Company and General Motors Cor- 
poration have contributed to Frigidaire the 
experience and knowledge of the world’s 
largest makers of fine mechanical products. 


@® Largest Production. 


With more than 100,000 satisfied users— 
and with its present tremendous daily out- 
put, Frigidaire effects all the economies of 
quantity production and offers greater 
value to the customer. 


Most Complete Line. 

The Frigidaire line includes both air- 
cooled and water-cooled compressors, com- 
plete cabinet models of household refrig- 
erators of from five to fifteen cubic feet of 
food storage capacity, units for converting 
any size ice-box into an electric refrigerator 
and commercial Frigidaires for every 
requirement. This wide variety of styles 
and sizes offers to every customer a Frig- 
idaire exactly suited to the needs of that 
installation, and guarantees real efficiency, 
low cost of operation, and permanent sat- 
isfaction. 


Standard Frigidaire 

Cooling Mechanism. 

The same cooling mechanisms which are 
already serving more than 100,000 users 
have been built into six new metal cabinet 
Frigidaires. 


Beautiful in Appearance. 

Built of smooth steel, finished in enduring 
white Duco, with bright metal trim, these 
new metal cabinet Frigidaires set new 
standards of beauty. 


Lined with One-Piece 
Porcelain-Enameled Steel. 


Five of the new metal cabinet Frigidaires 
are lined with seamless porcelain-enameled 
steel—a spotless white lining, beautifully 
clean and very easy to keep clean. 


Insulated with Solid Corkboard 
All Frigidaire cabinets are insulated with 
thick, solid corkboard—a wonderfully 
efficient insulation. 


© 


Cabinet Models. 


The makers of Frigidaire are the pioneer 
builders of electric refrigerators complete 
with cabinets. Research and development 
in insulation, arrangement and design 
have resulted in cabinets of great dura- 
bility, economy and beauty. 


Built Completely in 

Frigidaire Factories. 

Frigidaire cabinets and mechanical 
units are built entirely in the Frigidaire 
factories where the equipment is especially 
designed for electric refrigeration produc- 
tion, where the highest standards of 
accuracy are maintained, and where fine 
craftsmanship is rewarded. 


Sales and Service Organization 
Covers Entire Country. 

A sales and service organization of more 
than 3,500 men, located in the cities and 
towns throughout the country assures de- 
pendable advice in the purchase of Frigid- 
aire and the continuous maintenance of 
satisfactory service. 


ew Metal Cabinet Frigidaires 
Offer Revolutionary Values 


Single and Double-Depth 

Ice Trays. 

Frigidaire offers a new arrangement of 
freezing trays—of single or double-depth, 
permitting the freezing of larger quantities 
of desserts and salads, as well as an ample 
supply of ice cubes. 


Prices $245 and Up, 
f. o. 6. Dayton. 
The new metal cabinet Frigidaires are 


low in price. They can be purchased for 
as little as $245, f. o. b. Dayton. 


® Sold on Deferred Payments. 


It is very easy to buy Frigidaire. The 
GMAC payment plan—the plan on which 
thousands of General Motors automobiles 
are being purchased each month—is 
available to the purchaser of Frigidaire. A 
small first payment will put Frigidaire in 
your home. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. B-184, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


The World’s Largest Makers of Electric Refrigerators 
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f. o. b. Dayton, Ohio 


The new metal 
ffer revolutionary values For 
instance, Model M-5-2, illustrated 
above, is priced at only $245 
f.o. b. Dayton Others are pro 


portionatel low in price The 


Neliae mardi rtins 


Frigidaire mechanism for instal 
lation in the tandard makes of 
ice-boxe in be pur hased for as 
little as $190 f. o. b. Dayton 


There are Frigidaire models for 
home apartments, retail stores 
restaurants,club hotels, hospital 


practi ally every place where 
o 


refriyeration is needed 
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DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. B-184, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send complete information about 
the new metal cabinet Frigidaires. 
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Address 
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—right over the old shingles! 
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Genasco 


Every home in America, however modest, can have the protec- 
tion of a strong, weather-tight, fire-resisting Genasco Roof. 

Genasco Latite Shingles are so moderate in cost that you can 
lay them economically on a cottage—yet so attractive and distinc- 
tive that architects specify them for the finest buildings. 

Genasco Latite Shingles are made of tough, long-fibred all-rag 
felt heavily saturated and then waterproofed with the famous 
waterproofing material— Trinidad Lake Asphalt Cement—found in 
no other shingles or roofings. 

Thousands of home-owners are now re-roofing the “‘Genasco 
Way”’—right over the old wood shingles. It saves the time, 
trouble and cost of ripping off the old roof. Also avoids any possible 
damage by rain while re-roofing. 

Genasco Latite Shingles are surfaced with granulated slate in 
three natural, unfading colors—red, green and blue-black. This 
slate surfacing insures permanent beauty as well as fire-resistance 
to the roof. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Latite 
Shingles 
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They lock on 
your roof 





Genasco Latite Shingles 
have a patented “key” de- 
vice—invisible on the com- 
pleted roof—which clamps 
each shingle tightly to those 
underneath. This is the exclu- 
sive feature that makes Gen- 
asco Latite Shingles so well 
adapted for laying over old 
wood shingles. 





Back View of a Genasco 
Latite Shingle showing the 
“key”’ and how it is attached 
to each shingle. The turned- 
under corner of the shingle 
makes a double thick butt. 
This gives to the completed 
roof a texture which entirely 
dispels the flat, monotonous ap- 
pearance of the ordinary roof. 





Note that the metal “key” 
which locks each shingle 
tightly to those underneath is 
entirely invisible on the com- 
pleted roof. Note ato the 
shadows cast by the double- 
thick butts. Architects call 
this the “‘shadow-line”’—a 
feature that adds beauty and 
distinction to a roof. 


DEALERS—4 opportunity is still 


open for a few dealers 
to sell Genasco Products. Write or wire 
at once. 














































Genasco Roll Roofing 


A high-quality, medium-priced 
roofing for buiidings where a roof- 
ing less ornamental than Genasco 
Shingles is desired. Made in two 
styles—smooth surface and slate 
surface. A supply of Kant-Leak 
Kleets packed in each roll. Slate 
surface roofing furnished in three 
non-fading colors—red, green, 
and blue-black. 





Genasco Standard Trinidad 
Built-up Roofing 

For factories, schools, office 
buildings, hospitals, hotels—for 
all buildings where maximum pro- 
tection and long life is demanded 
—leading architects now specify 
Genasco Standard Trinidad 
Built-up Roofing. Made of the 
highest-quality all rag felt and 
waterproofed with the famous 
Trinidad Lake Roofing Asphalt. 





All smooth-surface roll roofings 
should be given an application of 
roof coating every two years to 
preserve their waterproofing qual- 
ity and insure maximum life. 
Genasco Roof Coating is a heavy 
black liquid asphalt which dries 
toatoughelasticcoating. Shipped 
ready for use—1 and 5 gallon 
pails, and 50 gallon drums. 
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Treasure dug from a lake! 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt—‘‘ nature’s everlasting waterproofer ’’—is dug from 
the surface of Trinidad Lake with mattocks— broken into lumps—loaded into 
cars—and transported direct to vessels at the loading pier for shipment. 

First used a quarter century ago in the manufacture of prepared roofing, 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt is today the foundation of the great line of Genasco 
Roll Roofings and Shingles. 

A partial list of the Genasco Products follows. A complete list—also inter- 
esting booklets—gladly mailed on request. 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt Genasco Walgreens Asphalts, Felts and 
abrics 


(For street paving) 
(For waterproofing subways, reser- 








. i. ig! . voirs, basements, etc.) 
(Individual and Strip) "ie a 
Genasco Mineral Rubber Genasco Paints 


(Used in rubber compounding) 


Genasco Roll Roofing 
(Smooth and Slate Surface) 


(Roof Coating, Asphalt Fibre Coating, 
Industrial Paint, Acid-Proof Paint, 
Battery Paint, etc.) 


” Genasco Standerd Trinidad Built-up Genasco Insulating and Sheathing Papers 


, Genasco Stucco Base 

(For factories, schools, hotels, office Gileonite ; 

buildinge, ote.) “(Used in the moulding industry, as 
Genasco Asphalt Putty wellas in insulating products, baking 

(Roofing Cement) enamels, etc.) 

The Barber Asphalt Company 
New York Chicago hilad ; St. Louis Kansas City 
Pittsburgh P elphia - San Francisco 
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Protective 
Products 
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Genasco Sealbac Shingles 


Por building owners who prefer the 
straight, conventional t of shingle, 
we recommend Genasco Sealbac Shin 
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Genasco Sealbac Individual 
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p Shingles are furnished in 
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In factories and shops—in hos- 
pitals and schools—in all kinds of 
buildings, industrial and public 
—Genasco Asphalt Mastic Floor- 
ing has proved its great durabil- 
ity, its resiliency under foot, its 
resistance to water, alkali and 
acid. It can be laid over old floors, 
and in afew hoursis ready for use. 





Genasco Stucco Base 


A successful and economical base for 
the application of Portland Cement 
and Magnesite Stucco. It cannot sag 


or —cannot rust or trap water— 
is . we > vermin 
proof ‘ade of high-grade felt thor- 
pa saturated coated with 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
what David will do when you tell him? 
He'll laugh! And if—if—you go away 
he’ll just break his heart. You know what 
he wants you here for?” 

Searron growled. ‘He dropped a hint, 
but it’s no good.” 

“You miss it all so much then?” 

“No,” he answered, “I don’t miss it.” 

“Then ——” 

“No,” he said again. “I’ve come over 
for a holiday, not to look for a new job. 
And when the holiday is over I go back 
to work. And you needn’t think it’s easy 
work either.” 

“It wouldn’t be easy work here, for that 
matter,’’ she said. “But it doesn’t mat- 
ter—you won't go!” 

“Suit yourself,” he said shortly. ‘Not 
worth arguing about.” 

The village was a single street, its houses 
standing aside here and there as though to 
make way for some end of pasture or 
orchard that ran down to a roadside hedge. 
The church was at the end of it, square 
towered and squat; Tonne knew with 
pride that it was mentioned in Doomsday 
Book. There were two or three small shops, 
of which the chief was the post office. A 
sound of bell music rang from the forge; 
the alehouse door stood open. Two or 
three red-brick cottages, frankly, almost 
proudly hideous, were all that had sprung 
up in twenty years. 

“Of course there will be nobody left 
that I knew,” said Scarron. 

“Plenty!” Ellen answered him, “They 
all knew that you were coming hore, afd 
by now they all know that you’ve come. 
Our servants have got tongues in their 
heads, you know.” 

“T’ll try the blacksmith,” said Searron, 
“He used to do all our shoeing.” 

it chanced that Tito had halted to let 
them come up—just outside the smithy, 
The bell music ceased in full chime as the 
smith and his boy stood agape at the speo- 
tacle. This smith was not a brawny man; 
he was a lean and elderly man, with a ragged 
gray beard, and thin arms whereon the 
muscle stood in ridges. 

“He’ve a-got the squire’s baby,” he 
enunciated, staring at Tito. 

“What is it?” whispered the boy, and 
stepped back a pace, for Tito had smiled 
blandly on them. To them it seemed that 
he was showing his fangs. And then, before 
worse could befall, Scarron turned up with 
Ellen. 

“Hullo, Smeed!”’ greeted Searron. “ Bet 
you half a crown you don’t recognize me.” 

“‘T can do wi’ ’alf a crown, Master Algy, 
sir,’’ was the slow answer. ‘An’ giad I am 
to see you back in your own place.” He 
smneared a blackened hand on the seat of 
his trousers, inspected it and held it for- 
ward in greeting. ‘‘But be that-—that 
objec’ outside there yours?”’ 

“Tito, you mean? Oh, yes, it’s mine. I 
caught it in the West Indies and trained it. 
They run wild out there. It’s quite tame.” 

“Them Indies mus’ be full o’ vermin,” 
said the smith slowly. “‘Ah, thankee, Mas- 
ter Algy,” as Scarron laid the half crown 
on the anvil. ‘It’s good to lay eyes on you 
again. I’d liever pay my rent to you nor 
to anybody.” 

“Oh, well, you won’t have to,” said Scar- 
ron. “I’m off again soon for good, and 
you'll have seen the last of me.” 

The smith regarded him searchingly, 
then broke into a cackle of laughter. 

‘‘No,” he said. ‘‘There’ll be no more 
going off, I’li be bound. You'll turn your- 
self round in your place, same like a dog 
does, to see what’s under you, an’ you'll 
settle yourself where you was got and 
born.” 

“Well, we'll see what we'll see,”’ said 
Scarron, and got himself away. 

“Somebody put him up to that,” he said, 
when they were out of earshot. “‘Has the 
whole village been put up to it? And you— 
did David put you up to it?” 

She looked at him calmly. ‘‘ Nobody has 
been put up to anything that I know of,” 
she answered. “We're sensible people and 
we see things clearly. You're here; you 
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belong here; your duty is here; you’re one 
of us. Only a madman could see things 
otherwise. And that is not taking into ac- 
count the pain and disappointment you 
would cause.” 

He shook his head, but did not answer. 

“There’s one question we didn’t ask you 
last night,”’ she said. ‘It might make it 
possible to understand you. Are you mar- 
ried over there?”’ 

“No!” he answered. 

“Ts there a girl, a woman —— 

“No!” he cried. “Nothing of the kind. 
Never has been, never will be.” 

She nodded. ‘Then I know what it is,” 
she said. ‘It’s worse than I feared,” 

“Don’t understand you,” he said gruffly. 

“You've got the Scarron conscience,” 
she said. “It’s a curse and a bondage. 
You're not fit to govern Tonne, to be squire 
and lord of the manor and a justice of the 
peace, are you, Algy? Nobody is except 
God; all you Scarrons think that. You've 
sinned, sat on yourself in judgment, and 
sent yourself to hell; so good-by to the 
Scarrons!” 

“Tito!” called Scarron suddenly. “Bout 
ship, there! We're goin’ home.” 

Ellen looked at him with just a trace of 
mockery. ‘Running away from it—you!”’ 

“Yes,”’ he answered. ‘I’m tired of it, 
Let’s talk about something else. Look here, 
I’ve got a lot of trash in my baggage. Will 
you come up sometime and take your pick? 
I'd like to give you something.” 

“Something you traded for?” she sug- 
gested. 

“Tt shan’t be any of the things I've 
looted,”” he answered. “Nor bought with 
rum-running profits either.” 

“Then perhaps I'll come,”’ she said. 

And Searron knew that he was glad, knew 
it resentfully. 

David and his wife must have found 
their duties less exacting than they ex- 
pected, for both had garden chairs upon 
the lawn when Scarron and Ellen returned. 
The nurse appeared to claim the slumber- 
ing Billy, and Tito followed her indoors, So 
had all the other maids except the cook. 

“Well?” said David, looking up. He had 
one of the unbuyable cigars in his mouth. 
“Been revisiting the scenes of your dead 
youth, Algy? Have a cigar?” 

“Do, Algy!’’ pressed Madge. “Have 
several, Have them all. He’s been smoking 
all the morning.” 

Scarron laughed and sat down on the 
grass. ‘Don’t smoke cigars,”’ he said, and 
brought forth his pouch and his roll of corn- 
silk papers. 

“Doesn't smoke cigars and doesn’t 
drink!’’ mourned David. “And calls him- 
self a sailor! The.service is going to the 
dogs. By the way, did you get Ellen to 
talk?” 

Scarron nodded and looked up to where 
Ellen stood behind her sister’s chair. Her 
dark face showed a flush for a moment. 

“Oh, yes, we talked,” he said. ‘‘Saw old 
Smeed, the smith, and bet him half a crown 
he didn’t know me. He won.” 

David laughed. ‘All the financial as- 
tuteness is not on the other side of the 
Atlantic,”’ he said. “‘Seeing his boy is en- 
gaged to be married to the housemaid here 
and sees her at the back door every eve- 
ning, he would win. And oh, have you got 
such a thing as a dress suit, Algy?”’ 

“T have,” said Searron. “‘Got it in Lon- 
don as I came through. Tito admires it no 
end.” 

“Good!” said David. ‘The rector and 
Mrs. Rector and the doctor and Mrs. Doc- 
tor are dining here tonight, so we're all 
dressing up like little ladies and gentlemen. 
You'll be the lion, Algy; you'll have to 
roar a bit.” 

“Lions only roar when they’re hungry, 
I believe,” said Scarron. “But I'll do my 
best.” 

Presently, when Madge rose and went in 
upon some housekeeping errand, the others 
drifted after her. Ellen came close to Scar- 
ron’s side. 

“I’m glad you didn’t tell about our talk,” 
she said in a low voice. It was like a con- 
fidence, an understanding between them. 
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Once again Scarron rebelled against his 
pleasure in it. 

“Oh, that!”’ he said. “I'd forgotten all 
about it.” 

And now there was mirth, genuine mirth, 
in the face she turned upon him before she 
moved away after the long narrow back of 
David. w 


fp is a club in Havana which you 
will not find noted in any directory of 
clubs. It has no name, no committee, no 
secretary, no subseription. It meets upon 
the first Monday in every month in an 
upper chamber of a second-rate hotel; and 
there it dines and talks and goes home 
sober, or at least it leaves the premises 
sober. For qualifications are required of 
members; éach must possess a dress suit 
and each must be a gentleman, That is to 
say, he must have come from the class where 
trade is despised, which finances the re- 
mittance men all over the world, which is 
present in a gigzag social streak through 
the aristocracy, the landed gentry, the 
services and down into the professions. 
And here, to dine in a flerce and unchanging 
precision of formal etiquette, to taste again 
the restraints and the decenties, each ac- 
curately shirt-fronted, eath sedulous in the 
employment of the right fork and the right 
glass, came the shells that had been broken 
to make the social omelet. Ex-naval offi- 
cers who earned their bread as ship 
chandlers’ touts; Americans for whom 
America was not big enough; gentlemen 
who were not so young as t were when 
Jeddah won the Derby. Once a month 
they came, out of the gin-soaked slime c! 
their shame and failure, peris adventuring 
a toe across the threshold of a forever for- 
feited paradise. Hither, too, Bull Scarron 
was wont to come when he was in Havana 
upon a first Monday. So there was nothing 
to teach him about the forks and the 
glasses. 

When he came down to the drawing- 
room in the stipulated dress things, only 
Ellen was there before him, leaning before 
the hearth with one arm stretched along 
the mantelshelf. He did not note her dress, 
save that it was of some shimmering gray 
stuff and low at the neck, She was looking 
down at the toe of her shoe as though in 
thought, and he had her in profile for some 
moments before she knew he was there. 
One of the wonders of the world is the way 
in which a good chin fits itself to a good 
neck; he was aware of this for the first 
time in his life. 

He made an incautious movement and 
she looked up. 

“T didn’t hear you come in,” she said. 
“Oh, Algy, you look lovely! Why, you 
ought never to wear anything else! You'll 
put us all in the shade.” 

“That was about the idea,"’ he answered. 
“Tito’s waiting at table and he asked if I 


would lend him my ‘waiteh’s clo’es’— | 


meaning these. As it is, he’s to be present 
in white ducks and bare feet." 

“Why bare feet?” asked Ellen. 

“Because he makes a noise like a horse 
when he has boots on. Tito never wore a 
boot in his life till I bought him some in 
Liverpool.” 

“He's fond of you, isn’t he?” 

Searron sniffed. “He may be,” he said. 
“So long as he’s afraid of me, I’m satisfied.” 

The young widow looked at him. 
“That's disgusting,’’ she said. 

“Sorry,” said Scarron, and then 
“Hullo, David! Couldn’t you find your 
lipstick?” 

“Been giving you time to practice your 
roaring,” answered David. ‘ Does he give 
it forth fairly well, Ellen?” 

David Scarron had possessed but two 
dress suits in all his years, the one he had 
had made when he was at Oxford and the 
one he now wore. It was twelve years old 


and in that time he had shrunk in girth, so | | 


that the garb of ceremony made a little the 
effect of having been hired for the occasion. 
It needed the thin face, with its unmis- 
takable print of culture and breeding and 


its unquenchable kindly humor, to earry it | <:;, 
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(Continued from Page 83) 

“1 like your coat, Algy,” he said. “‘How 
do you like mine?”’ 

“I don’t like it; it’s beastly,” replied 
Searron. “I thought you were in fancy 
dress at first. You ought to give it to Tito, 
and the waistcoat and the pants too. He’d 
be your slave for life.” 

Madge arrived. “If only those pearls 
were strung,” she lamented, “I’d make the 
Queen of Sheba look like a charwoman. 
Hush! There’s the doctor’s car.” 

“Let us dissemble,’’ murmured David. 

The four guests entered together, for the 
doctor had picked up the rector and his 
lady and brought them along. All were 
strangers to Scarron; they had come up 
since his time, and introductions were in 
order. The Rev. James Forshow was 
young, no more than forty years of age, but 
already mellowed by plumpness and bland- 
ness. Doctor Madden was a brisk, thickset 
little man with a merry eye and a clipped 
mustache that bristled. 

Of the two ladies, the tall one in black 
belonged to the rector, the little one in 
claret to the doctor. 

“This is a great pleasure, my dear Cap- 
tain Searron!”’ David had given him that 
title when introducing him. “A pleasure 
one had almost ceased to hope for. But 
the home ties are strong, are they not? 
The painted tropics have their lure, but 
Kent never lets go of a Kentish man.” 

“Wonderful bit of earth,” agreed 
Scarron. 

The doctor was briefer. 

“Glad you're back,” he said. “Twenty 
years you’ve been away, eh? Twenty 
years, by Jove! I'd like to have a yarn 
with you when you’ve got half an hour to 
spare.” 

“Delighted,” said Scarron. ‘“’Fraid 
you'll have to do the yarning, though, 
doctor.” 

“Come and see me; I'll do the yarning 
all right.’”” The doctor gave him a look 
which he did not understand. ‘Come to- 
morrow.” 

“T’ll try,” said Scarron. And then he 
saw that David, who had been listening, 
was smiling to himself. 

There was a slight commotion at first 
view of Tito which he seemed rather to 
enjoy. 

Scarron had the parson’s wife on his 
left and a gap between the rector and the 
doctor’s wife opposite to him. And even 
with soup the rector’s wife began to question 
him. 

“A negro crew! How interesting! Cen- 
verts, of course—Christian negroes?” 

His foolish buck niggers, with their 
empty gayety, their ferocious courage and 
their strange cowardice! Scarron decided 
to lie. 

“Of course,” he agreed. 

“And your Sundays at sea? What do 
you do on your Sundays?” 

“Well, my chief mate preaches to them 
a good deal,” said Scarron. “He is a very 
simple man with a wonderful gift of lan- 
guage. He’s quite famous for it.” 

“How beautiful!” said the lady. There 
was more of it, and then David took her off 
his hands and left him free to turn to 
Ellen. 

“You were careful enough not to shock 
her,” she said, smiling. * 


“Well, the cattle may be converts for all 


I know,” he answered. “What kind of 
animal do you think they are? Some of ’em 
are convicts, a lot of ’em are voodoo wor- 
shipers—sort of devil worshipers, that is— 
and the rest are just the scum of the beaches 
and the slums. And then she asks me 
what our Sundays are like!” 

“Tell me what they’re like—what 
they’re really like!” 

Bull Searron meditated. ‘‘No!” he said. 

“Really not?”’ 

“Really not! I want to enjoy this mut- 
ton. Remembering all that would take 
my appetite away, telling it would spoil 
yours.” 

“Don’t remember it then,” she said, and 
turned to him with a smile which he found 
enigmatical. 








The ordeal passed, and presently Madge 
Scarron marshaled her ladies to the drawing- 
room. Cigars went round and David called 
upon Searron for his cigarette trick. 

“Tell me now, Captain Scarron’’—the 
rector had moved up nearer to him— “ have 
you seen any birds of paradise?’”’ 

Secarron suppressed a groan. 

“No,” he said. “There aren’t any over 
where I come from. But I’ve seen paradise 
fish; I’ve eaten 'em, and the birds can’t 
be much more gorgeous than the fish.” 

He could talk when he liked, and he did 
his duty to David manfully. None of his 
hearers had been outside of England and 
they expected strong colors and strange 
shapes. He told them about obi and voo- 
doo—“ Poor creatures, poor creatures!’’— 
from the rector—about Caracas, and Cay- 
enne, that city of torment; about the 
strange light that grew upon the sea, like a 
sunrise upon the day of the last judgment, 
when Mount Pelée blew its cork out and 
the town of St.-Pierre went the way of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum; of the little 
club in Havana and its members—‘“‘ Poor 
creatures !’’—of Nassau in New Providence, 
with its warehouses pouring liquor into the 
United States; of the cigar girls in Cuba; 
of tempests from clear skies which exploded 
as suddenly as a cannon shot; of coral and 
turtles and land crabs and flying fish. 
Good measure, pressed down and running 
over, he gave them. David gave him a 
smile of approval. 

“Well, what about joining the ladies?” 
he suggested. 

At the door he gripped Scarron by the 
arm. “Thank God, we’ve produced a good 
liar at last!’’ he whispered, smiling. 

Scarron gave him a look of indignation. 

“Wait till I do start lying, an’ you'll 
believe every word.” 

The rector was making genial excuses. 

“You must blame Captain Scarron,” 
he said.’ “‘He set before us—er—‘ magic 
casements, opening on the foam of perilous 
seas, in faéry lands forlorn.’ I never really 
understood those lines before. ‘Perilous 
seas’—yes! And ‘faéry lands!’ Won- 
derful!”’ 

“And you have monopolized it all!” 
said Mrs. Madden. “And now poor Cap- 
tain Scarron will have to tell it all again.” 

Across the room, perched on the arm of a 
chair, with a cigarette in her lips, Ellen was 
looking at him in a malice of amusement. 
David came to the rescue. 

“Oh, he’ll be here long enough for us to 
hear all that he can tell,’”’ he said. “And 
I’ve no doubt lots of it will even be true.” 

Ellen spoke. “‘ Don’t goad him, David,” 
she counseled, ‘‘or perhaps it will.” 

They laughed at that, and Scarron 
crossed the floor toward her. She rose as 
he arrived and dropped her cigarette into 
an ash tray on the table beside her. 

“T’ve got to run up and take a look at 
Billy,” she said. “I shall be back in a few 
minutes. But tell me, before I go—is this 
all acting?”’ 

She still wore her manner of amusement, 
but there was sober intention in the eyes 
with which she held his. 

“Is what all acting?’’ he demanded. 

“All this tonight,’’ she answered. “If 
you’re acting the part of Algy Scarron, 
you’re wonderful. It’s perfect! It’s too 
perfect! It made me wonder whether you 
weren’t really Algy Scarron after’ all, and 
only acting on the Davida end Rum Row.” 

Scarron smiled. ‘I'll think up an answer 
while you're seeing Billy,”’ he said. 

She made the smallest grimace, a mere 
twitch of the lips, and moved toward the 
door. 

“Well,” said David, “‘we’d better have 
a rubber of whist, after all, if only for Algy’s 
sake. It'll save him from the mermaids 
and the sea serpents. Who'll play?’’ 

Madge Scarron and the doctor stood out. 
As the table settled down, the doctor 
drifted over to where Scarron stood tap- 
ping tobacco into a cigarette paper. 

“Funny, the luck some people have,”’ he 
said. “ Life’s just as much an adventure for 
one man ag for another. We're all walking 
precariously on a knife edge over the 
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depths, but it’s only the few who move 
against such a background as you've been 
telling us about.” 

“Not much knife edge here,”’ answered 
Scarron, looking about him at the softened 
lights, the chintzes and the pleasant mild 
people. 

The doctor glanced round likewise. “No; 
you wouldn’t think so, would you?” he 
said. ‘“ We're quiet people, but perhaps it 
costs some of us a good deal to keep quiet. 
And as to the knife edge—well, I shouldn’t 
see much of it during a holiday trip to the 
Caribbean, should I? Only the palms and 
the paradise fish and the glow and the 
color. Just the upholstery in fact. And 
what but upholstery do you think you're 
looking at now?” 

Searron looked pensively at the end of 
the cigarette, then raised his eyes to those 
of the doctor. The latter met them calmly. 
There was no defiance or show of prepared- 
ness in his regard; he was a man—many 
doctors are like that, thank God!—who 
stood on his feet as squarely as Scarron 
himself, assured that the ground under him 
was solid. 

“There’s a moral to all this, of course,” 
he said. “I’ve not been here forty-eight 
hours yet and you are the fourth who has 
been preaching it at me. Old Smeed, the 
blacksmith, was one. Suppose we come 
straight to the bloomin’ moral and cut the 
prologue.” 

The doctor’s surprise was plainly gen- 
uine. 

“Don’t know what you're talking 
about—moral—preaching!” he retorted. 
“TI was suggesting something which I 
thought you might agree with me about. 
I didn’t guess you’d be so touchy about 
your—er—romantic status. However— 
sorry, of course.” 

He made to turn away. “Look here!” 
said Scarron, and detained him. “We're 
not understanding each other. You seemed 
to be talking in a strain that—well, I’ve 
had enough of it. Since you weren't, the 
mistake was mine. And as to”’’—he gri- 
maced—‘‘what you call a romantic status, 
the idea of it makes me sick. I haven’t got 
one. I’m a hard-working and—yes, a suc- 
cessful business man, and I’m over here on 
a holiday. Ashort holiday. And that’s all.” 

“Eh?” The doctor frowned in consid- 
eration. “‘Holiday? You mean—you're go- 
ing back to—to all that?”’ 

“Of course I am,” answered Scarron. 
“I'm coming down to see you tomorrow, 
aren't I? And if you want them, you shall 
have a yarn or two that'll make you glad to 
see the last of me!” 

“Will you, though?” retorted the doctor. 
He looked the other up and down. “‘ You're 
a devil of a man, Captain Scarron, aren't 
you?—even if you haven’t got a romantic 
status. But before you start your yarning 
tomorrow, will you listen to a yarn of 
mine—a very short one?”’ 

“Very pleased,’”’ said Scarron, with the 
faintest shrug. 

The doctor nodded briskly. “‘That’s all 
right then,” he said. “‘ You won’t go back 
to your wonderland. You'll stay here.” 
And he nodded again. 

Scarron would have answered with vehe- 
mence, but it was at that moment that Ellen 
Cranmer returned and came forthwith to- 
ward them. She glanced from one face to 
the other in swift momentary scrutiny; the 
impression was irresistible to Scarron that 
she knew the manner and the burden of 
their talk. But it was to the doctor that she 
spoke. 

“Am | interrupting? ”’ she asked perfunc- 
torily. “Sorry; but I wanted to ask if you 
could steal a couple of minutes presently to 
come up and see Billy. I think he’s a little 
feverish.” 

“Of course I can,” said the doctor. “T’ll 
come now.” 

They went to the door together, and 
Scarron, looking after them, wondered for a 
moment what it was that made them seem 
suddenly different from the man and woman 
with whom he had sat at dinner and chatted. 
And then he saw it; it was no more and no 
less than the difference between a sailor 
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ask your milkman touse them 
permanently. He owes it to 
you and to himself to do so. 












Without obligation please 
send me a month's supply 
of Perfection Caps. 
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Address 


Canadian Manufacturers: 
THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Cenada) Limited 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 
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M-B Waffle Iron 1616, price $15.00. Toaster 1227, price $8.50 


Have you modernized 
your breakfasts? 


Or do you still prepare them in the old way . 


with a 


coffee pot that boils over, a toaster that both blackens and 
browns, a waffle iron that smokes unpleasantly? 


Breakeasts made in the modern 
electrical way right at the 
table . . . save time and trouble, 
and often taste far better. Toast 
can always be crisply hot. Each 
morning's coffee can have the 
same satisfying flavor. And day- 
after-day breakfast menus can be 
easily varied with waffles or a 
pleasant omelette. 

Modernize your breakfasts with 
Manning-Bowman Table Electrics. 
A table stove will make toast, 
broil bacon and cook eggs—all 
at the same time. Turn on a 
switch while the table is being 
set—a Manning-Bowman perco- 
lator bubbles fragrant, golden 


coffee. A Manning-Bowman 
waffle iron needs no grease, never 
smokes unpleasantly. 

With Manning-Bowman elec- 
trical appliances, your breakfast 
table can look just as charming. 
They come in the finest designs 
to harmonize with fine table ap- 
pointments. The quality is guar- 
anteed—recognized everywhere 
as thoroughly excellent. On sale 
at quality stores everywhere. 
Manning, Bowman & Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 
“From Breakfast to Midnight 
Bridge,”’a free booklet on electrical 


cookery with rec- PM Means 
pS Beat 


ommended recipes, = 


anning- 


M-B Toaster, nickel base, 1222. Browns both | 


sides of the bread at once, one slice in less than 
a minute. Price, $5.40. 


M-B Toaster 1229 im gracefully decorated 


design, price $8.00 
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ashore and the same man rolling aft along a 
wet and unstable deck to his trick at the 
wheel. 

He looked over to Madge Scarron where 
she sat alone, but he did not move to join 
her. She was watching the bridge players 
idly. Her good and strong face was relaxed 
| in half reverie; she needed no small talk or 
trivial companionship. Scarron lit another 
cigarette and straddled before the hearth. 

Presently Ellen and the doctor returned. 

“No,” said the doctor in reply to his in- 
| quiry, “nothing to worry about as yet. 
This is the open season for all kinds of colds. 
But I'll come in tomorrow and have another 
look at him. I'll drive you back from my 
place, Scarron, and I'll see the young man 
then.” 

“What time?” asked Ellen. 

“Say about one,” suggested the doctor. 
“Then perhaps I'll be able to billet myself 
on David for lunch. You'll be down at my 
place about noon?” he asked Scarron. 

“T'll be there,”’ promised the other. 
| The evening came to its end at last. The 
| rector had won his game and was jubilant. 
| There was the ritual whisky-and-soda for 
| the men while the ladies got their wraps, 
| the good nights at the gate, and the tail 
| light of the car diminishing along the road. 
The four of them returned together to the 
door. 

“Well,” said Madge to Scarron in the 
hall, ‘‘ how do you like us?” 

‘Need you ask?” he answered. 

“No,” she said, “I needn’t really. Be- 
cause I saw for myself —you're afraid of us.”’ 

Ellen laughed and David smiled broadly. 

The brothers sat together for a while in 
the library when the women had gone up to 
bed. David, as before, was at ease in his 
deep chair, in a comfortable languor through 
which the come and go of his smile shone 
with a kindly drowsiness. 

“ Well, old boy,”’ he said, “think you can 

| stand this giddy round of dissipation? It 

| doesn’t seem to have driven you to drink, 

| at any rate.” He lifted his own tumbler as 

| he spoke. “Funny that you don’t drink 
anything,” he added. 

** Don’t need it,” said Scarron, “and don’t 
like it, so it would be funnier still if I did 
drink.” 

““Ye-es,”’ said David. “ By the way, what 
did Madden say about Billy?” 

“*Gotacold,”’ answered the other. “‘Com- 
ing to lunch tomorrow, and he’ll go over 
him again.” 

“That kid’s always getting something,” 
said David reflectively. “‘He’s got a gift 
for it. A couple of weeks ago his nurse 
came squawking across the lawn and said 
that he was playing with a live snake. He 
was, too—it was a viper. He'd got hold of 
the thing by the middle with one hand and 

| was patting it with the other, and it was 
| hanging in his fingers as quietly as possible. 
I shouted to him to drop it, but he didn’t 
| understand, and the snake raised its head 
| as I went near to grab it.” 

“Did you grab it?”’ asked Scarron. 
David nodded. ‘Yes, thank God!” he 
| said. “I shudder now when I remember 
| the feel of it. I couldn’t even hold it long 
enough to kill it. Ugh!” And he did 
shudder. 

“You might have been bitten,” said Scar- 
ron. 

David smiled down at him. “I was bit- 
ten,” he said. His smile broadened. “I 
treated the case with whisky, and Madge 
operated on the bite with a razor. And 
Ellen smacked Billy and kissed me. But 
I’m convinced it was the whisky that did 
the trick.” 

“T believe you enjoyed it,”’ said Scarron. 

“T believe so too,” chuckled David and 
drank with appetite from his glass. 

“Well,” he said rising, ‘you're calling on 











low, Madden. You'll find him interesting.” 
“It'll be a change, then,”’ answered Scar- 
| ron, rising likewise. David smiled. 
| . 
| HERE is a fashion of house which is 
common enough in Kent in the little 
It dates 


| towns and the bigger villages. 
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back to Queen Anne or to some model of 
that period; it is of warm red brick, with 
wide windows, and a dwarf porchment about 
its door; and commonly it lifts its grave 
and comely face from the edge of the side- 
walk, with no intervening strip of ground. 
To such a one, whose door bore a shining 
brass plate, Scarron came on foot at the 
appointed hour. 

The doctor came to him presently in the 
room to which he had been shown, 2 small 
room with a warm carpet and large arm- 
chairs and untidy shelves of books. Its 
single window looked south over a pleasant 
garden, not too prim. Plainly the doctor’s 
private place of refuge from the stresses and 
forms of his life, where, in an old jacket and 
slippers, he could sit with no companion but 
his pipe. 

“‘Morning!” said the doctor cheerily as 
he entered. “‘Nice day, eh? I’m glad you 
came. What do you say to a glass of sherry? 
Oh, I forgot you're a teetotaler.”’ 

“Don’t let me stop you, though,” said 
Scarron. 

“Thanks,” said the doctor briskly, mov- 
ing toward a corner cupboard. “I usually 
dose myself about this hour. But sit down, 
my dear feller; sit down.” 

He poured for himself his little giass of 
the golden wine and carried it to a seat un- 
der the window, where he could sit with his 
back to the light, facing Scarron. He sipped 
daintily and spoke. 

“Tell me,” he said, “what do you think 
you've come here for?” 

“For the pleasure of seeing you,’’ an- 
swered Scarron promptly. 

The doctor smiled briefly. ‘‘ But really?” 
he insisted. ‘I tried to leave you guessing. 
Did I make a mess of it?”’ 

“It’s something you want to tell me 
and David knows what it is,”’ answered the 
other. “‘But I haven’t guessed yet why the 
devil he doesn’t tell me himself. I feel as I 
used to feel at first in the voodoo countries, 
when it seemed as if there was something 
that everybody knew except me. Uncom- 
fortable feeling till I found out that there 
was nothing to know. So, frankly, I’m not 
expecting much now.” 

The doctor sipped again, making a little 
ceremony of it as though in honor of the 
wine. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘ David knows. But he 
wanted you to hear it first from me, so that 
you couldn’t doubt or question it. Does 
David strike you as worried at all?”’ 

“No,” said Scarron. “‘What’s he got to 
worry about?” 

“And his wife?”’ pursued the doctor. 

Scarron paused before he answered. 
“Don’t know,” he said. ‘“‘Haven’t had 
much to say to her yet. But what’s it all 
about?” 

The doctor rose and placed his wineglass 
on the table. With his hands in his pockets, 
he commenced to stroll to and fro in front 
of the window. 

“IT know you'd like it short,” he said. 
“You would?” For Searron had nodded. 
“Very well, you shall have it. It’s his doc- 
tor speaking, mind! You left him well and 
comfortable this morning, half an hour ago, 
when you started down here. Now listen! 
There is not the slightest reason why you 
should ever see him alive again.” He 
paused in his walk. “‘ That’s what he wanted 
you to hear from me,”’ he said. 

Scarron sat up in his chair and stared at 
him. 

*‘Any day, any moment!”’ said the doc- 
tor. ‘‘We spoke of walking the knife edge 
last evening. And he—he isn’t content 
with just walking; he—he ambles along it 
towards the certain fall.” 

“What's the matter with him?” asked 
Scarron at last. “‘Not snake bite. He was 
telling me ——”’ 

“Snake bite!’’ The doctor brushed it 
aside. “‘That was nothing. No, he carries 
his snake inside him, coiled and poising to 
strike. Have you ever heard of an aneu- 
rysm? Do you know what the aorta is? 
It’s the main blood channel from the heart; 
it’s the pipe by which your body is fed with 
life. And close up to David’s heart that 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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car provides real armchair comfort for perfected in strength and balance— 
seven people—and by that we mean and in addition to all other advan- 
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and girth! Lubrication System. You simply 
press your heel on a plunger and 
“One Shot’’ instantly lubricates 
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pipe has worn thin; its thick wall is only a 
film, scarcely bloodproof, and all the time 
his heart is pumping at it, stretching it 
to a sort of bladder, which sooner or later 
must burst. I wonder that snake-bite busi- 
ness didn’t do it. Anything might; and, 
Scarron—there’s nothing to be done!” He 
shook his head. “‘Nothing to be done!” he 
repeated. 

Searron cleared his throat. 
certain, is it?”’ 

“Quite certain,’”’ answered the doctor. 
“You're thinking of specialists and consult- 
ants, naturally. We’ve had them, the best 
and biggest men in the world. There wasn’t 
even room for an opinion; the thing was too 
clear. Of course, we could urge him to go 
to bed, to cut off stimulants and tobacco and 
avoid every kind of effort. It might at 
least prolong life a little or a lot. It’s the 
regular thing, but not for David Scarron. 
‘I’m not going to be embalmed till I’m 
dead,’ he said.” 

“Does his wife know?” asked Scarron. 

“She knows,” said the doctor. ‘So does 
Mrs. Cranmer. So does the whole country- 
side; and no one ever speaks of it. We can 
hold our tongues in Kent, you know. No 
wonder you had that voodoo feeling.” 

“Well!” said Scarron, and went no fur- 
ther. 

This, at least—this strange and deadly 
thing he had not brought with him; it had 
been here, lying in ambush for him, before 
he left the Caribbean—waiting to trap him 
and hold him. He had seen men die in 
strange fashions; some had died at his 
hands; but death here, a subtle death that 
lurked and bided its time to pounce, had a 
character that daunted him. ‘ Nothing to 
be done!”” Not valor, nor strength, nor 
money, nor device could aid. He shook his 
head. He felt futile and puny. 

“Your coming home, at any rate, has 
made him very happy,” the doctor said. 
“Not that he was unhappy, you know. But 
he has some plans for which he depends on 
you. I don’t know what they are, and 
they’re no affair of mine, but for his sake I 
hope you'll fall in with them.” 

Scarron frowned. ‘“‘Can’t say,” he said. 
“T feel rather as if somebody had got the 
lashings on me and was heaving them tight. 
But how can a man like me, a man with my 
record and my habits, live here?” 

“Tt’s a quiet place,” agreed the doctor. 

“Quiet be damned!’’ snapped Scarron. 
“Babies playin’ with snakes and a man dy- 
ing contentedly on his feet, with his wife 
watching, and—nothing tobedone! That’s 
not my idea of a quiet place. I was think- 
ing of something different; never mind 
what.” 

The doctor nodded. ‘ You asked to have 
it short.” 

“T got what I asked for then,” said the 
other. “You said that Ellen— Mrs. Cran- 
mer— knows?” 

“She knows.” 

Scarron caught his look, carrying a 
changed interest at an abrupt tangent from 
the main matter of their talk, but he did not 
trouble to interpret it. 

“That’s why she was so certain about 
it!” He was talking to himself, though he 
spoke aloud. 

The doctor did not ask what “it” was, 
about which she had been so certain. He 
said nothing. There was a silence. 

“She’s a witch,” said Scarron. “To know 
that and tell me—me!-— nothing!” 

The doctor decided to speak. ‘“‘She’s 
been schooled to hold her tongue, and in a 
hard school. You've heard about her hus- 
band?” 

“* David told me he was killed in an aero- 
plane smash.” 

The doctor nodded. ‘“‘He was drunk,” 
he said. “‘He always was drunk—and no- 
body knew it. She hid that; it couldn’t 
have been hidden but for her. But she lived 
with him and shielded him and never fal- 
tered. She gave him her life, shuddering 
and silent; but women are great givers, 
don’t you think? They don’t call it a gift 
unless they beggar themselves in the giv- 
ing.” 


“That’s— 
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Searron nodded. “Ah!” he said. “That 
look she has—that explains it! As though 
there was a shadow on her and she leaned 
forward at moments to look beyond it.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “and, thank God, 
she has something worth looking at. A 
man dying with his head and his eyes clear — 
at the end of a glad and good life, beloved 
and sorrowed for. That’s something, 
after—after what she’s known!” 

“Yes,” said Scarron. “‘Good and glad 
life! That’s it; that is something. And 
now—and now hadn’t we better get back 
to the house?” 

“T’ll get the car,” said the doctor at once. 
“And I'll risk one piece of advice to you. 
David's happy and not in the least afraid. 
He’s what he always was, a good sample of 
the Scarron output. Don’t be melancholy 
with him. Take it as he takes it. Nature 
has set a booby trap for him, but he can 
take a joke.” 

“He can set a booby trap himself,” said 
Scarron slowly. 

The doctor looked at him, hesitated on 
the brink of speech, and departed to bring 
the car round to the door. Mrs. Madden 
did not appear at all. 

Ellen was at the door when they arrived 
at the Manor House, and claimed the doctor 
at once, merely giving to Scarron a swift 
estimating glance. He set himself to show 
her nothing. She had known and had not 
told him; now, if she wanted to know more, 
let her dig for it. 

David was in the garden reading a paper, 
with other papers strewed around him. He 
had a cigar, of course, and his environment 
was fragrant with it. The paper crackled 
cheerfully as he lowered it and looked up at 
his half-brother’s approach. 

“Well, old chap,” he said, “welcome 
home! I knew there was something I'd for- 
gotten to say when you arrived, but I’ve 
said it now, at any rate. Doctor upstairs, 
is he?” 

“Yes,” said Scarron, and sat down on the 
turf. 

“Good!” said David. . “‘He’s in luck. 
Madge, like the classic. Mary, has got a 
little lamb, and old Madden likeslamb. Did 
you have a good taik with him?” 

His eyes twinkled mirthfully as he asked 
the question. Scarron moved in an impulse 
to protest. 

“Oh, frightfully jolly!”’ he answered. “I 
enjoyed it no end.” 

David looked at him thoughtfully for a 
second or two. 

“You had to know, old man,” he said. 
“Sorry to crowd it on you so soon; but, 
you see, I couldn’t know how much time 
I might give you. Best to get it over, 
wasn’t it?” 

Searron shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ How 
do you feel?” he asked inconsequently. 

David sat up and cast his paper from him 
briskly. ‘‘Now look here, young fellow! 
None of that! I’m feeling damned glad 
that you’re here. I was anxious till you 
came; I could never be sure that bumboat 
of yours—or raft or barge or whatever she 
is—wouldn’t. strike an iceberg or a coral 
reef or a continent or something, and leave 
me here lamenting. But if you’re going to 
bathe my brow and sit by mein the watches 
of the night—well, if you think that, just 
think again!”” He paused and lay back in 
his chair. He went on in a different tone. 
“Don’t worry about it, dear old boy. I’m 
Hindenburging —retiring according to plan. 
Don’t spoil it now!” 

““What do you want of me?” asked Scar- 
ron. 

“I?” David raised his eyebrows in a 
travesty of surprise. “I don’t want any- 
thing of you. What can have made you 
think that?” 

“What is it?” 

David Scarron bent forward. “Algy,” 
he said, “I’ve got what I want. There’s a 
Scarron on the place, in the house where he 
and I and our fathers before us were born, 
sleeping in the room from which he was car- 
ried to his mother’s deathbed. If he wants 
to get away, let him if he can; if the place 
and the traditions can’t keep him, then it’s 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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O. H. Hoss, President 
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Loan Association of 
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“We feel that we are best 
serving the interests of our 
community by giving pref- 
erenceto helping finance in- 
sulated homes —especially 
those built with Celotex.” 
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Tharp Construction Co 
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ARCHITECT 


“We have used some quan- 


tity of Celotex in every 
house built under our su- 
pervision since 1923. In one 
instance, we reduced sum- 
mer heat in the attic by 
more than twenty degrees.”’ 
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J. D. Morrell, Inc., 
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“We believe that insula- 
tion is a vital necessity in 
house construction and rec- 
ommend its use wherever 
possible. We consider Cel- 
otex one of the most prac- 
tical forms of insulation.” 
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Davis W. Glass, 
The Keystone a saa Co., 


“It is our opinion that it is 
only a question of a short 
time until all new houses 
will be insulated, We have 
been sellingCelotex forfour 
years and our sales have 
been increasing steadily.” 
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rial, knowing what we do 
We use Celotex because it 
adds practically nothing 
to the cost of building.”’ 
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THE BUILDING AUTHORITIES SAY “YES, LOOK AHEAD!” 


It isa great mistake, say the authorities in the building 
field, to build heat-leaking houses today. 

“Look ahead,” they say; five years from now, or even 
sooner, such houses will be shunned. 

For these houses have cold rooms, draughty hallways, 
chilly floors in winter. In summer the sun beats right 
through them. You can remember stifling days, sleep- 
less nights, oven-like rooms. 


Walls may seem solid, yet leak heat 
Ordinary building materials (wood, brick, plaster, con- 


crete, etc.), offer but slight resistance to the passage of 


heat. No matter how your house is built, heat will 
leak out fast, through solid walls and roof, unless you 
use a special heat-stopping material. 

Celotex Insulating Lumber is such a material. It prac- 
tically stops heat (see the chart). It shuts out wind and 
moisture. It deadens sound. 


Vital home protection 
Your first year in a house built with Celotex will be a 
revelation in home comfort and economy. 
Every room snug and warm all winter long. Better 
shelter—better health! And year after year 


Celotex will save about one-third your fuel bill. 
On sweltering summer days and nights, you will enjoy 
the refreshing difference it makes in house temperature. 
Celotex also makes a stronger, more durable house — 
because it is much stronger than wood in wall sections. 
It is the only effective insulating material which pro- 
vides this greater strength in the house walls and is not 
an extra item in the building. 


Little or no extra building cost 


Celotex adds practically ——— the cost of a house, 
because it takes the place of other building materials. 
(i) As sheathing, Celotex replaces wood, gives greater 
strength to the house walls and adds insulation. Celo- 
tex makes building paper unnecessary. It gives far 
better protection against wind and moisture, 

(2) On inside walls plaster is applied directly to the 
surface of Celotex. This eliminates the use of lath, and 
forms stronger, insulated walle, free from lath marks. 
(3) Celotex may be used for either interior or exterior 





finish and left in its attractive natural light tan color 
or stained, stenciled or painted in any way. 

) Celotex eliminates the use of deadening felt. Sound 
ja not pass through it readily. 
(3) Celotex does away with any extra insulation. It 
gives heat-stopping value equal to the best. 


New comforts in old houses, too 


You can enjoy a big measure of Celotex comfort in the 
house you now live in. Simply line your attic and base- 
ment with Celotex. That helps and costs but little. 
Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer to te!! 
you more about Celotex, All lumber dealers can sup- 
ply it. Leaders in these lines advise its use. 
Meanwhile, send for the free Celotex Building Book, 
It explains fully this great improvement in building 
Mail the coupon below. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mills: New Orleans, La 
Branch Sales Offices in many cittes—(See telephone book for addresses) 





Heat-stopping values of Celotex 
compared with other materials 
Celotex stops heat as effectively as three 
times its thickness in wood eight times 
its thickness in plasterboard twelve 
times its thickness in brick and twenty-five 
times its thickness in concrete 
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If buildings are built to 
live in—their hardware 
should be good to live with 
F you ran your fingers over this graceful Corbin 
Lever Handle—felt the sturdiness of its finely 
finished brass—saw its beauty on your own French 


Doors —how quickly you would say: Corbin 
Hardware is Good Hardware. 


And so it is—good to look upon—good to live 
with. That is why we say—Good Buildings deserve 
Good Hardware—Corbin—whenever you build, 
whatever you build. 

> a @ since NEW BRITAIN 

P. & F. CORBIN is" Bee Bata 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
Chicago Philadelphia 
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| time they were ended—-and be damned to 


them!” 

He sat back again. 

“T’ve lived a hell of a life,’’ said Scarron 
slowly. ‘I don’t fit in here at all. I—I’m 
not exactly a credit to the family, David.” 

David was smiling. ‘“‘‘Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee, and 


| am no more worthy to be called thy son,’”’ 
| he quoted. ‘*’Member that, Algy? You’re 


better off for an elder brother than that 
chap was anyhow. It’s no good, old boy; 
I’m not going to be shifted from my base by 
any amount of blood-and-thunder yarns. 
You’re here; so we’ll make the best of each 
other while we can. Ah!” He had looked 
up toward the house. “There’s Madge; 
it’s lunch. Come and watch old Madden 
starting a famine.” 

Scarron rose in silence. David dropped a 
hand within his arm as they crossed the 
lawn to the house door. It was a gesture as 
casual as a smile. Men do stroll like that, 
in intimacy and understanding; Bull Scar- 
ron had a sense that he had lost his game. 
The place was closing round him. 

“Well, how’s the kid?”’ demanded David 
of the doctor as they met in the wide hail 
before going in to lunch. 

“Touch of croup, it seems,” answered the 
doctor. ‘He's staying in bed for the pres- 
ent, and I'll be sending him up what he 
needs. Mrs. Cranmer’’—Ellen was stand- 
ing behind him and a little to one side 
“and Mrs. Scarron and the nurse can do all 
that’s necessary.” 

“Oh! Croup—that’s the windpipe, isn’t 
it? Is it serious?” 

“Tt needn’t be,” said the doctor. “It 
can be pretty uncomfortable though. Still, 
we've got it at the start and we'll go to 
work to hustle it out of him as quickly as 
we can.” 

Madge Scarron appeared in the doorway. 
“Lunch!” she said. “ Doctor, I’ve robbed 


| | a eradle for you; there was a lamb in the 
| cradle. Come on, people!” 


“Come on, Ellen,” said David. 

Scarron and she had a moment behind 
his back, only amoment. Her question was 
only a look, for it needed no words. 

“You could have told me yourself,” he 


| said in a half whisper. 


“You wouldn’t have believed,”’ she an- 
swered, and passed on. 

It was when he and David were seeing 
the doctor off that Scarron made a sugges- 
tion. 

“T say,” he said. ‘About this croup— 
isn’t it possible that you might be wanted 
suddenly?” 

The doctor hesitated. ‘Possible, of 
course,” he admitted. 

“Then take Tito home with you now and 
let him bring the medicines back,” said 
Scarron. ‘He'll know where you live, and 
he can go like a race horse when he’s got to. 
Shall I fetch him?” 

“It’s a good idea,” put in David. 
him, will you, Algy?” 

Scarron gave Tito his orders in the back 
hall. The tall misshapen yellow man heard 
him in silence, then shook his head. 

“What's the matter with you, you fool?” 
demanded Scarron. ‘“‘Get a move on you 
now!” 

“Yes, boss,” answered Tito. ‘But they 
ain’t no white doctor goin’ to do no good 
heah—not afteh that obi stuff you brung 
into the house. Boss, I c’n smell it.”’ 

His great beast face lowered in fearful 
earnest, 

“Smell what?” 

“ Like ‘at house in Maracaibo ’at I set fire 
to. Same smell]. I knows ’er. Obi man just 
gotta have somebody now. Ain’t put no 
sign on door nor nothing—just send smell. 
Don’t see nothin’; don’t hear nothin’. Just 
little smell—dead-man smell—crawlin’ in 
the house, an’ such as judgment 5 

He broke off at sight of Scarron’s face 
and the chill of the narrowed eyes. 

“A’right, boss! ’S a’right! I’m goin’ 
right now!” 

“Come!” said Scarron. “And keep your 
fool talk to yourself.” 

“Yes, sir, boss. Nothin’ out o’ me.” 
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And heavily, clumsily, with his blood- 
shot pig eyes downcast, the seer of visions, 
the confidant of the fear by night, lumbered 
at his master’s heels, 

The car drove off. David turned to his 
half brother with a face unwontedly grave. 

“He didn’t tell Ellen; said there was still 
a good chance that he might be wrong; but 
you can be sure she knows. He’s coming 
again tonight; he fears it may be diph- 
theria.”’ 

Scarron looked at the mild, concerned face 
and looked away again. Voodoo once more; 
velvet-footed doom, intangible, invisible, 
ambushed by the wayside; nothing that a 
man could rush and grapple and conquer. 

“It’s hard on us,”’ he said, and David un- 
derstood. 

vi 

T WAS diphtheria, the strangler, the 

child butcher, the Herod among human 
ills; few days sufficed to make that clear. 
In the day nursery, the gay, southward- 
bearing room, stripped now of its jolly 
amenities down to the hygienic bleakness of 
a hospital, a tide of battle ebbed and flowed. 
Scarron had a view of it upon that day 
when the nature of the sickness was no 
longer in doubt; he saw it from the thresb- 
old for only half a minute through the half- 
open door. The narrow, rigidly trim bed, 
the three quiet deft women— Madge Scar- 
ron, Ellen and the nurse—the little table 
with the inflowing sunlight making jewels 
of its bottles and glasses; and upon the pil- 
low the chubby infantile face, strangely 
flushed, and the tumbled hair of the chief 
warrior of them all. Walking the knife 
edge, he whose steps were yet unsteady 
upon the firm ground. Scarron went away 
on tiptoe. He, the fighting man, had no 
skill or competence to fight such as this. 

Tito slept nightly now in his room, so 
that upon an alarm he might be discharged 
like a shot from a gun to summon the doc- 
tor. His orders were drilled into him; 
Scarron left nothing to his intelligence. 

“Tito,” he said, ‘remember that run you 
had at Cayenne, when you let me know 
that the Frenchmen were fixing to get me? 
Remember that?”’ 

Scarron was undressing for bed; Tito was 
taking his clothes as he shed them and fold- 
ing them away. 

“I ’member,”’ he answered, without look- 
ing up. 

Searron glanced at him, frowning. He 
had been surly and taciturn of late, ever 
since he had been sent to make sure of the 
doctor’s abode. There was a trouble upon 
him; he feared the place and the presences 
with which he peopled it. On his own 
ground, where fear is a religion and Nature 
is the slave of the wizard, he could propiti- 
ate according to set forms, he could pay, he 
could fight back. In this strange land he 
was adrift and blind, lost like a damned soul 
which has been exiled from heaven. 

“You do?” went on Scarron. “ Nearly 
killed you, didn’t it?” 

“Didn’t kill me none,” 
“Runnin’ ain’t nothin’.”’ 

“Good!” said Scarron. ‘But the next 
run will besomething. You'll run this time, 
Tito. And when I say run, I mean run!” 

Tito straightened up from bending above 
the trousers press; nothing could make him 
impressive; his face was a filter through 
which there penetrated only the gross, the 
grotesque and the grim. But dammed up 
behind the crust of him was an utter ear- 
nestness. 

“Fetch ’at white doctor?’’ 

“Yes,” said Scarron. 

The yellow man took a step nearer. 
“Boss, ain’ yoh neveh goin’ to see ’at white 
doctor no good? Can’t do nothin’! I run 
foh yoh; nev’ min’ if it kill me. On’y ——” 

“Only what?” 

“*___. "at witch fixment 
w’at yoh give to the baby.” 

Scarron was seated on the edge of his bed 
buttoning his pajama jacket. 

“Damn the feathers!”’ he snapped. “I 
told you I’d had enough of that Haiti talk. 
What you've got to do is listen to me and be 
ready to run when I start you off. Got it?” 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
But this time Tito did not crumple. 
“Yoh git ’em feathers back, boss! Yoh 

git ’em an’ give ’em to me; I knows what 
to do wi’ ’m. An’ nen I shows you some 
runnin’ w’at is runnin’.” 

“What would you do with them?” asked 
Scarron. 

Tito cameastep nearer. He wassuddenly 
persuasive and supplicatory. 

“Boss,”’ he said, ‘‘nothin’ ain’ goin’ be 
right aboard o’ this hyer house until ’at ole 
obi man got his fixment back. Pow’ful set 
on it, he is. He comin’ for it all the time, 
scroogin’ an’ scroogin’ up, neareh and 
neareh, an’ ’em w’at’s in the way to it he 
puts the dead smell on 'em. I done all I 
ean, but he too strong foh jus’ ole 
rooster ——~”’ 

“Oh!” interrupted Searron. “I heard 
that some chicken stealer had been about 
and a cock was missing.” 

“Wan’t no good,” said Tito. ‘Nothin’ 
ain’ goin’ to satisfy him ’cept ’em feathers. 
I put ’em whah e’n git 'em; an’ nen, mos’ 
like, he knock off an’ go ’bout his bisness. 
You git ’em, boss,”’ he coaxed. “You git 
‘em an’ give ’em to me, an’ no flyin’ fish 
won’ go ’s fast ’s w’at I'll go. Run? That 
wan’t runnin’ ’at time in Cayenne; ‘at was 
jus’ a pasear.” 

“Was it?”’ said his master. ‘‘ Well, you 
yellow-bellied heathen, when this is over 
I'll take a club and I'll change the looks of 
you. I’ve said it, so you know I'll do it. 
But just now I want you ready torun. I'll 
get you the feathers.” 

‘“*Ga’ bless yoh!”’ said Tito fervently. 

Searron secured the feathers next after- 
noon by asking Ellen for them. Madge 
Searron, who before her marriage to David 
had been a highly trained nurse and matron 
of a nursing home, had sent her down for 
two hours’ rest in the garden. She was 
strolling slowly to and fro before the cone- 
shaped evergreen trees at the end of the 
lawn, and the sun was on her face and 
lighting gleams of bronze in her hair. She 
came to a stand when he was yet some dis- 
tance away and waited for him. 

“Yes, walk with me a little while,’”’ she 
said. 

“If it won’t bother you,” he said, and 
fell into step with her as she moved on. 
‘How is the little chap getting along?”’ 

She was looking straight before her; one 
could not say that she was pale, for she was 
always pale, but in her face was a straining, 
a rigidity of composure, as though she had 
set it to the shape she meant it to wear and 
held it there with effort. 

“I don’t know,” she said. She paused. 
“‘He’s going one way or the other,”’ she 
added. “ This thing, it seems, doesn’t stand 
still.’”’ 

“‘I’d give one of my hands to be able to 
help,” said Searron. 

“I'd accept it,’ she said. “But there's 
one thing I wanted to ask you. You knew 
from the first day that the doctor feared 
diphtheria. You could have told me. Why 
didn’t you?” 

“How could I tell you?” he asked. 
“Even the doctor wasn’t sure. sind how 
could I mention the thing to y u while 
there was a bare chance that he might be 
wrong?” 

She turned her head and looked at him. 
“You thought you’d spare me as long as 
possible?”’ 

“TI suppose I thought that too. 
deeply sorry for you.” 

“It wasn’t’’—she hesitated—‘“it wasn’t 
just to get even with me for not telling you 
about David?” 

“Good Lord, no!” He was shocked. 
“What on earth gave you that idea?”’ 

She tossed her head slightly. “ You're so 
conscious of being a strong man,”’ she said. 
“It’s your chief weakness.”’ Her lips moved 
in a stillborn smile that vanished forthwith. 
“Tt might have been your pose.” 

Scarron pondered. ‘I don’t think that 
might have been,” he said, “and I’m not 
conscious now of being a strong man, nor 
anything but a helpless one. David needs 
no aid; he’s as strong as ten men; and 
Billy needs nothing that I can give him. 


I was 





And you don’t either. What’s the good of 
me? What have I got to pose about?” 
“Or I?” she said, and sighed. ‘‘ Did the 
doctor tell you anything about me?” 
“Yes,” said Scarron, “he told me.” 
She was still for a moment. ‘My hus- 
band and my son. I couldn't save the first; 


I can’t save the second. So what’s the good | 


of me?” 

“You're feeling like that just now,” said 
Searron awkwardly. “I can understand it 
Some people always blame themselves for 
everything. If Billy was—was hurt in a 
shipwreck you'd feel just the same.” 

She nodded. “That is true,” she an- 
swered. “Billy wasn’t to know any ship- 
wrecks.” 

“He won’t know any,” said Scarron. 
“He’s scraping the ground, that’s all— 
same as I’ve done myself. And if he can’t 
back off, the tide’ll float him clear. I haven't 
got second-sight or anything, like that fool 
Tito; but I’ve got a feeling about this.” 
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“Has Tito got second-sight?” she asked | 


quietly. 


“Lord, no!” he said. ‘‘He hasn’t even 


got a brain. But while I think of it, do you 
remember that feather thing I gave to 
Billy? Will you let me have it back?” 

“Of course, if you want it. But,” she 
pressed, ‘‘what does Tito say?” 

“Oh, it’s about those feathers. I took 
them from a sort of black wizard who was 
frightening my niggers with them, and Tito 
is utterly convinced that they are heavy 
with bad luck. He wants to get rid of them 


in some fashion of his own. I'll give Billy | 


something else.” 


“They're in the night nursery,” she said. | 


“Let's go in and I'll get them now.” 

She fetched the thing down to where he 
waited in the hall. They were no more than 
feathers, brilliant and variegated with 


strange and strong colors and tied together | 
at the ends with something like catgut. | 


Pretty things for a lady’s hat, striking 


trophies for a traveler’s collection; and big | 


black men and young black girls had shriv- 
eled and died with terror at the sight of 


their beauty in the skeleton hand of the obi 


man. 


Tito received them with joy. “Oo-ee! | 


You got ’em, boss. Now I fix things jus’ 


right. Ole obi man fin’ ’em feathers sho as | 


a houn’ dawg. Nen he don’t pester us no 


mo. 


“Don’t forget what you promised me,” | 


Searron warned him. 


“Eh? ‘Bout de runnin’? I don’ forgit 


nothin’. Boss, you stick yoh head outta 
winder when I stahts an’ yoh won't see 
nothin’, on’y hear a whiz, an’ ‘at’ll be me.” 
““An’ don’t forget what I promised you 
either.” 
Tito smiled. ‘Boss, it’s you w’at’s got 
to do the forgittin’ about ’at.” 


vir 


T WAS two nights later, at about two 

o'clock in the morning, when the alarm 
came, a flurry of tapping upon the door, the 
rattle of the handle as it was pushed ajar, 
and Ellen’s voice, low-pitched but. shrill 
with urgency. 

“ Algy—Algy! Send Titoforthe doctor!” 

Searron was awake, of course, upon the 
instant, and turned up the low-burning 
lamp at his bedside. 

“Right!” ke called, heaving himself clear 
of the bedclothes. ‘‘ You, Tito!” 

“Here, boss!’’ The yellow man was on 
his feet, wearing only the shirt in which he 
slept, gaunt, hideous and ready. ‘“‘Ah’m 
on mah way, boss.” 

He made one stride to the door, brushed 
past Ellen, where she pressed back against 
the wall to give him room, and was gone. 
They heard him on the stairs and the clang 
of the front door. Scarron, at his window, 
saw him pause at the gate for an instant 
while he ripped the shirt from him; then, 
naked, unbelievable, between the hedges 
and orchards that flanked the Kentish road, 
he went in steady speed down toward the 
village. 

“Coming, Ellen,” said Scarron, as he 
dragged on his dressing gown and shuffled 





into his slippers. ‘Coming now, at once.” 
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I went to Washington the 
other day. I visited ‘The 
House of Representatives,” 
they were in session. What 
I mean by being in session, 
the tax bill was up for de- 
bate and they were arguing 
on “Better Golf courses for 
the medium salaried man.” 
I suppose if the World Court 
bill had been up, they would 
have been talking on “Shall 
America park oblong or 
parallel.” 


Well, then I went over to 
the Senate. They had ad- 
journed, so I felt that Amer- 
ica was not having such a 
bad day at that. We were 
only 50 percent inefficient 


THAT DAY. 


You know we all joke and 
kid about Congress, but we 
can’t improve on them. No 
matter who we elect, he is 
just as bad as the one he 
replaced. So with all their 
faults we love ’em. They 
are as good as the people 
who vote to put them there, 
and they are 10 times better 
than the ones who don’t 
vote at all. They are like 
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He had no notion of how he could serve; 
he did not think of that; but he had a sense 
that the battle of waiting and enduring had 
suddenly become a battle of action, and 
that reénforcements were required and that 
at last he could take a hand. 

Ellen hovered in the doorway. “ Will Tito 
be long?” she asked in a whisper. 

“Nobody in the world can run like Tito,” 
he answered, and he believed it. Perhaps it 
was true. “He’s running naked and he’s 
going like the wind.” 

She moaned, and moved to return to the 
sick room, whose door showed a light at 
the end of the corridor. Scarron followed 
her noiselessly. Halfway along the pas- 
sage the door of David’s room opened and 
David appeared. In the long gown which 
covered him from neck to ankles, with the 
tasseled cord about the waist, with his thin 
mild face and spare hair, he had the look of 
a patient and gentle monk. Scarron stopped 
while Ellen passed on to the day nursery. 

“T heard them calling you,” said David. 
“That was Tito who went out?” 

“Yes,” said Searron. Both of them spoke 
in whispers. ‘‘He’ll do it all right. I know 
what he can do when he’s got to.” 

“Pray God he’s in time,” said David. 
“Listen!” He glanced up toward the line 
of light that showed at the edge of the nur- 
sery door. “Thought I heard something.” 

“T didn’t hear anything,” said Scarron. 
“What kind of thing is it likely to be, 
David?” 

David shook his head. 
the end,” he said. 

“Would it hurt him? Would hecry out?” 

Again David shook his head. “I think 
not,”’ he answered. 


“It might be— 





There was a pause. “God!” broke out 
Scarron suddenly. “ Waiting out here in the 
dark for—for that! And nothing, seem- 
ingly, to do but wait. It reminds me of too 
many things I’ve seen and done. Let’s do 


| something anyhow!” 


“What?” asked David. 
“You go down and light the lamps and 
stand by for the doctor,” said Scarron. 


| “It'll be better thar just waiting to hear 
| Ellen erying when it happens. You do that, 





David.” 

“ All right,” agreed David, ‘‘I’ll do that. 
But what'll you do?” 

“T’ll take my chance,” said the younger 
man, “It’s always possible there'll be some- 
thing todo. I’m going to the nursery door 
and be handy for it. I haven’t got into the 
way yet of leaving women to face things 
alone.” 

“You'd be in their way,” said David, but 
he moved off to the stairs slowly and wea- 
rily. Commonly he had only that stoop of 
the shoulders which is called scholarly, but 
as he went now he had the effect of one 
bowed by burdens and sorrows, to whom 
age has come as the usher of grief. He had 
contemplated his own sure and near death 
tranquilly, even with humor. The prospect 
that another should break the circle before 
him, that a grave should open between him 
and his own grave, bewildered and sad- 
dened him. 

Scarron watched him go, then moved on 
tiptoe to the nursery door. It was closed 
just now; hestood, his head bowed intently. 

There was no sound that he could hear, 
save once or twice a murmuring, as though 
Madge and Ellen or the nurse commented 
or passed instructions. From Billy, in his 
bed, exalted thus suddenly to the center and 
axis of that little world, came no sound, not 
even a weak complaining. He heard David 
below, as he moved from room to room, 
making an illumination in that shadowed 
house; he turned his head and saw how the 
soft radiance of the big lamp in the hall 
flowed up the staircase and made an island 
of light midway in the gloom of the long 
corridor. 

From without, the house must look festal; 


| no belated passer-by would be reminded of 


| candles, tall unflickering candles, set two 


at the head and two at the feet of him who 
no longer needed their light. 
Then, suddenly, startingly, he heard. 
“Madge!” It was Ellen’s voice. “‘Madge! 
What is it? Oh, look! Billy! Billy!” 
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From Madge he heard no answer, but 
there was movement inside the room, a 
stifled cry from the nurse—and a new sound 
that he could not identify, something like 
the echo of a strangled snore, then low 
weeping. 

“Now!” said Scarron, half aloud. He 
put his fingers to the door and thrust it 
wider, so that standing upon the threshold 
he could see the whole room. The narrow 
bed was in the middle of it, with Madge 
‘Searron kneeling beside it or stooping over 
it on the side farthest from him. Close to 
the head of the bed was Ellen, upright, with 
clenched hands pressed to her bosom, her 
face writhen and convulsed. The nurse 
stood at the foot, peering and shaking so 
that the starched linen of her accouterment 
rustled and crackled. And between them 
he had a clear view of that adventurer who 
was pressing forward to the darkness. Upon 
the pillow, the fair curly hair was yet 
tousled, but the baby face, that eager mir- 
ror of so many happinesses ——— 

The widened lips, the straining little jaws, 
the tinge of blue that spread and deepened 
where there had been roses and sun gold, 
the fists clenching and unclenching above 
the turned-back sheet. 

Madge Scarron had something in her 
hand that looked like a short and slender 
rod. She was adjusting it between the 
parted lips and pressing it into the clogged 
throat. And, suddenly, breaking surface in 
his memory like a breaching fish, came to 
Scarron the knowledge of what it was. This 
he had read of somewhere. 

He walked forward into the room. They 
had not seen him standing in the door. 
Ellen gaped at sight of him, and then there 
came a mad flush of hope to the stare of her 
eyes. He went round the foot of the bed, 
with swift noiseless feet, to where Madge 
bent above the child. Her face was lower- 
ing toward thetube. He put his right hand 


under hers and took hold of the tube. His 
left arm brushed her back. 

“My job!” he said. 

“Suck!” said Madge Scarron,. “Suck 


hard!’’ 

His lips were about the mouth of the tube; 
there was no need to tell him to draw hard 
upon it, for Bull Scarron was in action 
again, and Buil never fought by halves. 

“Again!” urged Madge, as he spat into 
the pan she held for him. “Again! Oh, 
splendid!” And at last—‘“‘That’s enough. 
Let me come. Wash your mouth out with 
this.” 

She bent to the child busily, expertly, 
while Scarron did as she directed with the 
contents of the tumbler she handed him. It 
was when he had passed it back to the 
nurse that he saw that David, his lamp 
lighting finished, had wandered upstairs and 
was standing in the doorway, motionless, 
his head bent forward, watching them. And 
then, feebly as a newborn kitten, Billy 
began to cry. 

“Thank God!” cried Madge Scarron, and 
looked over her shoulder at him. “‘ You’ve 
saved his life!”’ 

There was a gasp from Ellen, and her 
clenched hands fell away from her bosom. 
The nurse was crying. 

“The doctor must see you,”’ said Madge 
again. ‘‘ You're in terrible danger.” 

From the door David spoke. “And I 
wasn’t there!” he said, and his voice was 
deeper than its wont. “The only man who 
had the right to take such a risk—and I 
wasn’t there!”” 

He turned and padded softly away along 
the dark corridor toward the light which 
overflowed from the stairs. 

Scarron stood and watched; he saw the 
color of life return to the child’s face and 
the dire blue recede before it. He saw, too, 
how Ellen gazed on him, the stare gone from 
her eyes. He watched the deft ministry of 
his half brother’s wife; and next he heard 
the swift pulse of a motor car that came 
at speed to the gate. Tito had kept his 
promise. 

The doctor, buttoned in a motor overcoat 
above a sketchy toilet, was one man in a 
drawing-room or at a dinner table; he was 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
another man in a sick room. He had au- 
thority and the confidence which breeds 
confidence. He heard from Madge Scarron 
her concise and sufficient account of what 
had occurred, and his eye rested on Scarron 
enigmatically for an instant and traveled 
from him to Ellen. 

“I want fewer people here,” he said 
crisply. ‘“‘Scarron, I'll see you presently. 
You'd better take Mrs. Cranmer downstairs. 
There’s nothing to worry about for the 
present, and she can do no good here. 
Hurry now, please; I’ve work to do.” 

He closed the door behind them with a 
snap, and they walked slowly together to 
the wide landing at the head of the stairs. 
There Ellen stopped; Scarron stopped with 


H her. They faced each other. He could not 


see her well, for she had turned her back to 
the light from below; only the pale oval of 
her face in its heavy frame of hair. 

“How do you want me to thank you?” 
she said. There was yet weariness in her 
voice, but it was the voice he knew. 

“‘Let’s leave that out, Ellen,” answered 
he. ‘‘Do you know, I was glad to do it. To 
do something instead of standing off and 
on, offering you sympathetic talk? To—to 
show you ——” 

She made a sound in her throat like a 
caught sob, 

“You saved Billy’s life,’’ she said in a 
vehement whisper. ‘‘ Madge said so. You 
know—-I know that you knew the risk you 
were running; you walked in quietly and— 
and saved Billy’s life! ‘My job!’ You 
didn’t say another word. Oh, Algy ——-” 

Scarron tried to step back in real dismay. 
For as she spoke his name she broke down. 
She sank floorward on her knees; her arms 
were about his ankles and her face was 
bowed upon them. He bent quickly to 
raise her. She resisted 

“Let me kneel,” she wept. “ Let me kneel 
to you.” 

“No!” he implored. 
Come down and have some water. 
right now.” 

Still she sobbed quietly there at his feet. 
He bent again and put out his strength, 
raised her and held her upright. 

“Come!” he said. ‘‘ Hold on to my arm, 
You'll feel better downstairs. We'll find old 
David in the library and you can have a sip 
of his whisky to pull you round, Can you 
walk? I could carry you if you liked.” 

“No,” she said. “TI shall be all right.” 

She disengaged herself from his support- 
ing hands, bent swiftly forward and kissed 
him. He stepped back. 

“I meant to kiss you on the mouth,” she 
said quietly, “because I suppose it’s dan- 
gerous. But " Sheshrugged and turned 
to the stairs. 

The front door was open, framing a view 
of the paling night, with the lamps of the 
doctor's car brilliant beyond the gate. The 
library door close by them was open also. 

“T'll put you in there with David,” said 
Searron, “Then I'll nip out and see what’s 
become of Tito. I suppose he’s asleep in the 
car. But he can run, can’t he?” 

Her kiss was yet alive on his cheek; he 
had to talk; he had no skill in the business 
of kissing. She, watching him gravely, un- 
derstood, of course. 

“Very well,” was all her answer, and she 
turned and walked before him into the 
lighted library. 

David had his wonted chair before the 
dead grate; an untouched glass was on the 
table beside him. He did not stir at their 
entrance, nor speak to greet them. His eyes 
looked straight before him and his lower lip 
was caught up between his teeth as though 
some twinge of pain had touched him. 

“David!” said Ellen, and went forward. 

But Scarron halted short for an instant, 
then strode forward and caught her by the 
arm and drew her back. He had seen faces 
like that before; he knew the signs. 

“Wait!” he said. “Sit down or go out.” 

She did not go out; she stood and watched 
while Scarron made sure. Presently he 


“Get up, Ellen. 
It’s all 


| looked round. 


“Yes,” he said. That was all. For here 


| there could be no doubt. The man who had 
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looked death in the eyes and tamed it had 
gone down before it at last. ‘“ And I wasn’t 
there,” he had said in chagrin and self- 
reproach, and after that he had spoken no 
more. 

Ellen came to Scarron’s side and looked 
down into the dead man’s face. 

“T am so sorry for you,” she said at last, 
in a low voice, and it was not clear whether 
she spoke to the Scarron who could not hear 
or to the Scarron who was not listening. 
Then she went out and left them together. 

Presently the doctor came, and they car- 
ried David Scarron to his bed, and his wife 
came and sat beside him. 


wm 


HE blossom was going and the leaf was 

thrusting strongly; Billy was conva- 
lescing hearteningly; and for four weeks 
now David had lain beside his father and 
mother and many other Scarrons whose 
small marks upon theworld had been washed 
out by kindly time. 

And time is so quick about it; emotions 
are blunted so soon; and a vacant place 
fills itself like a vacuum in a leaky vessel. 
There was sunlight in the garden of Tonne 
Manor House and the borders were arro- 
gant with promise, and in the house, where 
doom had quartered itself like an oppressive 
invader, there was once more a hospitable 
and healing peace. 

Madge Scarron was to leave soon, to join 
a brother and his wife in Wales. She was 
well provided for under David's will, and 
to Scarron’s sincere protest she had re- 
mained unmoved. 

“The place is only mine because I was a 
sort of symbol to David,” he urged. “I 
was a link, he thought, in a chain. I know 
no more about running it than Billy does. 
But you—you’ve lived here so long that it’s 
part of you. And you're a part of it. It’ll 
all be strange to me again as it was when I 
first came back, if you clear out.” 

This was in the drawing-room after tea. 
They spoke to each other across the table, 
dainty with silver and china. Madge Scar- 
ron was in black, and it seemed to her com- 
panion that the gray in her hair was plainer 
and more plentiful of late. 

“I'd clear out myself if that would make 
things easier for you,” he went on. “That 
would be simple for me. If it makes things 
any clearer to you, I may as well tell you 
that I did well out there. I’m—I’m a rich 
man, Madge.” 

“I’m glad of that, Algy,’’ she answered, 
“for I don’t think you'd be satisfied with 
the quiet and simple life we lead down here. 
But I must go. You'll understand when I 
tell you. Ellen knows; but David, thank 
God, never knew at all. Algy'’—she bent 
forward to drive the words at him—‘‘I hate 
the place.” 

He was amazed. “Hate Tonne?” he ex- 
claimed. “You can’t!” 

“T hate it,”’ she answered. ‘There was a 
time for me, I suppose, when I knew it for 
the beautiful old house you see, so spacious 
and full of gracious significance and set in 
such an abundance of beauty. But that 
time isn’t clear to me at all; what came after 
just smeared it out. I loved David; he was 
wonderful and utterly good, and since his 
trouble came he was—I think godlike is the 
only word. But there was no godlike réle 
for me in all those years when I knew 
knew consciously every hour and every 
tminute—-that the next hour or the next 
minute might snatch him away. There isn’t 
a room in this house that doesn’t remind 
me. It was in this room that I was first 
told of it; it was in the library that he and 
I had our talk together about it. He used 
to carry Billy upstairs, with me standing in 
the hall below in terror, lest even that 
might be too much for him. We haven't got 
a car of our own, or any horses. That’s my 
doing. If we’d had them he'd have driven 
them—and I dared not risk it. You see, 
Algy, for me this isn’t the house where he 
lived; it’s just the place where for years he 
was a dying man. I must get away to where 
I can remember the years before that. If I 
lose those years I shall have lost him alto- 
gether. Do you understand now, Algy?” 
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He was staring down at the carpet, his 
hands locked between his knees. He sighed. 

“I thought—I hoped —— But that 
doesn’t matter. You're sure it isn’t me 
that’s in the way of your staying?” 

“No, Algy; it’s not you at all,” she an- 
swered. “It’s asI told you; I must go.” 

“That means, I suppose,” he asked awk- 
wardly, “that Ellen must go too?” 

She hesitated. ‘‘ Yes,” she said at length. 
“Ellen must leave, of course.” 

He said no more, but when he sat up he 
saw in her gaze that indefinable something 
which he had seen in David and in the doc- 
tor when he had spoken of Ellen. 

They were all going then. He was to 
have the great place to himself —the house, 
the gardens, the farms, the cottages and 
half the village. “‘ Like putting a cowboy on 
the bridge of a Cunarder!”” The last defec- 
tion was that of Tito. He came each night 
to fold his master’s clothes and carry away 
his shoes. He had had two days in bed after 
his run, and would have remained there 
much longer, but that a rumor reached him 
which he could not restrain himself from in- 
vestigating. The servants all had it, for 
they had not been informed of the intimate 
facts of the great race to the doctor’s. 

They were all girls and women of Kent; 
none of them had ever been farther from her 
home than London on a day trip; and for 
them, born and nursed beneath the North 
Downs, at the foot of which runs the im- 
memorial and inviolable Pilgrims’ Way to 
Canterbury, there was nothing unbeliev- 
able in the tale related by a gamekeeper and 
by a villager who had chanced to look forth 
from a cottage window in the earliest morn- 
ing. A vast figure, too great for a man and 
not like a man at all, with eyes that shone 
and glittered hellishly in the moonlight, and 
a mouthful of gleaming fangs, naked and 
misshapen, that sped along the road at a 
pace that no man could ever rival. Nota 
ghost, for its feet padded and beat upon the 
earth audibly. The gamekeeper, after a 
while, came forth from behind his hedge- 
where he had been waiting for that early- 
rising cottager—and looked for tracks. He 
had an electric torch and he found them. 
Then he went straight home to bed. 

For it happened that Tito had once been 
bitten by a snake on the middle toe of his 
right foot. He had first stamped the snake 
to death with his bare iron-skinned heel, 
and then, in his primitive savage manner, 
he had drawn his razor-edged sheath knife 
and amputated the toe, so that the print he 
left in the dust was cloven. 

That story was a ioy to him from that 
day. He kept his secret and let the devil 
run at large through reluctant Kent. Tito 
liked devils. 

“Boss,” he asked, “whah "bouts yoh 
reckon ole Davida is now? Sholy would 
like to take a ride on ’at old scow again.” 

“*She’ll be off New York, I reckon,” said 
Searron. “Like to be back in her, would 
you? What’s wrong with this place?” 

Tito considered. ‘“‘Prett’ good place, 
boss; yes, suh, prett’ good. Mighty good! 
On’y, I wuz jus’ sort 0’ thinkin’; it takes a 
lot o’ knowin’. Not like them ole places of 
ours whah you couldn’t go wrong. Heah, I 
dunno is I a white man or a niggeh.” 

“You're a nigger,”’ said Scarron deci- 
sively. 

“Yes, boss. ‘At’s what I aims to be. 
But seems like neitheh of us ain’t the same 
w’ich we useter be. All ’em gals calls me 
Misteh Tito. It don’ soun’ natchal, boss. 
I ain’t no misteh nothin’. An’ seems to me 
I hearn them white ladies callin’ you Bilgy.” 

“No you didn’t,” said Scarron quickly. 
“You've got that wrong, you fool.” 

“Man call you ’at on the old wharf in 
Nassau an’ he’d need some mendin’ ’fore he 
was fit to call it again,” persisted Tito. 
“Boss, how long we stoppin’ heah ‘fore we 
goes back to ole Davida?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Scarron. “ But 
you'd like to go back, eh?” 

“Boss, Ah’m ready when yoh is.” 

“Never mind me,” said Scarron. “ Per- 
haps I’m not going back. Now don’t gibber 
at me like a yellow ape. I can send you 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
back as easy as spitting over the rail. So 
speak up—do you want to go?” 

Tito straightened up and looked at his 
master’s quiet face and beyond it—to the 
sun blaze and the palm shade, the stench- 
ful, fever-laden airs of the bush, the many- 
colored people, the peace of the sea. For 
him, its weaving currents of mystery and 
fear and sin were as the passages of a child- 
hood home. 

“Well?” 

Still Tito hesitated. Then he broke out: 
“Boss, tell me w’at I'd orter do!” 

“Go, of course,” said Scarron. “I'll fix 
it for you so you don’t lose yourself. Now 
shut up and get out.” 

Tito went without a word. 

Upon that sunny morning he walked 
again up the winding lanes from the station 
in the little town, whither he had gone to 
deliver Tito to those who would pass him 
from hand to hand till they set him ashore 
at Nassau. It had been easy to arrange. 
There are clerks in tourist offices in London 
who have never been out of England who 
can tell where and how to go to shoot bison, 
and the cost of motor hire in New Zealand. 
They had spread their magic carpet for Tito 
and he had gone aboard it. Rich, fortunate, 
unhappy Tito, paid lavishly, nobly equipped 
and masterless. 

Ellen was at the gate of the house, bare- 
headed in the pleasant sun. 

“Got him off all right?” she asked as she 
moved to let him enter. 

“Yes, he’s gone,” answered Scarron. 

*‘ Another link snapped,” she said. 

“‘ All the links are snapped,” he returned. 
“None left with anything. There’s only a 
chain round my ankle, with a weight at the 
end of it. You haven’t seen the ghostly 
convicts being hounded along to work in 
Demerara and Noumea, each one of them 
carrying his iron ball in his arms. That’s 
what I was thinking of.” 

“Ts it hard, Algy? Are you sorry?” she 
asked. 

“It’s hard enough,” he answered. “If it 
were easy I wouldn’t stay. I’m going to 
make a frantic fool of myself in a hundred 
ways, and though I’ve often been alone, 
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I’m going to be lonely for the first time in 
my life. But I’m not sorry.” 

“Not,” she said. ‘“‘And you won't be 
lonely. People aresure to like youand you'll 
make lots of friends.” 

“Damn them!” said Scarron forcibly. 

“And Tonne will make much of its 
squire, and expect a great deal of him too.” 

“T'll bet they will,” he agreed. 

“Algy”’—she laid a soft hand on his 
arm—‘don’t take it like this. See it 
through. Everyone will help you. You've 
forgotten your Kent, Algy, all good and 
very quiet and very strong. They like 
strong men when they're quiet, and you're 
both. And you come to them with a glam- 
our; all they’ve heard of wonders and dan- 
gers, you’ve seen and lived with. Don’t 
fail them; they'll never fail you.” 

He growled inarticulately. 

“Doesn’t that stir you?” she asked. 
“The loyalty they’ll give you, and the pride 
in you. Isn’t that enough?” 

“No!” he said. “Tito gave me all that, 
the poor fool, and Tito knew me at the times 
when there was nothing to be proud of or 
admire. A spaniel admires you when you 
kick it. No, it isn’t enough.” 

They were face to face on the brick-paved 
path and the house with its many windows 
was grave and benign beside them. 

“Then”—she began, and paused; she 
was a little breathless—‘“‘what do you 
want?” 

He waited some seconds. She had ample 
time to step back, but she did not move. 
His arms went about her. 

“This,”’ he said, and kissed her unresist- 
ing mouth. She bent her head on his chest. 

“You knew I loved you,” came her mur- 
mur. 

“No,” he said. “But you knew what 
bent me into staying here?” 

“Yes,”’ she answered to that. 

He half bounced, his right arm still 


about her shoulders, and looked up at the 


long house front. 

“House,” he said aloud, addressing it, 
‘this is where you steer small. Here’s your 
mistress, and your master is with her.” 

Two servants, who were looking from a 
window, saw them kiss again, and withdrew 
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to giggle delightedly and spread the good | 


news. 


They had tea on the lawn together, near 
the row of cone-shaped evergreen trees. | 
Madge had invented a call to pay and had | 


left them together. 
“I’m glad Tito’s gone,” said -‘Scarron 


during an interval. ‘He'd have madea bon- | 
fire and danced round it yelling, or some- | 


thing quiet and refined like that.” 

“Oh, Tito!” Ellen laughed. “Tito’s an 
intriguer. Do you know what he really 
wanted those feathers for?" 

“Obi or voodoo stuff,” said Scarron. 
“There was an obi man looking for them— 
fellow I took them away from—and Tito 
was going to put them where this man could 
get them without doing any harm. That's 
what he told me, at any rate.” 

“Well, he didn’t!” said Ellen. “You 
know he didn’t get on with the cook very 
well 


had made him and it wasn’t her place to 
find fault. But Tito would have none of 
her. 


ciliation. Cook was moved to tears, and 


Tito, stricken in the conscience, fetched the | 
feathers and gave them to her for a hat | 
trimming. And now she goes out in glory, | 


with those splendid things mounted among 
her cotton roses.and glass cherries. Isn’t 
it lovely!” 

Scarron stared and laughed. 


“And Mrs. Rector would say that Tito 


had a soul,” he said. “Tito believes in 
those feathers; he dreads them; he is ab- 
solutely sure, beyond any argument or 


proof, that to have them is certain death. 


So he gave them to cook, eh?” 
“You think he meant _ 


“Of course he did,” said Scarron. “ He is 


a simple soul.” 
She was looking at him intently. 


“Tt’s all so strange, that awful muddle | 
you have come from. Shall I ever under- | 


stand it?” 

““Never!” he said. “Never, as long as 
you live! I'll see to that.” 

He rose, ‘‘Nobody’s looking,” he said. 
She raised her face to him. 
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he might have been even more inspirited. 
For if an apple had been instrumental in 
freeing Eden of undesirable tenants, what 
might not apples now accomplish in ridding 
the Misenhelders of the undesirable Ezer? 

As Grandfather Tudt reached the barn 
he turned and looked back. Mrs. Pfeffer 
was advancing with long strides toward the 
house. Something in the high poise of her 
head, in the fine freedom of her limbs, even 
in the long creases of her gown, rippled 
backward by the light breeze, slackened 
his step. Unaccountable depression swung 
him upon an uneasy heel. As Ida had said, 
u body did like her. 

In the rear of the barnyard, Eben was 
mending the corncrib. Ezer was telling him 
how to do it, spatting axle grease upon the 
wagon hubs meanwhile. At the moment 
when Grandfather Tudt stepped over the 
sill, however, Eben’s hammer hung limp. 
He was staring in hurt puzzlement at his 
brother. 

“It ain’t moral to look onto marriage 
such a way,” he was protesting. ‘‘ Marriage 
ain’t only just passing ower deeds from 
property. Ain’t the woman anything, I 
ast you?” 

“‘She’s somepun if she’s got somepun, 
I reckon,” chuckled Ezer shortly as he 
dabbed the stick into the can. “But this 
Pfeffer now. It’s my opinion she ain’t got 
nothing. Else what does she go prodigin’ 
around the country fur? Livin’ on us free 
of board, that’s what she is.” 

“Board don’t cost so expensive,’”’ Eben 
expostulated. ‘‘And if she ain’t got noth- 
ing, it’s all the more reason fur why we 
should give it to her free-handed, ain’t 
not?” 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“No!” shouted Ezer. ‘‘Dopple! I ain’t 
running no poor farm. Two eggs that 
woman downs every morning, and eggs at 
thirty per the dozens.” 

Eben’s eyes slowly turned toward Grand- 
father Tudt. Their glances clung in mutual 
shock. 

“Take shame to yourself!”’ Grandfather 
Tudt stepped forward with asperity. ‘‘Such 
nearness I ain't hearing since I am born 
a’ready. The very ideas! Two eggs or how 
many a woman eats! A wisitor yet! And 
such a looker like what she is, and such a 
houseworker! You draw my breath.” 

“She could have all the looks in the 
world, but she ain’t looking good to me if 
she ain’t got nothing by her,’ epitomized 
Ezer. He turned and gazed penetratingly 
at his grandparent. ‘And tell me this now: 
What put you up to thinking she had got a 
dairy and a crowd of goats? She keeps 
awful dumb about it.”’ 

For amoment Grandfather Tudt’s tongue 
hung suspended while he stared at his 
grandson as though he had never before 
seen him. But his original purpose was still 
strong within him. He dug his heels into 
the gravelly soil and retorted with feeble 
urge. 

“T guess if youse was to git around her 
and ast her was she feeling fur second mat- 
rimony, you’d pretty quick find out. The 
sect gits always limp in the tongue such 
times.” 

Ezer’s proud head tossed. 

“When you ketch me proposing mar- 
riages till I know oncet what I am gitting, 
tax me with it, will you? I ain’t fur putting 
my head into no dumb noose till I know 
oncet is there somepun fur me to ketch my 


teeth into on the other side of it. And this 
one here, I pass it as my opinion, if she ever 


had somepun, she has up and lost it fur | 


debts or whatever. But then ag’in’’—his 


eyelids drew shrewdly until they all but | 


touched— ‘I would bet she ain’t ever had 
nothing.”” He turned with deliberation to 
the grease can. 


“* Make mea liar to my face, would you?” | 
“Your own | 
I ain’t telling you no | 


screeched Grandfather Tudt. 
grampop! Slinker! 
more was she got a dairy or ain’t she; no, 
nur goats neither. 
them. No, I would guess anyhow not! No, 
I ain't fur helping you to no woman's 
dairy, now I seen it fur the first time what 
you was anyhow!” 

“Hold your whiskers!” 


And take a thought to this: 


somepun I feel fur, I go and git it.” He 


braced his feet widely and tossed his power- | 
ful high-colored head in the direction of the | 
“And if | ever see a woman | am | 


house. 
wanting, | will go and git her.” 
amused, challenging eyes upon 
father Tudt, picked up a twig, snapped it 
between his fingers and threw it away. 

It was a prankish gesture. 


He turned 


Tudt, tense with outrage, the action was 
horrible; he seemed to see a woman flung, 
broken, at Ezer’s feet. Grandfather Tudt’s 
eyes flew to Eben’s for a brief moment, 
then wrenched away; and in that wrench 


the conspiracy between them was broken. | 


In steaming welter, he got back through 
the barn and stood in the sunlight. Where 
was he? He had gone into the barn intent 

(Continued on Page 101) 





I don’t know why. Cook was willing | 
enough to be agreeable, She said that God | 


However, at last there was a recon- | 


You ain’t worthy fur | 


retorted Ezer. | 
“Wait oncet till | ast youse fur your help. 
When I see | 


Grand- | 


Ezer’s eyes | 
held a definite twinkle. But to Grandfather | 
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(Continued from Page 99) 

upon making a match. He had come out 
of it intent upon preventing the same 
match. He was not used to swift mental 
process. He was a trifle giddy and he was 
more than a trifle conscience-stricken. 
Halfway up his hill he paused, panting, and 
fumbled down upon a rock. His eyes rav- 
aged the Misenhelder holdings below him. 
Down there was the widow; down there 
was Ezer; and he himself had deliberately 
brought them together. 

What—oh, what, would the harvest be? 
Marriage, of course. Marriage as soon as 
Ezer had wheedled from the widow the con- 
firmation of her resources. Again Grand- 
father Tudt saw the proprietary, challeng- 
ing toss of Ezer’s handsome head toward 
the house. Again he saw the speculative 
warmth in the widow’s eyes as she had 
commented upon Ezer’s good looks. And 
he, he himself, would then be responsible 
for the lifelong unhappiness which would 
undoubtedly ensue for the widow! 

There was but one thing to do, of course. 
He had got the widow here. Now he must 
get her away, and quickly. He must get 
her away and he must keep her away for 
the duration of her visit, and there was but 
one place to take her. That was the rub. 
He lifted his eyes unto his hill and groaned 
aloud. 

After an hour of fightings without and 
fears within, he did it. Like a disabled 
cricket, now drawing back, now hitching 
on, he got down the hill. He stood before 
the widow. He was not cast in heroical 
mold. Yet he was every inch a soldier as he 
threw a final tragic glance at things as they 
were upon his hill top and faltered, “I’m 
old a’ready. And we're relations that way. 
So it wouldn’t fault your morals none to 
come a-wisiting me.” He cringed as she 
began to feel meditatively for her tooth, but 
he rushed on to his ultimate sacrifice—the 
offering up of Joshua: ‘And Joshua—he’s 
only, now, a pig.” 

He bowed his head for the sentence, in 
incipient hara-kiri pushing into his inwards 
the nail which had served him as letter 
opener. Ezer came around the house and 
stopped abruptly. 

“Well,” considered Mrs. Pfeffer, “there’s 
the barn, of course. I’ve been figuring on 
a little carpentering there. They’ve got 
the oat bins where the shovel handles them 
wrong every feeding time. But, to be sure, 
I want to be where I am the most needful.” 

Shudder riffiled Grandfather Tudt. Ezer 
braced forward. 

“‘What’s this now? Who is needful fur 
youse? Him? Now see here, we ain't 
tired of youse till a while yet. You stay by 
us.”” He flamed upon Grandfather Tudt in 
angry puzzlement. ‘Is this here one of 
your bum jokes? What’s ower youse, 
anyhow?” 

Grandfather and grandson stood in 
open combat. Huge grandson and small 
grandfather. But to dramatic souls crises 
suggest their own gestures. Grandfather 
Tudt threw open his coat, exposing his 
buttonless shirt, and he thrust farther 
through the rift in the shoe leather his little 
toe. It was an eloquent gesture, and ade- 
quate. The widow screwed up her tooth. 
She waved a decisive palm. 

“Well, there,’ she said. Marvels of 
compassion glowed in her fine eyes. 

“But his place ain’t but a pigsty,” 
blurted Ezer. ‘You can’t ——” 

“Then he is sure needful fur me,”’ Mrs. 
Pfeffer settled briskly. ‘‘Besides, I kin 
home myself anywhere. Leave me see 
now. Tomorrow I got to snitz the beans 
fur canning. Idy’s left them hang at the 
vines full long a’ready. Day after. to- 
morrow then.” 

One day more then; one day more of 
life and liberty. But even so, what might 
not a day bring forth? Already his re- 
sponsibilities as chaperon pressed hard 
upon Grandfather Tudt. He cast a final 
doubtful glance at Ezer and hurried in 
panic after Mrs. Pfeffer. 

“Stay by Idy and the beans then!”’ he 
warned behind a cryptic palm. “And 
don’t go furgitting how Saint Paul puts it 
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out. He says oncet where the females 
should keep middling quiet ower their own 
business or whatever.” 

Mrs. Pfeffer gazed deeply at Grand- 
father Tudt. It almost seemed as though 
she were smiling. 

“‘T ain’t ever much fur the blab,”’ she ob- 


served finally. ‘“‘My dear departed give | 
me a sour taste fur the talking. He done al- | 


ways too much of it, the sweet soul.” 


Grandfather Tudt drew heavy breath as 


he moiled up his slope. Not even his con- 
viction that he had snatched the widow 


from lifelong misery sufficed to stifle the | 


feeling that he had betrayed things near 
and dear. He stood in his side yard in a 


colorful litter of bits of crockery and rusting | 
cans and gazed about him. Everywhere | 


was pleasant confusion—disordered leisure. 
In the barn, his one horse was nudging off 
a loosened board. In the chicken yard, his 
one rooster was tilting ribaldly upon a 
discarded bed spring aslant the henhouse. 
His one cow, gorged with forbidden mash, 
hooked toward him rakishly. Joshua am- 


bled forward. Grandfather Tudt smote | 


his breast after the manner of the mourners 
of old, nor recked that his palm was stabbed 
by the one crooked pin which maintained 
his shirt. 

But, after all, it is one thing to suffer for 
a noble cause. It is quite another thing to 


suffer without a cause, noble or otherwise. , 
It was late afternoon upon the following | 


day when Grandfather discovered that his 
self-inflicted torment was quite without a 
purpose. 


He was upon his knees when this stupe- | 
fying revelation was borne to him, though | 


he was not in the penitential mood which 


such posture would seem to signify. He | 


was upon his knees behind the gooseberry 
hedge which separated his pasture from 
the Misenhelder apple orchard, hard upon 
the scent of a nest which a wayward pullet 
had stolen, when voices in earnest conver- 
sation struck upon his ear. Grandfather 
Tudt forsook the trail of the lonesome egg, 
eased back upon his haunches and peered 
through the prickly branches. 

That which he had greatly feared had 
come to pass. Ezer was alone with the 
widow. Moreover, the young man looked 
red, triumphant and every inch the pos- 
sessive male as he ravened his companion 
with eyes of admiration. She seemed un- 
conscious of his regard. Her gaze was cast 
calculatingly upon the tree against which 
he had rested a ladder. Grandfather 
Tudt’s dehorned gums churned nervous 
saliva. 

“*So you have got a dairy by you then!”’ 


Ezer ejaculated. “And was it, mebbe, a | 


hunert cows or some such?” 

“‘Twicet ower.” 

The widow began snatching apples into 
a pail. He took a step toward her. 

‘And goats on the top of the dairy?”’ he 
prodded. 

“Best make the ladder against this 
limb,” she calculated. 

But Ezer stood in warm daze. 

“T got more pasture than what I am 
needing,” he insinuated softly. 

She looked at him then, one swift, click- 
ing glance. She resumed her picking. 

“Why ain’t you gitting yourself some 
cows fur it then?"’ She was not smiling, 
but she looxed as though she were. 

Ezer’s hand convulsed toward her. 

“That there’s just what I’m calculating 
to do,” he said thickly. His hand drew 
back. “But look here, it wonders me you 
could give yourself dare to go off and leave 
it that way. I mean, I guess nobody's got 
a claim on you fur it, was they?” 

She laughed. “Well, the undertaker 
seems to think he has. Anyway, it’s him 
where’s running it fur me.” 


Ezer’s foot jerked backward as from a | 


precipice. His heel caught the ladder and 
it crashed; but he did not note it. 


“You mean,” he said sepulchrally, | 


“where he’s taking the profits fur him- 
self—what you might call debts, or what- 
ever?”’ 

“TI guess that’s what you call it,” ob- 
served Mrs. Pfeffer cheerfully. 
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Ezer snatched the ladder, prodded it 
into the ground and began mounting it 
tempestuously. Halfway up he paused. 

“* Pfeffer must have been some manager !"’ 
he gritted scathingly. 

“The worst manager ever born into But- 
house County,” agreed the widow. 

Ensued the fall of apples into pails. En- 
sued also the fall of Grandfather Tudt from 
limp haunches. Indeed, for the silent mo- 
ments in which E-zer and the widow plucked 
the fruitage, Grandfather Tudt was a total 
loas to the egg-hunting profession. Of what 
use were his fine heroics now? Of what use 
to safeguard a widow when there was noth- 
ing to guard ber against? He had given his 
liberty and his pursuit of happiness for 
something which was nothing. There is no 
more foolish job in the world than that of 
chaperoning a widow who does not need to 
be chaperoned. 

Early upon the following morning Grand- 
father Tudt, peering forlornly from behind 
the tattered bandanna which served him as 
parlor curtain, beheld the lady as she lifted 
the frazzled rope over the gatepost. Faint 
hope stirred within him as she rocked back- 
ward upon her heels, unscrewing her tooth 
in evident dismay as she locked about her. 
But she suddenly started strongly forward; 
and her face, as she swept onward, bore the 
most devastating determination he had 
ever seen. He fumbled open the door and 
fell back before her. 

She stood for another moment after she 
had clicked through the three rooms and 
screwed up her tooth. The light of battle 
was now definitely in her eye. Her nos- 
trils quivered combat. She had found task 
worthy of her mettle and she was champing 
to begin. She seemed fairly to breathe out 
slaughter as her eye fell upon a beloved 
drapery of cobwebs above his dining table. 

“It’s all the same family lived there four 
years,” he pleaded. “And they have got 
their little ones by them now.” 

Mrs. Pfeffer vented a curdling laugh. 

“Hitch awhile,” she commanded, “and 
git to town as soon as youse otherwise kin. 
I want some lye and some scouring soap 
and some whitewash and a good heavy 
broom and a scrubbing brush with stiff 
bristles at and-— leave me see now ——”"’ 

Grandfather Tudt harried his shaken 
frame to the buggy shed, glad to escape 
even upon so lugubrious an errand. When 
he returned he sat upon his sprung-wheeled 
wagon and wondered if he were he. In his 
yard, naked to the staring elements, was 
everything he possessed in the world. Even 
his chaste bed, with its blankets which he 
soused in the creek annually each Fourth 
of July, was tilting dizzily against the side 
of the house, the keg which served it as leg 
raped from beneath it. From the house 
issued a -harsh sound which he had never 
heard, but his prescient soul knew it for 
what it was. Mrs. Pfeffer was stripping 
from his walls successive layers of news- 
papers gummed together with flour paste, 
an accumulation of thirty years. 

Days passed. When the house was fin- 
ished, she began on the barn. When the 
barn was finished, she began on the out 
houses and the yard. When these were 
finished, she began on Grandfather Tudt 
and well-nigh finished him. He found him- 
self going about in a clean and buttoned 
shirt and in fastened shoes. Freedom had 
been reft even from his little toe; hia visitor 
had neatly half-soled his footgear. Grand- 
father Tudt felt. like a deposed Pharaoh 
wandering about his erstwhile domains, 
bound hand and foot in grave clothes. 
Joshua narrowly escaped horrible demoli- 
tion. 

“How old is that there pig?” demanded 
Mrs, Pfeffer one day. 

“Nine years, and still going strong,” 
pridefully responded Grandfather Tudt. 

“T guess, strong,’ commented his com- 
panion <ryiy. “But he might mebbe make 
middling pickle.” 

“Pickle!” Grandfather Tudt got his 
breath and expeunded the law according to 
Joshua. He scurried to town, purchased a 
padiock and remanded the prophet, pro- 
testing valiantly, to durance vile, himself 
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guarding the key within his buttoned shirt. 
He never entirely recovered his equa- 
nimity, however; never did he behold the 
widow slicing bread with her clean, de- 
cisive strokes but that cold grue shivered 
his spine. 

Scrubbed to a thin and cutting edge, 
Grandfather Tudt dodged about, wonder- 
ing feebly when the end would come. Most 
galling of all were the taunts of the astute 
Ezer on whose account all this indignity 
was being suffered. 

“Thought you'd grab her off me, heh?” 
The young man would laugh uproariously. 
“Well, you got her; now you kin keep her. 
The joke’s on you, grampop!” 

Nevertheless, that Mrs. Pfeffer held at- 
traction for him was evident. Once at 
least each day he climbed the hill and 
watched her as she strode about like a 
golden-brown Victory. The dust which 
rolled about her seemed as so much life- 
giving incense, the pails of water she sloshed 
about as so much invigorating tonic. 

Came a Sabbath morning when she stood 
in the doorway and announced blithely, as 
her eyes roved from spot to spot: 

“And now it seems like it ain’t nothing 
more to be did. So I guess’’—-she felt for 
her tooth. Her host looked up with more 
spirit than he had been able to summon 
since her arrival—‘‘so I guess you and me 
have got to be hunting us up somepun, 
ain’t not? Leave me see now. I guess I 
could stop by you till next Saturday two 
weeks mebbe.” 

Grandfather Tudt sat down. His mouth 
woppered open. His fingers worked at his 
collar. 

“Leave your shirt shut and closed up, 
grampop. The reason I can’t be staying by 
you longer is my dairy. I got to be gitting 
soon back and fetch it off of Kindlebarger.”’ 

“Fetch it off " twittered Grand- 
father Tudt. “Then you kin git it back? 
I mean, you got a dairy then?”’ 

“Did I have a dairy? That does now 
make a laugh fur me. Did I have a dairy 
oncet? Ain't everybody knowing I got a 
dairy? The biggest dairy in Buthouse 
County.” 

Grandfather Tudt’s heels feebly scraped 
the floor. 

“Don’t go scutching the matting with 
your heels; it makes a wear on it. But my 
dairy now. I guess Kindlebarger throwed 
you off. Well, him—it’s some funny about 
him. He’s the undertaker, you know, 
where’s running the place fur me.” She 
paused in bright meditation. ‘‘Oh, well, 
where's the use? I might as well blab a 
little.” 

She was in fine fettle. Color flew beneath 
her fine skin. She laughed frequently as 
she briskly sketched her life in the past, as 
she briskly outlined her plans for the future. 

“And now I ain't giving you nothing 
more.”” She twinkled at him after some 
moments. “ You look to have all you could 
stand,” 

Grandfather Tudt wanted nothing more. 
Indeed, he could scarcely digest all he had. 
He picked his way across the yard, stretch- 
ing his neck like a chicken with an over- 
gorged craw. He opened the padlock to 
Joshua's pen and sank down upon the dis- 
emboweled sofa which had been immured 
therein. This symbol of his erstwhile manly 
estate he had dragged thither some days 
since with trembling gusto after he had 
barely saved it from the ax. 

The imprisoned prophet sat dourly in a 
far corner and regarded his jailer with a 
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hostile eye. But Grandfather Tudt did not 
note the inhospitality. He was even then 
filing and pigeonholing the incredible bits 
of information he had just received. 

For upward of an hour he sat taking out 
the bits and looking at them, arranging and 
rearranging. He was beginning to feel him- 
self once more a man of business; and asa 
man of business, he was sensing in Mrs. 
Pfeffer’s amazing revelations the solution 
of his problem. The problem in itself was a 
difficult one, involving as it did the polite 
shunting of an invited guest from his prem- 
ises; but it was further complicated by his 
heart-deep desire to perpetrate upon Ezer a 
hoax so spectacular that the young man’s 
lips would be forever sealed to badinage 
against himself. 

Finally he spiked thrice and rose with 
alacrity. He stole a glance toward his 
guest, who was searching the Scriptures in 
the shade of the house, and ramped down 
the hill to the Misenhelders. Eben and Ida 
sat upon the porch in peaceful meditation. 
Between them snored Ezer. Grandfather 
Tudt prodded the latter and what he had 
to say he said swiftly and impressively. 

*‘And she has got the biggest dairy in 
Buthouse yet,” he emphasized for the 
third time. ‘“‘So, to be sure, she can’t be 
stopping by us just so much longer. That 
is to say,”” he concluded with a prodigious 
wink, “she ain’t stopping if somebody 
ain’t persuading her fur to stop.” 

Ezer was now never more awake in his 
life. 

“What do you mean by that now? You 
ain’t gitting cracked after no woman, was 
you? At your age!” 

If Grandfather Tudt’s little toe had been 
a free agent as of yore, he would have wrig- 
gled it. As it was, he murmured with 
downcast eyes, “Of course, a_ stylish 
dairy—and goats on the top of it.” 

“A body does like her’—Ida’s little 
hands flustered in her starched lap—‘‘ and 
if grampop feels fur gitting married ———” 

“That’s enough dum _ foolishness!” 
sliced Ezer. “Here's this barn now. Why 
ain’t she gitting at it like she give her 
word?” He started slightly and eyed his 
ancestor with rising suspicion. “I am git- 
ting onto the hint of this here. You knowed 
all the time she had a dairy. You drug her 
off, that’s what you did. Old goat! In all 
my life I ain’t hearing of nothing so under- 
neath.” 

Grandfather Tudt, artist in minor cli- 
maxes, hesitated for a moment in dramatic 
suspense. Then he proffered mildly: 

“T ain't, just to say, ast her fur her prom- 
ise. Some such other might git ahead of me 
yet if they stepped lively.” 

Again Ezer fixed his grandparent with a 
penetrating stare. He rose and stretched 
elaborately. He spat between his teeth. 
With exaggerated slowness he sauntered 
into the front door. Ten minutes later 
Grandfather Tudt, from strategic position, 
saw him with exaggerated rapidity bolting 
from the back door, The young man had 
performed marvels with his toilet in the 
short time; he had donned his ceremonial 
Prince Albert, a white collar and a new 
straw hat. 

Grandfather Tudt airily flung open the 
top button of his shirt. For some consider- 
able time he sat in pleasant dalliance with 
Eben and Ida. Then he, too, mace for his 
hill top by roundabout course. Arrived at 
the rear of his dwelling, he cocked an ear 
toward the sound of voices, then inched 
jauntily along the clapboarding. 
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“Well, it never rains but it pours oncet, 
as the old addict puts it,” Mrs. Pfeffer was 
summarizing; “‘I guess I averaged a pro- 
posal a month since Pfeffer fell off fur me. 
But don’t take it so nervous now. As I was 
saying to your grampop a while back, I 
likely wouldn’t have put the second thought 
onto Kindlebarger if he wouldn’t have 
made such a neat job out of Pfeffer. But 
when I seen oncet how he made so hand- 
some with a corpse where really, just to say, 
didn’t give him nothing to start on—well,” 
concluded the lady in some embarrassment, 
“it was only natural, ain’t, fur a body to 
start in taking notice? Such an efficiency 
that way!” 

“Grampop? Grampop?” panted Ezer 
hoarsely. “You was telling grampop this 
here a’ready?”’ 

“‘And then, of course,” pursued Mrs. 
Pfeffer, ““when Kindlebarger would have it 
that he would give me the undertaking job 
fur a wedding present, what could I other- 
wise do? Especially when he had went and 
done Pfeffer up in satin linings and a pillow 
with tassels at. Yes, Kindlebarger was cute 
about it, that I give him; he give me the 
itemized bill and he says, ‘I’!l take you fur 
it,’ hesays. But you’re to understand,” she 
adjured earnestly, ‘“‘that we wasn’t going 
on so romantic till Pfeffer was out of the 
way fur us three months or some such. And 
then even, I set on the fence fur a good 
spell, fur it’s bound to be a tame life, keep- 
ing steady company with the dead that 
way. But he has got me into a box, in a 
way, fur I am always one to pay my debts 
some which way or another. But now this 
barn of yourn. To be sure, I'll be gitting at 
it. Leave me see now. Wait oncet till I 
give grampop good-by and I guess I could 
be going with now. It does kreistle me to 
set; and we wouldn’t be breaking nothing 
fur the Sabbath if we was to go looking the 
oat bins ower, I should guess.” 

Five minutes later Grandfather Tudt 
followed across the yard and watched the 
two as a fine breeze blew them through the 
gate. The widow was in the lead; her 
skirts billowed before her in strong, buoy- 
ant puffs. Ezer stumbled behind, head 
down, his coat tails blown limp between his 
legs. 

Grandfather Tudt could wait no longer. 
He ripped down his shirt, mounted the 
pasture bars and crowed cryptically after 
the beaten figure, ‘‘You git always what 
you go fur, heh?” 

Ezer did not turn. But his companion 
did. She stopped. But her eyes fastened 
themselves upon Ezer, not upon Grand- 
father Tudt. Admiration was in her gaze 
and a curious reluctance; she was as one 
who takes the measure of a difficult task 
and who is fascinated by the very difficulty. 
She unscrewed her tooth entirely and took 
it out. 

“To be sure,” she hissed in slow chal- 
lenge through the cavity, “if you was to go 
to work and pay fur Pfeffer, that would be 
trading me out of the box, ain’t? Then I 
would be obligationed to you, not anyways 
to Kindlebarger.” 

Ezer’s eyes went wild beneath sudden 
scowl. His hands clutched his pockets. His 
powerful head lowered. His mouth opened, 
then shut ineptly. Before him the widow 
stood, her head high, one hand lightly upon 
her hip; color flew.high upon her cheeks 
also. 

His hands slowly withdrew from his 
pockets. But after all, it was to Grand- 
father Tudt, perched like a smitten crow 
upon the fence above them, that Ezer ad- 
dressed his betrothal remark. 

“Yes,” he retorted belatedly, “‘I do git 
what I go fur!” 

Mrs. Pfeffer screwed up her tooth and 
went billowing down the slope. Ezer fol- 
lowed. Grandfather Tudt stumbled across 
his swept and garnished yard, feeling 
numbly for the key to Joshua’s padlock. 

“ Anyhow, it was me that done it,” he ob- 
served with feeble spirit. ‘I brang her here 
fur to marry him out of the way, and I 
done it.” 

But the prophet eyed him doubtfully and 
flaunted a question mark of a fail. 
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Waste hungers for profits. Wher- 
ever machinery is used Waste gets 
its fattest hand-outs— excess friction, 


misalignment, and all those forms of 


mechanical self-destruction. 

It is preventable. Throughout man- 
ufacture, construction, transportation, 
mining, lumbering, drilling, agricul- 
ture and other activities employing 
machinery, Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings are starving out Waste. 
Higher in radial, thrust and shock 
capacity, Timken Bearings are hold- 
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ing shafts, gears, pulleys and wheels 
in line—whether in the motive power 
units, in the power transmission sys 
tem, or in driven units. 


Rolling, instead of sliding, Timken 
Bearings so subdue friction that 
power savings of thirty per cent are 
a rule. There is also a greatly lessened 
need for lubricant, which alone usu- 
ally pays the way of Timkens. 

Made of special Timken electric steel, 
and embodying exclusive Timken 
positive roll alignment, Timken 
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What's Eating Your—/asrer 


Bearings are constructed to become 
the most enduring moving parts of 
Timken-equipped machinery. 

So great an improvement in them- 
selves, Timken Bearings cannot but 
improve operations and output. 


Make your own cost studies—re 
quest the aid of Timken Industrial 
Engineers. You will find overwhelm- 
ing conviction in favor of building and 
buying Timken-equipped machinery. 
THe Timken Rotter Bearina 
Company, Canton, Onto. 
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PEHE cylinder diameters of all 1926 Buick 
models have been enlarged, slightly in- 
creasing the horsepower output. The Master 
Six has cylinders of 34%” bore by 434” stroke. 
In the Standard Six the bore is 7%” and the 
stroke 416". Other features of engine design 
remain the same as on last year’s models. 
Cast iron pistons are used in both engines. 
each fitted with three rings above 
the piston-pin. Close clearances are main- 
tained and the cylinder bores, which are made 
of a hard alloy iron, are given their final finish 
by a honing process. The combustion cham- 
bers are machined and proportioned to give a 
compression pressure of approximately seventy- 


These are 


five pounds per square inch, 

The lubricating system employed in both 
models is of the force feed type, oil being de- 
jivered under pressure to each of the main and 
connecting rod bearings, also to the overhead 
valve mechanism through the hollow rocker 
shaft. The timing gears receive their supply 
through a connection from the rocker shaft, 
all other engine parts being lubricated by the 
oil spray thrown from the connecting rod and 
main bearings. The oil is circulated by a gear 
pump located at the bottom of the oil reser 
voir, its intake being protected from dirt by a 
fine mesh screen. A relief valve governs the 
oil pressure. 

Die to the method of fitting the bearings 
and to the accurate piston and ring fits main 
tained, excessive oil consumption and carbon 
accumulations are prevented. Consequently 
a fairly rich lubricating oil may be used in these 
engines without difficulty from this source. It 
is Important, however, to minimize the power 
and fuel waste resulting from the friction drag 
which heavy bodied oils induce in cool runring 
his is particularly the case in Buick 
cars which, due to their cooling system design 


engines 


and large reserve power, run exceptionally 
cool 

All Buick cars are now equipped with a spe- 
oil cleaner or filter. and an air 
Both of these accessories are intended 
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cleanet 
to assist in keeping the lubricating oil in better 
ondition by removing as far as possible the 
harmful foreign substances. 

For best results we recommend the use dur- 


Mobiloil “A” in 
Buick cars, all models from 1923 to 1926 in- 


ing summer of Gargoyle 


clusive. When freezing temperatures are likely 
to be encountered, however, Gargoyle Mobil- 
ot! Arctic should be used in order to insure 
ease of starting and a reliable oil flow through 
the fine mesh oil screen employed. This grade 
also is recommended for the lubrication both 
summer and winter of all models previous to 
1923. 
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N design, construction, operation and lubri- 

cation, the Ford has many unusual features. 
The engine oil must adequately and efficiently 
lubricate both transmission and multiple disc 
clutch. In Ford engine lubrication the follow- 
ing points must be considered: 
1. Ford connecting rod bearings are so con- 
structed as to form oil grooves between the 
cap and rod. When an oil is used which will 
atomize readily, thorough distribution over 
the entire bearing area will take place, thus 
assuring adequate lubrication. 
2. The Ford Planetary transmission operates 
in a bath of engine oil. The close fitting sleeves 
and bushings demand a free flowing oil of the 
correct body in order to assure thorough dis- 
tribution to these parts. 
3. The Ford multiple disc clutch operates 
continually in a bath of engine oil. A free- 
flowing oil of the correct body and character 
assures positive, quick engagement with no 
slipping and an instantaneous release of the 
clutch without dragging. 
4. Carbon deposits are detrimental to satis- 
factory engine performance since they inter- 
fere with the action of the valves and spark 
plugs as well as induce “knocking” or “ ping 
ing.” To avoid possible excessive carbon for 
mation the pistons on the new models of Ford 
engines are provided with 12 drain holes which 
aid in removing any excess oil from the cylin- 
der walls and return it through to the inner 
side of the piston from whence it drains back 
into the crankcase. As a further aid in reduc- 
ing to a minimum difficulties resulting in car- 
bon deposits in the Ford engine, an especially 
clean burning oil is essential. 
5. Correctly adjusted transmission bands 
coupled with the use of a free-flowing oil of the 
correct body and character, will practically 
eliminate any possibility of the transmission 
band linings becoming glazed and chattering, 
providing the oil is kept at the correct level 
and replaced at proper intervals. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is of the correct 
body, character and fluidity and especially 
manufactured to meet scientifically the require- 
ments of Ford cars in both summer and winter. 
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NAMES OF | 

PASSENGER 
CARS 





Summer 


Buick 

Cadillac 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler 4 
Chrysler 6 
Dodge Brothers 
Essex < 
Ford 

Franklin 
Hudson 
Hupmobile 
Jewett 

Maxwell 

Nash 

Oakland 
Oldsmobile (4 & 6) 
Overland. ...... 
Packard 6..... 
Packard 8.. 
Paige 

Reo 

Star oe 
Studebaker. ... 
Velie 
Willys-Knight 4 
Willys-Knight 6 
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3 Your CHEVROLET 
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= 1926 Chevrolet engine continues the 
special features incorporated last year, 
using the characteristic valve-in-head con- 
struction with the special cover plate to pro- 
tect the valve mechanism. 

All the working parts in the crankcase are 
lubricated by a combination of force feed and 
splash. Dippers on the connecting rod big- 
ends create an oil mist as they splash into the 
oil in the dipper troughs. These are kept filled 
by a gear type oil pump which also supplies 
oil under pressure direct to the center main 
bearing. The pump is submerged in the oil 
reservoir and driven by the camshaft. 

To obtain economy with rapid acceleration, 
the Chevrolet engine is designed with a high 
compression ratio. The pistons are of cast 
iron, of light weight design and fitted with 
three rings. The lower ring is slotted and acts 
as an oil scraper to return any excess oil to the 
crankcase through the drain holes drilled in 
the ring groove back of the scraper ring. 


OUR Reo passenger car employs a mod- 

erately high speed, six cylinder, vertical, 
water-cooled engine of the F-head type. In 
this engine the intake valve is located to one 
side of the cylinder and in the cylinder block 
This arrangement makes possible large valves 
and results in a free flow of the inlet and ex 
haust gases. 

The system of lubrication in your Reo en- 
gine consists of a reservoir in the lower pertion 
of the crankcase. A plunger pump submerged 
in the oil delivers it under pressure to the two 
center crankshaft bearings as well as to the 
overhead valve rocker arm shaft and in addi 
tion to the splash troughs, one under each 
cylinder. The oil mist created by dippers on 
the lower ends of the connecting rods dipping 
into the oil in these splash troughs effects a 
thorough distribution of the lubricant to all 
internal engine parts. 

The lower halves of the connecting rod bear- 
ing caps, just forward of the splashers, are 
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When high compression ratios are used to drilled so that at each revolution of the crank- 
give rapid acceleration and high fuel economy shaft a fresh supply of oil is forced into the 
> as in the Chevrolet engine, the presence of car- connecting rod big-end bearings. 
| this bon deposits in the combustion chambers is Since the lubrication of all internal rotating 
Aa 2 TT >, , sees apt to cause knocking or pinging, a condition and reciprocating parts of the engine depends 
guide “) ; induced by the character of present-day fuels. upon the oil spray or mist created by the a 
i a ' . . « . . . . / 
| i i Consequently, it is important to minimize the tion of the dippers on the lower ends of the 
_ f : e** 4 “ . ‘ 
a ; . o- - . . . “a . . tol 
SE. of Gargoyle Mobiloil for ’ Keep a 5 gallon possibilities for carbon formations through the connecting rods, an oil should be used which 
: Saf poomsinent passenger | ; i use of a clean burning oil. will readily atomize under this dipper action. 
He Ww e ° It is also important that the oil be of such Alumi i are employe These 
‘ F F Aluminum pistons are employed. These 
Bo le Mobiloil are indicated | can of Mobiloil fee - é' ; I cmpwoyed. ff 
° po eonggey sheen ; | character that it will atomize readily under pistons make for lighter weight of reciprocat 
A 4 the splashing action of the connecting rod ing parts, thereby reducing vibrations and 
“ seve Pyne ) prevail, in your own ga- dippers and thus assure effective distribution bearing stresses and increasing flexibility and 
ing) to (zero) prevai > pie . “ : ‘ 
POMBE \c Mobiloil Arctic (except | to the various parts. power. The pistons are equipped with three 
ge obiloil “E”) i : “ cage ne 
‘. rencenuite } Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic satisfies these and rings above the piston-pin, the lower one being 
d here, h t ate Mie oo . . . . a : 
ox laa a rage “s ws other needs of the Chevrolet engine and should a specially designed oil control ring. In the 
i be used both summer and winter in the 1926 groove in which this special ring is placed 
ad 1925 | 1924 | 1923 | model, also in the earlier Superior and 490 there are 10 drain holes through which exces- 
] 1 ET _ models. sive oil removed from the cylinder walls passes 
= = | » | | . . - ‘ < 
Pisieislasis |i to the inside of the piston and returns to the 
¢g sigiels s | ie ; . 
= 3 le 3\z 5 | Bs 1} crankcase. These and other features of design 
n |= a j ‘ . . , 
> —< i al | must be taken into consideration in determin- 
A Arc] A Are Ke " 
. A lArc] A Arc] Al A | ing the correct oil. 
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‘ A “ A | A of operation and freedom from carbom that 
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DIDN'T” 


“| think I did” 


Arguments, alibis, and blunders are 


prevented by the use of printed forms 


W' IEN you give an order or make a prom 
ise orally there is memory alone to trust 
after the sound of your voice dies away. 
Even if your memory is good, the other 
man’s may not be. Put your instructions and 
make your promises in writing. Then you 
have a record and a reminder, a thing that is 
clear, specific, unarguable. 
Conveniently printed forms—memo blanks, 
requisitions, orders, work sheets, and the like 
save endless writing, prevent countless er 
rors, and get things done in the right way at 
the right time. 
Printed forms are the evidence of efficient 
business, the results of efficient busi 
ness, the cause of efficient business. 
Their importance warrants that the 
right paper be used for them—paper 
that is strong, properly surfaced, 





The Utility Business Paper 


standard in quality, and reasonable in price 
paper that comes ina variety of colors and is 
quickly available when needed. 

Those characteristics have brought Ham- 
mermill Bond into constant use for printed 
forms and letterheads by progressive firms in 
every section of America. 

Printers know Hammermill Bond, like it, 
and can supply it without delay in twelve 
colors and white. 

No purchasing agent has to explain why he 
specified Hammermill Bond. It is a time- 
tested and recognized sign of economy and 
efficiency. 

Let us send you our Working Kit 


| of printed forms and samples of Ham- 
l mermill Bond. No charge, but please 


write on your business letterhead. 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and Business Forms 


made of Hammermill Ledger. 


Hammermill Ledger is made in the same mill 


as Hammermill Bond and with the same high standard of quality and uniformity. 
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DIMITY GAY, AUNT ELEANOR’S CHICK 


“What a very charming little soul Miss 
Dimity is,”’ said Julius, as, having duly un- 
parched himself, he lapsed into a chair by 
Aunt Eleanor. 

“Yes, isn’t she? I adore the chick. So 
fresh, unspoiled, open-hearted, and so in- 
genuous and pretty,” agreed Aunt Eleanor. 

Julius nodded, without much enthusiasm. 

“‘It was very disappointing that the major 
could not.be with us this afternoon,” pur- 
sued Julius, with some vague idea that pos- 
sibly Aunt Eleanor might let fall some stray 
comment about the handsome Denzil’s af- 
fairs which might serve as a loose end worth 
while grabbing. But Aunt Eleanor let fall 
nothing worth picking up. Which was a 
pity, for the talented Julius, for once in a 
way, had found himself most disconcert- 
ingly reduced to hunting hard and hurriedly 
for loose ends. He had used up some val- 
uable time and a good deal of the valuable 
money intrusted to him by Gainsborough 
Gay, without so much as making half an 
inch of progress in the matter of unmask- 
ing the major. 

It was not the money that Gainsborough 
had already paid out to him which worried 
Julius, for that, of course, was money lost 
or, rather, sunk. It was Mr. Gay’s busi- 
ness to worry about that. Julius had quite 
enough to do to worry about the further 
fees he felt he would have to require from 
Gainsborough if he were to go on with this 
extremely delicate and unexpectedly diffi- 
cult business of queering the major. 

Julius was by no means the sort of busi- 
ness expert who shirks looking a difficulty 
in the face. He acknowledged frankly to 
himself that the margin represented by the 
fee from which Mr. Gay had so reluctantly 
permitted himself to be unwrapped was un- 
doubtedly used up. And he knew that it 
would be necessary very shortly to acknowl- 
edge that sad truth equally frankly to the 
nimble-witted Mr. Gay. 

But Gainsborough was a man of a some- 
what different caliber from old Avery Hack- 
ett. Mr. Gay was in a position where, to an 
extent, he could adulterate the pure waters 
of publicity in a fashion highly adverse to 
the interests of Julius Baim. 

Not that it would have affected the deci- 
sion of Julius to call upon him for a further 
margin, for the urbane Mr. Balm was a 
man who allowed nothing but earth- 
quakes—and not many of those—to stand 
between him and his natural fees. 

The plain truth—though the gentle 
Julius was far from guessing it—was that 
Gainsborough Gay, in selecting the very 
best expert for his purpose, had made the 
very unusual mistake of selecting a higher 
quality than—as events were proving— 
was necessary. 

A lesser craftsman than Julius Balm, one 
who was not quite such a delicately groping, 
subterranely working specialist in difficult 
domestic, business and social complications, 
probably would have caught on to Major 
D’Estrange much more quickly. An inves- 
tigator less brilliant than Julius would al- 
most certainly have known more about the 
ordinary racing creoks of Merrie England — 
probably would have been well experienced 
in race courses and race coursers himself, 

But Julius was in a higher class alto- 
gether. He had long ago decided that there 
was no really big easy money to be picked 
up on race courses by a man of his caliber, 
and he had rather resolutely turned his 
broad back on racing and set his face to the 
less feverish-looking but far more substan- 
tial scenes of undiluted and stark-naked 
business. 

He had sincerely advised Gainsborough 
to use a diamond—himself—to cut the 
glass— Major D’Estrange—-and the rather 
avid Mr. Gay had done so. But the dia- 
mond was too good for the job, or the glass 
was unworthy of a genuine diamond. It 
was like asking a leading oculist to blow a 
glass eye, or a famous frock specialist to 
cut a little woolly coat for Fido, or a Royal 
Academician to repaint the old flivver. 
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Julius, accustomed to encounter, or to 
need, some sort of finesse in most of his af- 
fairs, could not quite realize that a plain 
race-course crook could think it worth while 
to come so brazenly out in the open in the 
forlorn hope of publicly pursuing and win- 
ning a stake like Aunt Eleanor —rushing in, 
so to speak, where even Julius Balm trod 
with extreme caution and delicacy. 

He foresaw himself registering a failure 
with Gainsborough and, as he certainly had 
not succeeded, as planned, in counteracting 
that by a private success with Aunt 
Eleanor, it was with rather less than his 
usual confidence that Julius went with Dim- 
ity to bestow ants’ eggs on the already 
bilious goldfish. But, in spite of himself, 
Dimity raised his spirits—in a way. 

“Fancy bothering to feed a lot of shabby 
old goldfishes, Mr. Balm,” she said happily 
at the fishpond, and tipped out about half a 
million ants’ eggs from a cardboard box. 
“There, poor things —eat those,’’ she added, 
and supplemented the eggs with the box. 

Then she turned, slipped an arm through 
that of Julius, and said should they have a 
little walk together. 

“‘T should think you are awfully tired of 
everything, aren’t you, please, dear Mr. 
Balm?” inquired Dimity rather vaguely as 
they entered the rhododendron walk. 

“T am afraid I don’t quite follow,” ex- 
plained Julius, fairly anxiously. 

The lovely little thing at his side pressed 
his arm with a sort of affection. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean anything compli- 
cated. I don’t think it is a very good plan 
to bother too much over complicated things 
in the summer, do you? I just meant being 
refused by Aunt Eleanor and things like 
that,”’ she explained. 

Julius blushed faintly at the ears, feeling 
thoroughly middle-aged. 

“T should think that auntie was quite 
wrong not to snap you up while she had the 
opportunity, dear Mr. Balm. Though I 
don’t think that daddy or grandpa would 
agree with me, do you, please? Daddy is 
coming tomorrow for a few hours’ visit-——”’ 

“Is that so?” Julius was interested. 

“Oh, yes, that is so; didn’t you know? I 
should think he would have told you, be- 
cause we all—the bridesmaids, I mean, of 
course—rather think that daddy is hoping 
you will have found ovt some way with 
which to save auntie from the major.” 

Julius raised his brows very impressively. 

“Save, Miss Dimity?” 

“Oh, yes. You see, daddy doesn’t be- 
lieve very much in the major and he is quite 
confident that you will unmask him. 
Mummy told us that in confidence, you 
see.”’ 

She stopped, fairylike in her tennis frock, 
and looked up at the business expert. 

“Grandpa thinks you will do so too. 
And you have everybody’s very best wishes, 
too, dear Mr. Balm. Daddy told mother 
that if you are successful he is going to have 
an article about you entitled The Business 
Expert and Why in his review, The New 
World. He isn’t going to intrust the article 
to any seedy old author, he told mamma; he 
is going to write it himself. He said he was 
going to make it very clear that the busi- 
ness expert was necessary in all classes of 
business and that the social adviser was es- 
sential in all stratas—-was it ‘stratas’? — of 
society. Fancy all that being about you, 
dear Mr. Balm.” 

Julius laughed modestly ——and mayhap a 
trifle hollowly. 

“Very gratifying, I’m sure, Miss Dim- 
ity,”’ he said—not without a very real sin- 
cerity, for he knew that mere money would 
not buy such a boost in The New World. 
The money would have to be much more 
than mere to secure him a write-up of that 
quality. 

But the thing was two-edged. He 
thought carefully. This prattling little 
golden head by his side seemed to assume 
that he had advanced matters to the stage 
where, on the morrow, he would greet the 


auger-pointed Gainsborough with a hearty 
shake of the right hand and instantly there- 
after airily proceed with his disengaged left 
hand to push the major and Mr. Alabone | 
clean off everybody’s horizon. 

But that was a full-sized assumption— 
and Julius, with the heartiest good will in 
the world, yet was totally unable to visual- 
ize himself doing anything of the kind. 

So, only too well aware that he was 
addressing the apple of the eye of the pro- 





prietor of The New World, the pet little 
maid of the wealthy owner of Sfitz, the | 
highly probable daughter-in-law of Sir Bes- 
semer Crust, the millionaire, and the chick 


of Aunt Eleanor Savernake, Julius expertly | § 


made haste to check any further expansion | 
of the great expectations which appeared to | 
be generally entertained about him and his | 
abilities. 

“Nothing, my dear Miss Dimity, would © 
give me more profound pleasure than to 
unmask Major D’Estrange—to use a 
rather stark phrase—if I were convinced | 
that he deserved it. But I have given the | 
matter a great deal of close, even keen, at- 
tention, ana [ am far, very far, from being 
satisfied that he is a man who can—who 
needs to be—unmasked. At the present 
stage he appears to be a simple half-pay 
officer and a gentleman. One cannot un- 
mask a man like that, Miss Dimity.” 

Dimity’s hand tightened on Julius 
Balm’s. 

“T never bother about such things,” she 
trilled. ‘‘So I can’t help much, can I? But 
all the same I think that you are awfully | 
lenient to Major D’Estrange and Mr. Ala- 
bone, dear Mr. Balm.” 

““*Lenient,’ Miss Dimity?”’ 
peared to be extremely surprised. ‘Tell 
me, please, what exactly do you mean by 
‘lenient’?”’ 

“Well, it’s like daddy says he is to his 
authors. He says that if it wasn't for him 
the poor—do you mind? —devils would half 
starve, only he is lenient to them and keeps 
them fed at least, though, daddy says, they 
don’t really deserve it, poor darlings.” 





Julius ap- 


bird in the rhododendrons. 

“But I don’t quite see the—the—paral- 
lel, Miss Dimity,”’ demurred Julius. “I 
can, of course, quite understand that the 
author folk have to be handled with gloves 
on, naturally, but how, exactly, is it leni- 
ent to acknowledge that Major D’Estrange 
is a simple English gentleman--and that 
Mr. Alabone is a respectable manager of 
a—er—respectable business?’”’ 

“Why, of course, because they aren’t——I 
should think,” explained Dimity. 

“Oh, should you?” ejaculated Julius. 

“Why, of course,” said Dimity. 

“‘But—tell me, quite frankly —could you 
prove that, Miss Dimity?” inquired Julius 
with some urgency. 

“Why, of course,” laughed Aunt Elea- 
nor’s chick gayly if somewhat monot- 
onously. 

Julius stayed his stride 

“Tell meas an old friend--why they 
aren’t-——-er—what they seem to be, Miss 
Dinnity,”” he requested. 

“Well, you see, to begin with, the major 
is only giving the bridesmaids a silly little 
pearl brooch each,” explained Dimity, with 
the air of one who exposes a whole army of 
villains. 

“ But —after all—surely —what else could 
he do? That is usual, I believe, is it not? 
Pear! brooches! Surely bridegrooms almost 
invariably give pearl brooches? What 
would bridesmaids look for if not pearl 
brooches?”’ asked Julius, genuinely mysti- 


/ 
| 
She iaughed happily, carelessly, like a i 





fied. 
“Why, of course pearl necklaces,” ex- | 
plained Dimity carelessly, plucking a rho- | 
dodendron bloom. | 
Once more Mr. Balm stopped short. | 
“Miss Dimity, may I say—may I 
ask—may I beg you to tell me, as one old 


chum speaking to another, whether you | 
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(Continued from Page 107) 
have definitely decided in your own mind 
that, because he is giving pearl brooches 
instead of pearl necklaces, the major should 
be—and, indeed, can be—unmasked?” 

“Qh, certainly, yes,’”’ said Dimity 
“Wouldn’t you?” 

“Um!” lowed Julius softly. 

“But can you really unmask him?” he 
added. 

“Oh, easily,’ 
could.”’ 

But Julius couldn’t—though he was be- 
ing paid to. 

He thought for a little. 

“Um,” he went again, rather like a ban- 
derillaed bull wistfully lowing its favorite 
oath in the arena. 

He glanced at Dimity, hesitating. Then 
he laughed. 

“Suppose, Miss Dimity, that I said to 
you, ‘Will you permit me to give you a 
really charming pear! necklace in return for 
your telling me exactly how the major can 
be unmasked to your daddy’s and grand- 
pa’s and Aunt Eleanor’s satisfaction?’ 
What would you say to that?” 

Dimity pressed his sleeve indulgently. 

‘IT would just say I hardly ever bothered 
about silly old necklaces, life is so short,” 
she explained. ‘ But if you wished to give 
Torfrida a nice necklace I think she would 
appreciate it much more than I should. I 
always think Torfrida ought to have a pear! 
necklace for evening wear, she has such a 
lovely neck, don’t you think so? It is like 
a lovely pale satin, her neck, I mean. 
Haven’t you noticed it when she is in an 
evening frock, Mr. Balm?” 

Julius admitted that he had, and Dimity 
beamed on him. 

“TI am so glad you noticed that,”’ she ex- 
plained. “And if you will pay the bill—on 
behalf of daddy, of course, I don’t mean out 
of your own pocket—for a nice pearl neck- 
lace for Torfrida’s evening neck, I will tell 
you how to unmask the major to daddy’s 
satisfaction. Just for fun,’’ said Dimity. 

Julius did not hesitate. He was an artist 
in his way, and one artist can always recog- 
nize another. 

“‘T will do that with pleasure, Miss Dim- 
ity,” he declared boldly. 

Dimity laughed softly. 

“T do like the way you understand things 
so well,” she said. ‘So will you please ar- 
range for a nice necklace for Bethoe, too, 
while you are arranging everything. You 
could have the bill for Bethoe’s charged to 
grandpa, of course, couldn't you? Then, 
you see, Torfrida and Bethoe couldn’t pos- 
sibly be jealous of each other’s necklaces.” 

Julius Balm never felt less expert in his 
life as he agreed to make it a pair of neck- 
laces. 

“Maulfry, you see, doesn’t need one, as 
Clarence would give her —or make his papa 
give her—any conceivable thing she 
needed,” continued Dimity. 

“Quite! Quite! One sees that!” said 


said Dimity. ‘“ Anybody 


Julius hastily —adding, as a red-hot thought 
suddenly sizzled against his brains—‘ But, 
what about yourself, Miss Dimity? 


” 


Surely —— 

“Oh, certainly,”’ said .Dimity blithely. 
“But there’s no hurry about me. Truly, 
there is not.” 

But Julius was wary. 

“That is extremely unselfish of you, 
Miss Dimity.” 

“Yes. I suppose it is,’ agreed Dimity 
carelessly. ‘“‘But I don’t care. I am accus- 
tomed to going without things, in a way — 
though of course everybody is sweet to me 
really.” 

“That’s not difficult to understand,” 
beamed Julius, eying her rather cautiously. 

He thought for a moment, then cleared 
his throat and spoke impressively, even 
gravely. 

“Miss Dimity, let us give ourselves the 
real pleasure of being frank. As luck—as 
good luck—would have it, we have been 
comrades in affairs before this—-I mean, 
when between us we managed the matter of 
the saline spring for your grandpapa. It 
looks as if we are fated—most pleasantly 
fated—to be comrades again in the cause of 


, 
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your auntie. Now, I do not attempt to dis- | 
guise from you that I am engaged by your | 
papa, and by your grandpapa, to do what I | 
can to prevent your auntie from being im- | 
posed upon, either by Major D’Estrange or, | 
for that matter, her manager, Mr. Alabone. 
I need your help, and I believe it will be in- 
valuable to me. I will struggle to the last | 
gasp to procure for you whatever return | 
you feel you wish, but I do most earnestly | 
suggest that it is imperative, nay, desper- | 
ately important, that we have no double- 
crossing —er—misunderstanding.” 

Dimity looked a little shocked. 

“Oh, certainly not; that would be dread- 
ful, I should think,” she gasped. 

“The arrangement, as I see it, is as fol- 
lows: You assure me that you can show me 
how to eliminate Major D’Estrange from 
your auntie’s future, and to eliminate Ala- | 
bone from his sinecure as manager of your 
auntie’s factory—thus enabling your papa 
and grandpapa to put your auntie’s affairs 
into perfect order. That is so, is it not?” 

Dimity nodded. 

“Oh, yes, I promise that. It is so easy, 
you see, that I shouldn’t think I could pos- | 
sibly fail.” 

The sheer airy confidence in her sweet, 
childish voice moved Julius to greater 
blandness. 

“Quite so, oh, quite,” he said. ‘And in | 
return for your kindness you wish that I | 
share my fees with you to the extent of a 
pearl necklace each for your sisters, Miss 
Torfrida and Miss Bethoe, and—possibly | 
one for yourself?’’ 

“Oh, well, I suppose I had better have 
one, too,” said Dimity, with a tiny yawn. | 
** As you insist so!” 

Julius looked as if he wished to say that 
he hadn’t insisted so, but decided against 
it. 

Instead, he smiled—a shade wanly. 

“Have you any particular choice? Is 
there any special design of necklace you 
wish, Miss Dimity? Any special shop you 
wish to get them from?”’ he inquired, care- | 
fully groping toward her notions about 
price. 
““Oh, no—you see, I ordered them yester- 
day, dear Mr. Balm. I should think they 
would be at the shop in the town tomorrow. 
They had to send to London for them.” 

Icicles slithered up and down the care- 
fully expressionless Mr. Balm’s spine. 

“‘And—er—may I venture to inquire 
what is the—um—figure, the—ah—ap- 
proximate cost of the necklaces?” 

Dimity thought, nibbling at one tiny | 
bent finger tip. 

“Of course you may,” she agreed readily. 
“They want either four hundred and fifty 
pounds or five hundred and fifty pounds 
each for them. I’ve forgotten which.” 

Julius started violently, galvanically. 

“Each? Each, child? Have a heart, 
Dimity Gay. That’s absolutely cannibal, I 
assure you! Sixteen hundred pounds’ worth 
of pearls for a friendly little thing like sav- 
ing your own auntie from trouble, and help- 
ing your daddy and grandpa! Cannibal, 
truly cannibal, Miss Dimity. Honestly, it 
is.”” 


But Dimity only laughed. The careless- | 
ness in.her voice was perfect because it was 
genuine. 

“T don’t care,” she said. ‘‘ Daddy’s well 
off, and grandpa is wealthy and I should 
think you are very rich-—-so what is a few 
stuffy old necklaces for anybody who wants 
to be kind to everybody? I don’t want one | 
of the necklaces. I shall give mine to 
mummy. If I like to marry Archie I shall 
have the family jewels some day and they | 
are worth forty thousand pounds or twenty 
thousand or something or other, so what 
good is a cheap little necklace to me, except 
just for fun?” 

Julius clutched at that. 

““Why, that’s perfectly true, Miss Dim- 
ity ——”’ he began, but Dimity went on 
dreamily. | 

“‘Of course I can see that it must be per- | 
fectly dreadful for you, dear Mr. Balm. 
Daddy doesn’t like spending money very 
much, I know—my pocket money is only | | 
five shillings a week—and I should think | | 
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that grandpa is stingier even than dear 
daddy. I can't think how you will have the 
courage to make them pay you enough fees 
to buy our necklaces. And, truly, I am very 
sorry in a way—-only, you see, daddy never 
gave me anything much except for what 
mummy made him give me—and grandpa 
never gave me anything at all, except for 
what he had to.” 

“It’s very hard,” mumbled Julius. “I 
don’t know if I can do it.” 

“Yes, | know. I should think you just 
hate me, don’t you? Say quite frankly if 
you do. I shall understand,” invited Dim- 
ity. 

“Nobody could hate you, Miss Dimity,” 
said Julius. “But they might think that 
you are a little expensive.” 

Dimity laughed gayly. 

“De you call that about the necklaces 
expensive?” she asked. ‘Goodness! Some 
day I shall be really expensive, I expect. 
But not to you or dear daddy or grandpa,” 
she added reassuringly. 

Julius capitulated while the capitulating 
was good. 

* Ah, well, then—I will do my best, Miss 
Dimity,” he declared valiantly. 

Dimity pressed his arm. 

“There! I knew you would understand. 
That is why we are friends. You always un- 
derstand.” 

“Yes,” echoed Julius. “I do understand. 
There is that about me.” 

They turned to rejoin the others. 

Walking beside her through the wood- 
land beyond the lawn, Mr. Balm was 
quaintly conscious that he was far indeed 
from hating her. She was too pretty, too 
sweet, altogether too fair and friendly and 
sympathetic to hate. 

But as for her father and her old grandpa, 
Julius Baim, business expert, felt he could 
have kicked them both from Ludgate Hill 
to Charing Croas, even though that would 
be neither busineaslike nor expert. 

Five shillings a week pocket money for a 
little soul like Dimity—beh! It wouldn't 
keep her in ice cream two days. Hot 
weather like this. 

Julius could have hoofed Gainsborough 
on to Piccadiily. 

And after all, as Dimity proceeded 
nalvely to explain, it might have been so 
much worse for him, Suppose, for exam- 
ple, she had wanted, nay, insisted upon, a 
necklace of the quality of her Aunt Elea- 
nor’a~-a three-thousand-pound ornament, 
prewar price, That would have been some- 
thing worth while grieving about. 

Julius admitted it. 

“The Lord made you strong, Miss Dim- 
ity, yee, but on the whole I'll not deny—all 
being well —-he made you merciful, all, as I 
say, being well. . Lought not to have 
used that word ‘cannibal’ to you, Miss 
Dimity. I see that now. Iam sorry, child! 
I did not want to hurt you; I was startied, 
that was ali.” 

Dimity leoked up at him with bright 
eyes and caught his big white hand, squeez- 
ing it affectionately 

“Oh, Mr. Baim, you must never talk like 
that to me, or | will never have anything at 
ali. . . . You see, I am go silly that when 
people are kind to me I just want to do 
everything for them. If they really mean 
it,” she added. 

So Julius, being by no means sure 
whether he meant it or not, left well alone 
and said no more. 

He hadn't much chance, anyway, for as 
they came out on the lawn, Dimity saw 
Devenish and turned off for what seemed 
to be a most interesting little private chat 
with him, which lasted till teatime, when 
James gravitated to Bethoe’s side and 
stayed there—-not a difficult matter when 
Beth felt that way--until Clarence was 
able to tear himself away from Maulfry for 
the long motor run back to Ernemouth. 

The major put in an appearance shortly 
after Devenish had gone, evidently being 
well served by his intelligence depart- 
ment—probably Alabone. Like Alabone, 
he very quickly decided that Devenish had 
not recognized him and consequently had 
not thought it worth while talking about 
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him to Aunt Eleanor, and so, within a few 
minutes he was quite his charming, easy- 
mannered self —devoting his whole time, as 
one might put it, to his fiancée. 

Mr. Jukus Balm, seeming a little silent 
and subdued, no one appeared to know why, 
also had left soon after tea—rather sooner, 
in fact. 

So that the bridesmaids were left to 
amuse themselves for the evening, which 
they did without much difficulty. 


x 


RUE as an old Uncle Tom hound run- 

ning nose dowr to a trail, the gentle 
Gainsborough Gay, with mamma, arrived 
next morning to spend a day at Fairmeasure 
Manor with them all. And, hardly less 
staunch to the trail, a little later grandpa 
appeared—his excuse being that Archie 
Crust’s car had broken down and that for- 
tunately a quiet day at the Sfitz works had 
given him a chance to oblige Archie with a 
lift over to see Dimity. Seeing that there 
were half a dozen cars of various kinds in 
the garage at Crust Court, it was a pretty 
poor excuse, but it was good enough for 
grandpa, who had formed his own shrewd 
opinion as to why Gainsborough Gay had 
not quailed from engaging the services of 
the expensive Julius Balm. 

Nobody knew better than old Avery that 
if any weakness was common to the male 
members of the family it was a weakness for 
absorbing each other’s, or anybody else’s, 
business, if and when they could. 

Just as he knew his stepson, Gains- 
borough Gay, book publisher and cinema 
theater owner, would have absorbed his 
Sfitz manufacturing business as cheerfully 
as a parched sponge will absorb rain, so 
grandpa would have absorbed a controlling 
interest in Gainsborough’s book business, 
and been glad of the opportunity. 

Both intended to absorb Aunt Eleanor's 
business, for the lady’s own sake, apart 
from their own, if they saw or could create 
half a chance, precisely as Gainsborough 
would have absorbed the business of Mr. 
Henry Sadler, Torfrida’s most favored pur- 
suer, or that of the grim old papa of Maul- 
fry’s Clarence, or even the colossal concern 
of Sir Bessemer Crust, given half a chance. 
Devenish’s commission agency they would 
have left very steadfastly alone-—not un- 
derstanding racing. 

The large and horned antelope used as a 
python’s lunch invariably dislocates the 
python’s jaw hinges, but the python is ever 
ready to take a chance with his hinges and 
rarely loses by it. Though far indeed from 
being pythons, both Gainsborough and 
grandpa were ever ready ‘to take a chance 
with the hinges of the bank accounts and 
other resources. But each respected the 
other, and both were too keen to fight over 
what might be more easily and inexpen- 
sively shared. 

The gentle Julius Balm, having spent a 
long evening mentally milling things over, 
had decided to get them together at once. 

He fancied he could just figure himself 
successfully extracting from them jointly 
the amount he required. He had coquetted 
for some time with the idea of playing one 
off against the other, but a conviction that 
neither Gainsborough Gay nor grandpa 
was liable to be really a docile pawn had 
finally killed that idea. After all, he had to 
produce certain goods. But he hadn't any 
to produce. 

Little Dimity, it appeared, was the one 
with the goods, but, fortunately, she had 
promised to produce them. 

Evidently he believed in Dimity, for 
when, presently, he called at Fairmeasure 
Manor and, after preliminaries, found him- 
self sitting in a retired summerhouse with 
Messrs. Gay and Hackett, well out of ear- 
shot but well within eyeshot of the ladies on 
and about the lawn and gardens, he was as 
bright a business expert as ever snipped off 
the end of a client’s cigar. 

“T have now been able to look into the 
little difficulty for the solution of which 
both you gentlemen, by a curious coinci- 
dence, retained me,” he said. 

“Hey?” said Mr. Hackett loudly, 
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“Pardon me, Balm, I am slow-witted this 
morning. I don’t follow you at all!” de- 
clared Gainsborough. ‘Am I to under- 
stand that you were retained by my father 
as well as by myself?” 

Julius Balm nodded impassively. 

“Yes. Itissimple. You both offered me 
retainers to do my best to assure the future 
happiness and financial well-being of Mrs. 
Savernake. Two retainers, naturally, are 
better than one. I shall explain—and ad- 
vise.”’ 

He cleared his throat. 

“Union,” he began, “is strength, when it 
cannot be avoided. I shall show clearly —I 
trust—that, united, you gentlemen may 
possibly stand, whereas, divided, you may 
very easily fall—fall flat.”’ 

He talked for ten minutes, and he was a 
fine talker. At the beginning of the busi- 
ness expert’s discourse grandpa and Gains- 
borough had been glaring with shocked 
eyes at each other; at the end of the gentle 
Julius’ statement they were beaming—as 
newly made partners will. 

“ And so, gentlemen, having taken every 
possibility into consideration, I advise that 
you pool your. generous desires to aid Mrs. 
Savernake, pool the capitals you purpose 
to employ, pool my fees and expenses— 
frankly, they will be heavy, it is my duty 
to say so, as I do now—and, finally, to pool 
and divide the natural profits which will 
inevitably accrue to you.” 

He waited, watching them. 

“I will confess quite freely that I like 
your proposal that we pool—share—ex- 
penses, Balm,”’ admitted Gainsborough 
Gay sincerely. 

“Yes. That’s very well indeed. But 
what’s all this about pooling the profits?” 
asked Mr. Hackett in his simple, direct 
way. 

** As you pay, my dear sir, so you draw,” 
explained Julius blandly. ‘‘What can be 
fairer?” 

“Nothing, if it’s fair,” reluctantly agreed 
grandpa. He exchanged nods with Gains- 
borough. 

“Very well. You have done wisely.” 

Julius Balm leaned forward to him and 
he was not merely impressive; he was al- 
most oppressive. 

“IT may tell you at once that I can ar- 
range at practically any moment for the 
well-deserved dismissal of this man Alabone 
from his post of manager to the Savernake 
Tankard Works.” 

Both his listeners looked charmed. 

“Well, weil, that’s something at all 
events,”’ smiled Gainsborough. 

“Very well done—always knew the man 
was no good,” added grandpa. 

Julius nodded unsmilingly, like a man- 
darin. 

“That will only cost you a matter of one 
thousand pounds,” he purred. ‘These 
small revolutions cannot be arranged for 
nothing. And I hasten to say that this is by 
no means the end of the expense.”’ 

They stared mutely as he continued. 

“TI can, moreover, guarantee that—also, 
practically speaking—at any moment I 
can blot out forever this man, D’Estrange 
with Mrs. Savernake’s hearty and cordial 
agreement and codperation!” he said, more 
sonorously, and the bleak autumn on their 
faces reverted again to summer. 

“And that will cost you the compara- 
tively insignificant figure of a further thou- 
sand pounds,”’ he added, and, noting their 
sudden scowls, continued—rising as he 
spoke. “ And, finally, I am prepared to half 
promise but not yet wholly to guarantee 
that Mrs. Savernake will shortly be willing 
and grateful to allow you, her nearest and 
dearest relatives, to transform the tankard 
business into a limited liability company 
with yourselves as prominent members of 
the board of directors!” 

They stood up, a little excited. 

“And that will cost you the relatively 
trivial figure of another thousand pounds!” 

“Why, why, Balm—my dear Balm—you 
are really miraculous, you know,” began 
Gainsborough Gay. 

“Yes, but he’s ruinous expensive,” 
grieved grandpa. 
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“Yes, yes, | know I am. I am very ex- 
pensive, looked at shortsightedly. I told 
you I was enormously expensive. Judged, 
that is, by the standard of the ordinary 
business expert. Do me the justice to ac- 
knowledge that I have always freely and 
fully advised you of the great expense of 
employing my services,” begged Julius 
warmly. “Though, for that, you must 
not blame me personally. You must blame 
that great law, that wonderful, natural 
and—in its way—beautiful law, of supply 
and demand!” 

They saw that, without much enthusi- 

asm. 
“‘That’s another three thousand, hey?” 
said grandpa. ‘‘ Well now, how are you go- 
ing to do those things? What steps are you 
taking to carry out your guaranty?” 

But that was precisely what Julius was 
not free to tell—and what, to be exact, he 
did not by any means know. He hadn’t, 
in fact, the remotest idea. 

He had had one experience of little Miss 
Dimity Gay. And he was willing to bank 
on her forever after. Julius Balm was a 
hard and capable man—and he was a 
judge of ladykind. Dimity had told him 
what she could do and she had named a 
price. That was enough for Mr. Balm. 

He had practically doubled the bobbed 
baby’s figure—in case of accidents—and 
shouldered it onto Messrs. Gay and Hack- 
ett. And they looked like taking it. 

Later, when Dimity told him how to 
carry out his guaranties, he might tell 
Gainsborough and grandpa, and perhaps 
he might not. He would see. 

Meantime he shook his head, smiling 
comradely. 

“That isn’t possibie,”’ he said truthfully, 
“nor practical. You must, I fear, leave 
that to me. If I purchase a bottle of Sfitz 
from you, Mr. Hackett, I pay for it the 
market figure, and I don’t ask how you got 
it or what you put in it. If I buy a book 
from you, my dear Gay, I don’t ask what 
you did to the author to get it. I pay you 
my money and you supply the goods. Is 
that not so? Equally, now, I am informing 
you of the price I am afraid you will need to 
pay for my goods. But let me add that a 
day will dawn when you will regard it as the 
biggest bargain you ever made, gentle- 
men! . . . What do you say? AmI to 
proceed—or am I to catch my train to 
town?” 

With a curious eagerness, most oddly and 
paradoxically fraught with pained reluc- 
tance, grandpa and his stepson reached for 
their check books. 

“Never done business this way,” grum- 
bled Mr. Hackett. ‘And it doesn’t seem 
right —not for an old man like me.” 

“T know, I know,” soothed Julius kindly. 
* But the true business expert, in his client’s 
own interests, is compelled to make it a 
rigid rule that age don’t matter. These 
things are arbitrary. As a man, I respect, 
nay, I venerate your years, Mr. Hackett. 
But as a business expert it makes no differ- 
ence to me if you are a hundred and fifty 
years old. Entirely for your own sake, you 
understand.” 

But grandpa shook a stubborn head. 

“T don’t agree with that. . . Here’s 
your check. Fifteen hundred—my half!” 

And added something that sounded un- 
commonly like “ Blast you!’’—him being an 
old man. 

xI 

ERENELY wound around checks, value 

three thousand pounds, Mr. Julius 
Balm strolled blandly into the thick of 
things in search of little Miss Dimity. He 
was affable to Major D’Estrange, and he 
was courtly to Aunt Eleanor; to Mrs. 
Gainsborough Gay he was deferentially at- 
tentive; to Torfrida remotely matey, and 
to Maulfry and Bethoe he was as a big 
brother. Through and past them all he 
drifted ultimately to Dimity, who had taken 
Archie to see the goldfish fed with a few 
millions of ants’ eggs and a cardboard box. 

Dimity noted him from afar, and took 
the son of Sir Bessemer Crust round to the 
far side of the elaborately befountained fish- 
pond. (Continued on Page 114) 
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rising losses ? 
... Something to remember 

N spite of the most modern and efficient fire 

departments in the world, America’s fire loss 
mounts yearly in strides of millions. 

Firemen know the remedy. They are asking 
for more prevention. For until every property 
owner recognizes the vital need for firesafe roof- 
ings and building materials, Fire Fighters must 
continue to work against terrific odds in their 
battle to stem this rising tide of destruction. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INC., 


Branches in 63 Large Cities 


292 Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO.,, Ltd., Toronto 





ntil you have a 


OHNS-MANVILLE 






















America’s fire loss “‘burned” you harder than ever 
last year. You paid your share of the five hundred and 
fifty million in taxes, insurance or higher rent 
dition, every fire hazard on your property is a threat to 
mental comfort, if not life itself, that no insurance 


will cover. 


In ad- 


Can there then be any argument against a Johns- 


Manville Asbestos Roof ? 
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What Kind of Asbestos Roofing? 


This chart will help you decide 


Kind of Building 


Smali buildings 


Type of Asbestos 
Roofing 


enn een een 2 
Brand «+ Trade 
Name 





Slate surfaced 
asbestos ready toofing 
of bexagonal 


Flexstone roofing 
No, 70 rigid 
asbestos shingles— 








asbestos shingles appropriate colors ; 
Hine No, 70 rigid ‘ 
Prow'f.000 | hiaak' PM | abeson sina 
: appropriate colors 
No. 70 rigid 
Dwellings Hexagonal or rectan- | asbestos shingles 


$7, 000-825, 000 


gular asbestos shingles 


or colorblende— 
appropriate colors 





Dwellings 
$25,000 upwards 


Rigid asbestos 
shingles— rectangular 


Rough texture 
colorblende — five- 
tone brown with of 
without red of gtay 
accidentals 





Factories, shops and 
mills-——-monitor and 
sawtooth roofs 


Asbestos ready 
roofing of 
asbestos built-up 
roofing 


Jobne-Manville 
Asbestos Ready 

of Asbestos Built-up 
Roofing 





Fiat roofs 
all buildings* 


Asbestos built-up 
roofing 


Johne-Manville Asbes- 
tos Built-up Roofing 





Skeleton frame build- 
ings—standard of ex 
cessive temperature 
or condensation 
conditions* 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing 





jobne- Manville 
Transite Corrugated 
Asbestos Roofing 





Saaremaa 


and Siding 


ee eee 


*Note—Industrial buildings call for expert advice 


A roofing expert is available 


Re-roof 


Sor the 
last time 


at all Johns-Manville Branches. 


When re-roofing an old house, you can ley 
either hexegonal or rectangular asbestos shingles 


right over the old roe 


of. This seves tearing 


off the old shingles which remain in piece 
adeinet heet and cold 


te inselete your home 
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Frere it is: the greatest advance yet made in 
home cleaning science; a perfected principle 


Sponsored by the world’s oldest and 
largest maker of electric cleaners 


& is the modern motor bus to the stagecoach —as is the electric bulb to 
the kerosene lamp—as is the radio to the first primitive telephone— 
so is the new Hoover, here announced for the first time, to any earlier method 
of home cleaning and rug care! 

In many ways this is the most important announcement ever printed over 
the Hoover name. 

It has to do with a major triumph in the science of cleaning floor coverings 
—the perfection of a tested principle in that science. 


This principle is called “Positive Agitation.”* Its application requires revo- 
lutionary changes in the design of the electric cleaner as previously known. 


These changes now make the familiar Hoover message “It beats, as it sweeps, 
as it cleans” of greater significance than ever before. 


Nearly 2,000,000 modern homes have found The Hoover of standard de- 
sign the most efficient cleaning instrument yet devised. 


But good as it is, the new-design Hoover far surpasses it, in these and other 
important particulars: 


1 


4 


For the first time, it makes possible 
“Positive Agitation’ of floor coverings. 


By actual test, in the ordinary cleaning 
time, it beats out and sweeps up from 
carpetings an average of 101% more 
dirt. 

It is an even greater rug-saver; the of- 
tener a carpet is cleaned with a Hoover 
the longer that carpet will wear. 


It is virtually service-proof, every part, 


- 


including the new motor, requiring 
no oiling. 

It increases the efficiéncy of its remark- 
able dusting tools because of its 50% 
stronger suction. 

Its exclusive dust-and germ-proof bag 
is now washable. 

Its form and finish are of startling 
beauty; and every new feature insures 
greater operating ease. 


The new Hoover is now being exhibited by Authorized Hoover Dealers. Go see it. 
Nothing like it has ever been available before. It is still only $6.25 down, with the 
balance in easy monthly payments. 





At one stride it steps out of and beyond the field of electric or vacuum cleaners as 
generally understood. Not to see it is to miss the greatest contribution made to 
efficient home-keeping in recent years. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 


NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 





“POSITIVE AGITATiIGa 


*“POSITIVE AGITATION” 


as accomplished in the new 
Hoover is beating—the time 
tested requirement of thor 
ough rug-cleaning—reduced 
to an exact scientific process. 
Such beating, instead of 
being concentrated in a few 
violent strokes as with the 
carpet-beater or broom, is 
modified by The Hoover in- 
to a series of swiftly repeated 
sir-cushioned taps, This is 
achieved by means of a total 
ly new appliance—the exclu 
sive and patented Hoover 
Agitator illustrated above. 
Suction lifts the rug from the 
floor and floats it ona cushion 
of ait while the Agitator 
gently flutters out all the em- 
bedded grit as the strong 
suction draws all the dirt into 
the dust-tight bag 
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It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 











COMMON 8 RICK 
is 

your Dream of BEAUTY 

cyour Hope for ECONOMY 


ODAY the natural burned- 

in beauty of Common 
Brick—with its variations of 
shade and color, and wide 
choiceof bonds and patterns— 
is a means to infinite variety. 
The artistry of leading archi 
tects the country over is re 
vealing the beauty attainable 
with Common Brick. 


The architect's preference is 


accompanied by nation-wide 
fayor—enhanced by Common 
Brick’s low cost. 


It will pay you, too, to learn 
these five reasons why America 
is using Brick as never before: 


i—Burned-in Beauty 

2—Permanence 

3—First and Last Low Cost 

4— Wide Range of 
Adaptability 

5—Highest Resale Value 


These Brick Books Tell You How 
Thousands have found in them the home of 
thete derire, made possible by Common Brick 
“Your Next Home’ ~62 homes in picture and 
plan (ide) 
“The Home You Can Afford’’—58 homes(10c) 
‘Muitipie Dwellings of Brick’’—(10c) 
Shintled Brickwork'’—(15e) O 
“Brick, How to Build and Estimate’ (25) 
"Farm Homes of Brick’’—(Se) 4 
“Brick Silos’ —(i0e) O 
‘Hollow Walls of Brick" —FREE 
Check above and send money or stamps fer 
any or ail of these helpful books, Write plain 
ly your name and address on the margin 


Where Brick Men are at Your Service 
Chicago . 614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Denver 1735 Strout St 
Detroit, Mich, 400). S. Mortgage Trus st Bldg 
Hartford, Conn. ; 6 Pearl St 
Los Angele ‘ 42 Deasee Bldg 
Newark, N, J. 1601 Firemen's Bldg 
New York City, 1710 8 d Cen. Term’! Bidg 
Norfolk, ) West Plume Street 
Philadei Ma as City Centre Bidg 
Portland, Ore. . 906 Lewis Building 
Salt Lake City . Wi Aclas Bldg 
San Francisco ‘932 Monadnock Bldg 
Seattle, Wash. 913 Arctic Bidg 
Springfield, Mass., 310 Tarbell- Watters Bldg. 


Tee Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association ef America 
2153 Guarantee Title Building 
Cleveland 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
“Dearest Archie, when Mr. Balm ar- 
rives I want you to go away, please,”’ she 
said. “But you may kiss me before you 


go. 

Archie seized her politely. 

“Oh, Dimity!” he said, and kissed her 
with entire respect. 

Dimity accepted the kiss and seemed to 


| reflect upon it. 


“H'm,” she said. “I should think almost 
anyone would say you are too sweet for 
anything, Archie darling.” 

Her trim little shoe was tapping the pave- 
ment round the fishpond, 

“Are you cross with me, Dimity—for 
anything?” inquired Archie nervously. 

“Oh, no, dear Archie, not cross. 

Only—I expect it is awfully romantic and 
silly of me—but I never can understand 
why I don’t seem worth more than just a 
cotton-wool sort of feathery kiss like that. 
Couldn't you catch hold of me fiercely and 
say ‘Take that, will you?’ and kiss me fero- 
ciously and then—then throw me into the 
pond with the goldfish or something, some- 
times?”’ 

Archie started, stared and—surprised 
her. He was a handsome young fellow, but 
he had more in him than his rather effemi- 
nate features suggested. 

“Eh?” said Archie, grabbed her vio- 
lently and kissed her as she had never been 
kissed in her life-—incandescent ones. 

“Get rid of those if you can, Dimity 
Gay!” he said, and threw her rather care- 


| lessly aside. 


A little breathless, certainly flushed, and 


utterly lovely, Dimity leaned against the 
| stone rim of the basin. 


| away now, please 


“How dare you, Archie!” she said, then 
caught the impending arrival of Julius 
Balm from the corner of her dilated eyes, 
and smiled gloriously. 

“I forgive you, Archie darling, only go 
and come back pres- 


| ently.” 


Archie, a little surprised at his own cour- 


| age, went away obediently enough, and Mr. 


| tirely, Miss Dimity,” 


Balm eclipsed him as he went. 

“TI trust, Miss Dimity, that I do not in- 
trude,” he said richly. 

“Intrude, please?”’ Dimity did not un- 
derstand, and Julius deflated a little. 

“Oh, I just wondered—my stupidity en- 
explained Julius air- 


| ily. “But I have come in search of you— 


just to say that if you cared to run down to 


| the town to see if the necklaces have ar- 


rived, I have my little bus available.” 

Dimity smiled. 

“Oh, that would be lovely, dear Mr. 
Balm. I would like to drive down to the 
town and see, please.” 

“Capital,” said Julius. 

Within the next twenty minutes she had 


| bought three necklaces at seventeen hun- 


dred and fifty pounds the three, and a bit of 
a ruby and diamond ring at seventy-five 
pounds that took her fancy. 

“Do you mind if I have that—for 
mummy, Mr. Balm?” 

Julius made his face look like a smiling 
one, 

“No-—oh, no—not at all, Miss Dimity.” 

“That is just like you, Mr. Balm—you 
are so patient with me. Mummy loves 
rubies,” 

agreed 


“It is a nice stone—the ruby,” 


| Julius, and, with a spurt of spirit, addec, as 


| 


| 
| 


nearly sarcastically as he dared, “‘ And now, 
if there doesn’t seem to be anything else 
you care to have, Miss Dimity, I will pay 
| the bill for what you've had already—ha- 
| ha!” 

He added the “ha-ha” to make it look 
like humor—but he was late. 

There were at least twelve million girls in 
England who did not think so quickly as he 
did, but there were twenty or thirty who, 
on account of the brains they had been 


| born with, thought very much more swiftly. 


| Dimity Gay was one of them. 


“Well, as you suggest it, dear Mr. Balm, 


| I should think that Maulfry oughtn’t to 


| feel not thought of, and so I think I would 


like to buy her a nice armlet with some dia- 
monds in it—that one would do!” 
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At fifty guineas it “did.”” No more sar- 
casms for Julius! 

He saw the gauds packed and paid the 
bill—eighteen hundred and seventy-five 
pounds odd. Then, almost reverently, he 
ushered the child into his car. 

“And now, please, dear Mr. Balm, you 
must be my guest,” she cooed. “‘ We will go 
and have some ices at that funny little shop 
in the High Street. You will, won’t you?” 

Julius politely suffered a shillingsworth 
of ice cream to be introduced to his system, 
and then headed for Fairmeasure Manor, 
murmuring quite inaudibly something 
about “you spend two thousand pounds 
on 'em and they proceed to spend one shil- 
ling on you—and they’re willing to call it 
square! . Yes, I guess a man needs 
to be a business expert these days!” 

But that was silent conversation. 

Halfway home he notified the happy 
child that the hour for the delivery of the 
goods had arrived. 

He desired her to state how she proposed 
to expose Alabone to his employer and to 
show up the major to his queen, Aunt 
Eleanor. 

Dimity was ready. 

“Why, of course, dear Mr. Balm. You 
see as regards Mr. Alabone, he has been 
betting for years and he has lost a great 
deal of money. Far, far more than he has 
earned from managing Auntie Eleanor’s 
works, So he has had to—manipulate—I 
think manipulate is what they say— manip- 
ulate money that belongs to auntie and 
pay it to the bookmaker people.” 

“What bookmakers?’’ demanded Julius. 

“Well, one of them is James Devenish— 
who thinks he is engaged to my sister, 
Bethoe. James is a darling and a big com- 
mission agent. He went to see Mr. Alabone 
yesterday and Mr. Alabone confessed to 
him that he had embezzled from auntie’s 
money to pay some of his bets. But he 
couldn’t embezzle enough, so he was black- 
mailed by his cousin, Silky Sands, who calls 
himself Major Denzil D’Estrange, with 
whom he had betted in partnership for 
years, to introduce the major to auntie and 
to help the major in every way to become 
the fiancé to auntie.” 

It was as limpid and sweet as a mountain 
rivulet. But it was far more damning. 

Julius considered it carefully. 

“Ye-es,”” he said at last. “With Mr. 
Devenish to prove it, that blots out Ala- 
bone—deservedly. But the major—sup- 
pose your auntie says ‘ With all his faults, I 
love him still,’ Miss Dimity? As she very 
probably will—for Mrs. Savernake is a lady 
of character and courage. What about 
that?” 

Dimity laughed. 

“Weill, then, if you just tell me, I should 
think I can arrange for auntie to have proof 
that the major isn’t very honorable or true,” 
she said. ‘And I expect I could arrange it 
at once—this evening.” 

“Ah, if you could, Miss Dimity!” 
yearned Julius. 

A tiny hand closed warmly and reassur- 
ingly on his. 

“Why, of course, I will. Anybody could, 
I should think,” said Dimity. 

Well satisfied, Julius nodded. 

“Not everybody, Miss Dimity—but you 
can, I am sure.” 

“Why, yes. Would you like me to, to- 
night?” 

“T should love it,’’ declared Julius. 

Dimity nodded. 

“Very well. At nine o’clock tonight I 
will prove to auntie that the major is worth- 
less. Although it seems an awful lot 
of fuss, doesn’t it, don’t you think, Mr. 
Balm?” 

But gentie Julius shook his head at that. 

“Hardly that, Miss Dimity, hardly that, 
when we bear in mind that it’s all for the 
sake of your auntie’s happiness. You know, 
to my mind it is really very pleasant to 
think of us—um—rallying round so—you 
and your beautiful mamma, your charming 
sisters, your brilliant daddy, your wise and 
experienced grandpa, and—yes—-and my- 
self, all fighting shoulder to shoulder for one 
thing—your auntie’s welfare!” 
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Dimity nodded. 

“Yes, I see now, you put it so plainly,” 
she prattled happily. “And how nice it is 
to think that we shall succeed and that it 
won’t cost auntie any money, and that all 
of us will be so lucky that we shall all have 
a nice present or something for ourselves 
out of it all. I think it is wonderful, don’t 
you? And if daddy knew everything I am 
sure he would send out for an author and 
give him orders to write a book about it, 
if he could.” 

Julius was unenthusiastic about the au- 
thor. 

“Tt is not given to many of that crew to 
write sensibly about the business expert and 
his methods—or so I have found it. When 
they do not lie about us they endeavor to be 
humorous about us. They do not amuse 
me. And in any case these authors are not 
what they were.” 

“No, they never have been, poor dar- 
lings,” said Dimity, laughing gayly. 
“That's a joke of daddy’s—at least, it used 
to be until mummy said one day that it ap- 
plied to publishers as well. Daddy asked 
mummy what she meant by that and there 
was quite a little argument until daddy 
rather spoiled it by getting cross. But I 
don’t mind saying that I have a great ad- 
miration for business experts.” 

Julius was delighted. 

“Well, that’s natural enough, Miss Dim 
ity, for, although you won’t believe me, you 
are one. What, what? Yes, decidedly.” 

Dimity pressed his big arm. 

“T like you when you are light-hearted, 
Mr. Balm,” she confided, as the car ran in 
between the pillars of the entrance gate of 
Fairmeasure Manor. 


xT 


AMMA was having a little chat with 

the three eldest bridesmaids-to-be in 
the morning room that afternoon when 
Dimity, having left Archie to chat with the 
major and Aunt Eleanor and Julius Balm, 
came in with several neat little parcels in 
her hands. She shut and locked the door, 
and went across to the French window 
through which she studied for a moment 
the distant figures of her papa and grandpa, 
who were sitting with cigars in the summer- 
house across the lawn, talking earnestly— 
doubtless about the policy of the new com- 
pany which would be formed before they 
left Fairmeasure Manor. 

“They will be there for hours yet, I 
should think,’”’ she murmured. But she 
slipped the bolt of the window before she 
turned to face them all. They all stared 
rather. But she was not difficult to stare 
at, for this afternoon she was so lovely that 
graven images would have craned at her. 

Dimity was excited. She had reason to 
be. That day she had not merely discovered 
that Archie could kiss as well as any mys- 
terious major from nowhere; she had en- 
abled herself to indulge in her passion for 
giving presents to those she loved—includ- 
ing herself. 

Her big blue eyes were wide and shining, 
her exquisite face was rose pink, and her 
hair gleamed like golden foam. 

“Oh, mummy, do look. I’ve got some- 
thing for everybody!” she said and un- 
wrapped her parcels. They watched her, 
fascinated. But while the eyes of her sisters 
were on the parcels, mummy’s were anx- 
iously on the perfect face of her youngest 
daughter—youngest, loveliest and by far 
the most difficult to understand. There was 
a singular pride in mummy’s still beautiful 
eyes, but there was also a touch of pain. 
Nobody knew better than mummy that 
Dimity was almost too exquisite to be real, 
but also nobody feared more than mummy 
that the child was too bold, too reckless, too 
careless to have any chance of avoiding dis- 
aster some day. 

But Dimity took a little ring case, flicked 
open its lid and moved it in the sun so that 
the cold glitter of diamonds spurted across 
the warm gleam of rubies. 

“That is for you, mummy darling. You 
see I remembcred you always like rubies 
so!” cried Dimity and took it to her, pressed 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Perhaps you, too, have just emerged 
triumphant but worn out by the 
work of compiling your income tax 
return. That’s the penalty for keep- 
ing records that hide the essential 
facts where you can’t find them. 


What a contrast with the Burroughs 
Simplified Accounting Plan! With 
this plan the essential information 
about your business is always at 


Accounting 


Plan Protects 
Your Profits 


your finger tips—ready for Uncle 
Sam when he wants it—and, more 
important, ready for you daily when 
you want to know how and where 
to make more money. 


It will make money for you, just as it 
already has for thousands of others 
in your line of business. 


Can you afford to postpone investi- 
gating? Write today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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CVied makis- 


Vier Crystat Orey 
Clear, true grey. The one-grey-in-a-million 
that satisfies everybody. The Spring hit. 


Vict Cream 
Creamy blonde. Delicious with filmy 
frocks, 


Vict SupAN 
Medium beige. A delicate summer col- 
our —town or country 


Vict PARCHEMIN 
Warm ivory. Lovelier than the old white 


Viet Apricot 
Deep pinky beige. Touched with the sea- 
son's smart rose overtone. 


Vict Bow pe Rose 
Rose-brown. The bit of colour-magic that 
has taken two continents by storm. 


Vict Gresy Brown 
Golden brown. The great all-purpose 
brown for town, Vier Cocnin, the darker 
sports version 


Vici Back 
Mat and glace. The ever-dependable 
staple, given new interest with touches of 
colour 


Viet SAYS— 


The Vici Chart of the Colour Mode is your 
answer to the question, “What shall I buy?” 
It tells you definitely just which of the new 
shoe colours goes with each of the smart 
costume shades. Send for it; it costs nothing. 


The Vici Lucky Horseshoe is your answer 
to that other question, “How can | be 
sure?” The Lucky Horseshoe, stamped 
inside your shoe, means that colour and 
quelity are right and will stay that 
way... Look for your luck—don’t trust 
to luck it’s there! 
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Ste AVENUE runs three thou- 
sand miles today—from Port- 
land, Maine, to Portland, Oregon. 
All the Main Streets of America are 
part of it. All the glittering-fronted 
shops that bloom with Spring mer- 
chandise face toward it. All the 
women who pass—and pass again 
—are filled with one idea. 


To be smart! As Fifth Avenue is 
smart—their own endless, marvel- 
ous, all-American Fifth Avenue .. . 
It’s a game, a science, an art. Taken 
together, these women are the 
world’s most powerful purchasing 
group... And the best-informed. 


They know it isn’t an era of smart- 














in-spots. If they aren’t perfect pic- 
tures—they aren’t smart at all. Hat, 
coat, dress, stockings, shoes—if 
their feet aren’t smart, especially, 
the nimblest, prettiest feet in the 
world, they might as well stop 
shopping. For feet are the thing the 
Avenue looks at first, in this short- 


_ skirted age. 


As in clothes, so in. shoes—colour 


‘is the essence of chic. And in Vici 


kid the new colours are at their best 
—joined to the suppleness and de- 
pendability that have built Vici’s 
fame as the leather that makes the 
foot look small—and the price 
seem smaller. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
a butterfly kiss on the astounded lady’s 
paling cheek, and turned to the other cases, 
leaving mamma a little dazed. 

The child’s slim fingers danced about the 
cases, and the silky sheen of pearls was 
made plentifully manifest. 

“Only some silly little necklaces,” 
crooned Dimity. “One for Frida!’’ She 
passed it. 

“One for Beth!” 

Bethoe took hers—rather silently. 

“One for me!” 

Dimity brushed it aside without much 
ceremony. 

“And a diamond armlet for you, Maulfry 
darling— because Clarence is going to buy 
you a necklace!” 

She stepped back with a gay, breathless 
little laugh to watch them. 

Mamma pulled herself together. 

“But—are these jewels real, Dimity?” 

“Why, of course, mummy!” 

“Where did you get them?” 

“In the town, of course, darling 
mummy.” 

“But—how—— Oh, Dimity, youare too 
bad—this is not naughtiness, it’s worse. 
How on earth, child, did you persuade a 
jeweler to trust you with them on approval? 
Did you use your Aunt Eleanor’s name? 
They must go back to the jeweler instantly. 
They must be very valuable if they are real. 
What your father would say ——” 

“Oh, but he needn't be told, mummy, at 
least not yet, please, need he? . And 
the jeweler would not take them back be- 
cause I have really and truly bought them. 
These are not a bit on approval.” 

“But, child, how in heaven’s name can 
you ever think you will pay for them!” half 
wailed mamma. 

“Oh, that! They’re paid for,” said Dim- 
ity carelessly. 

“Paid for!”” Mrs. Gay went quite white. 
“Who paid for them?” 

“Oh, just a man,” laughed Dimity. 

“Aman! What man? Tell me instantly, 
Dimity! How much did he pay for them?” 

“Oh, about one thousand eight hundred 
pounds—something like that. I didn’t pay 
much attention to that part of it.” 

Mamma’s eyes darkened. 

Struck by something new and strange in 
her face, Dimity flew to her. 

“Dearest, don’t worry a bit. It is quite 
all right, truly—I was just teasing—I 
couldn’t help it. Mr. Balm actually was 
the one who paid for them, but, of course, it 
was really grandpa and daddy who gave 
him the money to pay with.” 

Mrs. Gay leaned back—faintly. 

“Never! Your daddy! Grandpa! Buy 
nearly two thousand pounds’ worth of jew- 
elry for us. That's quite impossible, child!” 

“Oh, they didn’t know. You see, they 
paid Mr. Balm a lot of money to do some- 
thing he couldn’t do unless I helped him. 
And I wouldn’t agree to help him earn that 
money unless he bought me something. He 
was quite glad to buy the things—he was 
really grateful to me for letting him. . . . 
It was nothing, really and truly—only just 
a silly little idea like I had when I managed 
to get old Mr. Rackstraw to agree that I 
should have anything I wanted out of any 
department of his stores for nothing—or 
like the time I got grandpa to buy the horses 
for us and the little motor for you. . . . 
You will see, all of you, truly. It was quite, 
quite all right. Men are all so funny and 
silly with their old money that sometimes I 
don’t think they ought to be trusted with 
it. I will tell you all about it tonight!” 

Mrs. Gay understood Dimity well enough 
to recognize when she was telling the truth. 
She brightened up marvelously, and began 
to smile upon the ring. 

“But they will be furious when they 
know.” 

“They won’t, mummy, truly,” Dimity 
assured her. “‘ They will call me their ‘good 
girl’ or their ‘little maid’ or something.” 

Mrs. Gay slipped on the ring and admired 
it. 

“T am sure I don’t know what will be- 
come of you, Dimity—but at least you are 
a dear unselfish little soul.” 
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“Oh, it’s only just a few old jewels—only 
I thought you all would like them! I do 
love you all so much when you like my 
presents!” she cried happily, and sub- 
mitted to the truly colossal fussing that en- 
sued. 

xr 
ULIUS BALM returned to dine that eve- 
ning, as did Major D’Estrange. The 
major was the more beautiful, Julius the 
more impressive. Both were extremely 
well-tailored and perfectly groomed. 

It was ap ordinary evening. Gains- 
borough Gay and Grandpa Hackett did not 
join the ladies in the drawing-room with the 
others. They remained, Gainsborough with 
a glass of good wine, grandpa with a pint 
bottle of Sfitz, in the dining room, to chat— 
probably to fence with each other about the 
chairmanship of the pending new company. 

That left three men to entertain six ladies. 
They did their best, but it meant that Aunt 
Eleanor could by no means monopolize her 
fiancé. 

It was nearly nine when Dimity shyly 
whispered to Aunt Eleanor that she wanted 
to talk to her privately for a moment. Aunt 
Eleanor went out with the little one. 

The major, who chanced to be standing 
by the open door leading to the big conser- 
vatory, talking to Torfrida, saw them go 
and his eyes gleamed slightly. 

He spoke softly and a minute or two later 
they moved into the conservatory, vanish- 
ing behind a bank of ferny plants. Torfrida, 
tall, regal, splendid, was a little flushed but 
the major was quite white. 

In the quiet green grotto among the 
flowers and ferns the major faced Torfrida 
and dropped his hands on her shoulders. 

“What luck!” he said. “I never dared 
believe yeu’d trust yourself in here with me 
again, Torfrida. What does that mean?... 
You wonderful, stately, beautiful thing! 
Torfrida, you’ve haunted every hour for me 
since last time! Girl, you look like a 
queen—but you're going to be the ruin of 
me! What did that silly old aunt of yours 
expect to get by throwing you in my way? 
A bridesmaid! It's a bride you'll be, Tor- 
frida, if you’ve got an ounce of pluck. And 
mine! Torfrida, you’re going to bolt with 
me! I'llmanage. Don’t say aword. Your 
coming in here with me again says every- 
thing—everything. So kiss me and we'll 
let them all go— money and all—money and 
all. I'll manage. Torfrida!” 

He drew her close. But Torfrida tore 
away from him as Aunt Eleanor and Dim- 
ity came round from behind a bank of 
greenery. 

Aunt Eleanor faced the major, and many 
years older than Torfrida though she was, 
yet there was something about her that told 
them all that in her distant youth she must 
have been very like Torfrida. There was a 
second or so of silence, broken by the faint 

sigh of Torfrida’s silk as she passed out of 
the conservatory. A black-and-white fig- 
ure loomed in the doorway that had released 
Torfrida—the portly figure of the urbane 
Mr. Balm. 

Aunt Eleanor glanced at him swiftly, 
then back to the major. 

And her eyes were soft, as she stepped 


~ close to the impostor—slipping off the ring 


she had been wearing. 

“Poor Silky. I know all about you 
now. But I forgive you. Here—take your 
ring, and leave the house,” she said. They 
heard that, but as she stepped closer still, 
and spoke again, her voice was so low that 
only Silky Sands heard it. 

“I am quite sure that you were a gentle- 
man cnce—before you became what you 
are. And I can see that a rich, middle-aged 
woman must have been a great temptation, 
Silky. I am glad you aren’t a gentleman 
any longer—for you will be able to permit 
yourself to accept the gift of money I will 
send tomorrow to the man I thought you. 
were.” 

She hesitated a second, then offered him 
her hand. 

“T oughtn’t to—but somehow I wish you 
well—yood hunting, don’t they say? Good 
hunting then, Silky—and good-by.” 

She stepped past him quietly. 
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She did not seem to realize that she was 
stepping into Julius Balm’s arms—until 
she found herself there. 

“All right, all right,” said the gentle 
Julius in an odd, unaccustomed voice. 
“Tt is quite all right, Eleanor! Of course, 
it was meant to be this way!” 

Dimity’s eyes were round and like great 
stars as she looked at the middle-aged but 
still extremely presentable pair. 

Then she touched Silky Sands. 

“You are awfully handsome,” she said 
sympathetically. “ But I don’t think there 
was ever a chance for you after Mr. Balm 
met Aunt Eleanor!” 

Silky had recovered himself—he was a 
good loser. Probably he had had a good 
deal of practice. 

“All right, little one,” he said quietly. 
“That goes both ways—there never was a 
chance for Aunt Eleanor after I saw Tor- 
frida. I'm going now.” 

He hesitated. 

“D’you think Torfrida would come to say 
good-by?” 

Dimity shook her head. 

“No. Iam so sorry, dear Silky, but she 
is afraid of you. She—she doesn’t like 
you.” 

Silky shrugged. 

“Well, you can't blame her for that, 
Dimity, can you?” 

“No. I shouldn't think so,” said Dim- 
ity gravely, and watched him go—a crook 
from his hair to his heels, but not without 
a species of style. 

Dimity went to Aunt Eleanor and the 
gentleman who would soon be Uncle Julius. 

“Truly, I am just as glad as ever I can 
be,” she cried, and hugged Aunt Eleanor 
with all her strength. 

Julius Balm smiled. 

“It was Dimity who did it all. 
knew somehow,” he said frankly. 
she planned everything.” 

Aunt Eleanor was beaming. 

“T know—she told me—made me listen 
and hurry to the conservatory!” 

She looked years younger and a child 
could have seen that she was already far 
more at home with Julius than she had 
ever been with the major. 

“She saved you from a disastrous mis- 
take, Eleanor,”’ said Julius generously. 

“How did you come to guess that the 
major—that man—was such an adven- 
turer, chick?” 

Dimity pondered. 

“Well, you see, auntie, in lots of ways— 
before James Devenish told me. I think 
that what made me begin to wonder about 
him at first was when you told me he was 
only going to give the bridesmaids a silly 
little pearl brooch each. For, you see, I 
should think that almost any man who 
was lucky enough to win you for his bride 
would be only too glad to show his appre- 
ciation by celebrating it with the brides- 
maids in a very, very notable way. Much 
more notable than by just a brooch! 
Shouldn't you both?” 

Julius looked rather fixedly at her for 
half a second, then smiled. 

“I do, indeed, Miss Dimity—as I shall 
hope to show you!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean you, of course, Mr, 
Balm!” cried Dimity anxiously. 

“No, no—I know that, of course. 
I agree entirely —oh, entirely!" 

Aunt Eleanor, in a mood for anything, 
nodded. 

“After all, straws do show wh ch way 
the winds blow—and I think the chick is 
right!” 

She thought for a moment. Nobody 
knows what vista of tragic years endured in 
the réle of a rich woman married for her 
money she conjured up then—a servitude 
of sorrow from which Dimity had saved 
her. But she raised her hands to her neck 
and slipped off the celebrated necklace. 

“You have always liked this thing, 
chick,”’ she said, and clasped it round Dim- 
ity’s slender neck, “There! It’s yours. 


She 
“And 


And 


And it’s nothing—nothing—nothing com- 
pared with what you have done for me!” 
She turned to Julius Balm for corrobora- 
tion. 


“Ts it?” she asked. 
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“No—nothing at all!” he agreed. “She 
deserves it.”” 

He smiled at Dimity, who was looking at 
him oddly, 

“Very well then, auntie—if you don’t 
mind my lending it to mummy until she 
says I am to have it regularly?” 

Aunt Eleanor kissed her. 

“It's yours, chick. Do what you like 
with it—do whatever makes you happiest. 
All I care about is your having it. I-—you 
see, chick, you have given me so much in 
your funny little way that I feel I should 
be unlucky if I didn’t make haste to pay 
some of it back.” s 

“Oh, well,” said Dimity, and went off 
to mummy, who was chatting with Archie. 

“Something for you, mummy,” she said, 
dropping the necklace in her mother’s lap. 
“Auntie gave it to me—she insisted, but, 
you see, I have one already, and [ can't 
wear two at once, can I?” 

Mummy looked faint. That was the 
trouble with mummy—she was so ill- 
acquainted with luck that it frightened her 
when it came her way. 

“If you like I will put it in your drawer 
upstairs, mummy,” said Dimity, and turned 
to Archie. “I shan’t be long, Archie dear 
I will meet you in the conservatory in a 
few minutes if Mr. Balm and auntie have 
finished with it.” She laughed and fled 
upstairs, followed by Torfrida, Maulfry and 
Bethoe, all ill with curiosity. 

Archie sidled with poorly concealed im- 
patience toward the conservatory, just as 
Julius and Aunt Eleanor came out. 

Mamma took one glance only and rose 

“Why, Eleanor, my dear, what is it?" 
she asked eagerly. 

“T have had the most wonderful escape 
from—tragedy—from being married by an 
unscrupulous man for my money,” gasped 
Aunt Eleanor. “All through dear little 
Dimity, Elaine!” 

Mamma looked straitly at Julius, who 
bowed. 

“Congratulate me, please,” he said ur- 
banely. “Eleanor has chosen a man not 
only slightly older than she, but one who 
can quite easily prove that he hes no 
urgent need of her money!” 

Elaine put out a hand to each of them. 

“Congratulate you? Why, with all my 
heart. You ought to have inet ten 
years ago!” 

She took possession of Aunt Eleanor, and 
Julius headed, a little majestically, for the 
dining room. 

Gainsborough and grandpa looked up 
with eyes of welcome as he entered, mixed 
himself a whisky and soda at the sideboard 
and took a seat—as luck decreed, or seemed 
to—at the head of the dining table. 

“ Well, gentlemen, I am here to fulfill my 
guaranties,” 

“Hah!” went grandpa. 

Gainsborough Gay nodded, smiling. 

“Tomorrov, Mr. P. J. Alabone, who has 
been found to be quite hopelessly dishon- 
est, will be paid off from his position as 
general manager of The Savernake Tank- 
ard Company,” stated Julius. “Thanks 
largely to Dimity!” 

“That's fine!’ went grandpa. 

“Very sound!” agreed Gainsborough. 

“Further— Major D’Estrange has left 
the house at the request of Mrs. Savernake, 
never to return,”’ continued Julius. “ Again 
largely thanks to Dimity.”’ 

“That’s my good girl,” said Gainsbor- 
ough Gay. 

“ And, finally, you may take it, gentle- 
men, that very shortly Mrs. Savernake will 
agree that her at present inefficiently and 
inexpertly run business will be transformed 
into a limited liability company, with your- 
selves, gentlemen, figuring, I trust, as large 
shareholders and members of a strong 
board of directors!” 

“That is splendid, Balm—wonderful 
work,” said grandpa. “What about the 
chairmanship and the controiling interest? 
You have arranged that these should be 


mine—huh?—by virtue of my age, experi- 
ence, resources ———"’ He concluded, rather 
mumblingly. 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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OMEN were annoyed, prior to the 15th body, broad seats, and a side entrance. It was 
century, by jolting over bad roads in pri- swung on straps. One writer describes it thus: 
vate cars which had no springs. Then “The cushions of gold-embroidered stuff were 
came the coach—a closed car with a suspended perfumed with amber and musk, that infused 
body which made traveling more pleasant. the soul of all who entered the coach with life, 


; joy, and supreme pleasure.” 
At first it was considered effeminate for a man 


to ride in a coach. In fact, Rene de Laval, a fat * : ‘ 
nobleman who lived in Paris in 1550, said his 
only excuse for possessing one was his inability 


2 cpayee beauty of line and tasteful interiors 
are a primary consideration to the motor car 
buyer. These qualities are closely associated 
Hungarian artificers, however, produced a 4 with the name Hayes-Hunt—builders of bodies 
wheel coach which had grace of line, a roofed which meet every demand of safe, pleasant travel. 


to be set upon a horse. 


Typreat of the finest of its day, 
how striking is the contrast 
with ovr modern coach work. 
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HAYES-HUNT CORPORATION: ELIZABETH + NEW JERS 


HAYES- HUNT BODIE 


Beauty, Service { @ ~ | and Comfort 
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To Go By The Others— Go Buy a STAR 


HE STAR shines in hilly or mountainous coun- 
try through its ability to climb hills in high gear 
: that most cars crawl up in second. Q@ The Star 
: shines in flat country, because that same amplitude 
of power enables it to pull through mud and sand 
that stall most cars. G| Either Four or Six is a 
“‘get-there”’’ car. Let any Star dealer prove it. 


MORE POWER AND SUPERIOR QUALITY 


‘ Bodies by Hayes-Hunt 






















New Star Six Prices, f 0. b. Lansing’ Improved Star Four 





: . Touring $695 Coupster $745 Roadster $525 Touring $525 ¥, 

. Coupe $820 Coach $880 Coupster $610 Coach $695 ; ak 
Landau Sedan $975 Sedan $795 he 

Durant Motors, Inc., 250 W. 57th St.—Gen. Sales Dept., 1819 B’ way, N.Y. mo 4 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico i 
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CROSLEY Jr. 


Radio Manufacturer 
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Crescendon 
~an amazing 
new volume con- 
trol exclusive to 
Crosley sets 
Hear it! 





The Crosley 4-tube—4-29 
in which the Crescendon ts equal 
fo one or more additional tubes 


of tuned radio fre- $29 


quency amplification 


The Crosley 5-tube— 5-38 
All the volume, selectivity, and 
purity of tone available in the 


best 5-tube set —plus $38 


Widespread Popularity Marks 
Another Great Success 





Day in, day out, the laboratories * The 
Crosley Radio Corporation are busy 
Night after night, the lights are poate 
as engineers and scientists of the Cre ¥ 
research staff seek out the solutions ¢ 
probiems Powel Crosley, Jr. has es 
New and better ways to make this part « 
evolutionary principles related to 
that, revol Bars mdb ; 
receiving and broadcasting. az Poe 
new fields for the employment of r 


energy 


Always the eye of Mr 
Crosley is on the work 
Able as are his helpers 
n their respective fields, 
he alone directs their 
toll coward this goal 
or that, In his imagin- 
ation originate the main 
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Spectacular as has been each stride in 
radio achieved by Powel Crosley, Jr., never 
before has a Crosley success received such 
Prompt and widespread recognition. Here 
in the radio plant which has made more 
radios than any other factory in all the 
world, every man and machine is going at 
top speed, every hour is a crowded hour, 
every night a working day, as the result of 
orders for the four new Crosley sets 


Even the Sweeping success of the Crosley 
Musicone did not match this merciless 
demand upon an Organization tuned to 
mass production. With the first demonstra- 
tions by Crosley dealers, public approval 
was expressed in orders that have increased 
in volume day by day and show no inclina- 
tion to relax 


(his popularity is distributed quite evenly 
between the four new 4- and 5-tube sets 
Uhousands who had formerly believed that 
worth while reception was exclusive to high 
priced sets, have found in Crosley 4-29 and 
See the new ( rusley 


receiving set 


at your dealer's or write Dept 


5-38 all that they could ask of radio. The 
accurate selectivity and Pure tone of these 
instruments would be enough. That mag- 
nificent volume achieved through the 
Crescendon is the final touch. 


And in Crosley “RFL" types there is a 
revelation for all For here true cascade 
amplification makes its first appearance 
Here what was considered impossible in 
expert opinion has been achieved by ampli- 
fication closely approaching theoretical! 
maximum efficiency per tube! 


Your nearby Crosley dealer is now demon- 
Strating these truly remarkable sets. By 
all means hear them. What a joy to find 

, and in a low priced set rare 
beauty, rich tone, volume subject only to 
your desire, and no howling at any pitch 
by any mishandling under any conditions 


Each instrument delights the ear, fires the 
enthusiasm of the lay technician, converts 


the staunchest skeptic to love of radio, 
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‘tures radio receiving sets which are licensed under Armstrong U. §. 
»149, or under patent applications of Radio Frequency Laboratories, Inc. 


CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, CINCINNATI, 
Powel Crosley, Jr., President 
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(Continued from Page 117) 

Julius took a long drink. 

“Well, to be frank—no. The chairman— 
and, representing Mrs. Savernake, the larg- 
est shareholder by far—will be, fittingly 
enough, a business specialist—-myself!”’ 

“You! Why?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Mrs. Savernake has consented to be- 
come my wife,” said Julius, ‘“‘and I shall 
naturally look after her interests first.” 

“You? You!” 

Julius bowed, smiling. 

“That need not distress you, gentlemen. 
I am a business expert. And, speaking as 
one of those—a real one—I may say that 
there are no two business men in this coun- 
try that I would sooner see on my board 
than yourselves. We shall do great things, 
gentlemen! The expansion which will re- 
sult from a proper control of the business 
will make Mrs. Balm a very rich lady, and 
will be a source of astounding but well- 
deserved profit to ourselves. Is that satis- 
factory to you, gentlemen? Or do you 
prefer that I return your fees and so set you 
free from participation entirely?” 

“Certainly not!” 

It was simultaneous. 

“Excellent, excellent. Nobody in this 
house will regret the events of today.” 

“No. I should think not,” said grandpa 
rather sulkily but resignedly. 

“We shall shake hands on that,” stated 
Julius. 

And it was while they were doing so that 
a lovely little head peeped in round the 
door. 

“Oh, please, everybody is waiting for you 
all in the drawing-room,”’ cooed Dimity, 
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and was disappearing when the voice of 
authority stayed her. 

“Come here, Dimity!”’ said papa. His 
arm was crooked rather invitingly over his 
chair. 

Dimity fitted herself inside the crook. 

“Yes, daddy?” 

“TI gather that in some extraordinary 
way you have been making yourself useful 
at Fairmeasure Manor. Everybody, it 
seems, is pleased with you, my dear.” 

“Oh, daddy!” She buried her face in 
his warm neck. 

“Ah! That’s daddy’s good girl!” 

Julius and grandpa were nodding, grin- 
ning solemnly, though neither knew it. 

Grandpa took a really terrific draught of 
Sfitz. He had not got all he wanted, but he 
was old enough to know that he never 
would get that anyway. He was, broadly 
speaking, well satisfied with the day’s work. 
And there was another day tomorrow. 

“Let me see, now,” said grandpa im- 
portantly. They listened—even Julius— 
for, after all, it was the head of the family 
speaking. 

“‘Let me look, now. Send that gran’- 
daughter of mine over here, Gainsbor- 
ough.” 

She came, eyes shining, iaughing—loving 
them all. 

“Yes, grandpa?” 

“You have been a good little maid— 
hey? Kept your eyes open and all that,” 
said grandpa. ‘“‘ Now, Dimity, there’s one or 
two little things of your grandma’s—very 
like you she was once—a brooch that was 
guaranteed to be the very duplicate of one 
worn by Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 
I’ve always kept it. You shall have that, a 
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Cairngorm brooch—a very pretty jewel. 
That’s for being a good little maid!” 

“Oh, grandpa!” 

“Eh? Yes, that’s very well.”’ 

Then Julius arose. 

“We should perhaps join the ladies, 
don’t you think?” he suggested. 

The ladies were joined. 


Late that night, later even than mummy, 
Aunt Eleanor went into the little white 
bedroom to say good night to Dimity. 

The child was not asleep, but she was 
sleepy. 

“Why, auntie ——” 

“It’s all right, chick, all right. I’ve just 
come to tell you that Julius has told me 
everything about how cleverly you discov- 
ered things and helped him—and to say 
how happy I am—thanks to you.” 

Auntie was bending over her. 

“And to kiss you, chick—to kiss you and 
to say that you shall have everything you 
ever want if you will just ask Aunt Eleanor.” 

“Oh, auntie, you are so kind—so kind 
and sweet. And I do hope so much that 
you will be so happy, and I am sure you 
will. And if ever you wish for the pearls 
back again I would love to give them back 
to you.” 

“Ah, never, never, little one.” 

Two white, slender arms went out to en- 
ircle Aunt Eleanor’s neck, two wide blue 
eyes looked sleepily up. 

“Darling auntie!” 

“Dear little chick—good night, good 
night!” 

Salaam, Dimity. 


(THE END) 


NAME YOUR POISON, GENTS 


“Fusel oil is found in large quantities in 
moonshine liquor,’”’ says the head chemist 
of the United States Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. ‘It produces depression of respi- 
ration or tetanic convulsions, and acts on 
the central nervous system, resulting in 
death if taken frequently. Aldehydes and 
furfural are also found, and when ingested 
produce a condition known as aldehydesis- 
mus, with a thickening of the adventitia of 
the blood vessels and an increase of con- 
nective tissue between the lobes of the liver. 
These toxins . . . may not directly cause 
death but they are cumulative and 
remain permanently in the system.” 


When Cooking is Unlawful 


Even after making due allowance for the 
proverbial pessimism of science, it would 
not seem that the moonshine of today is 
just the thing to serve at a debutante party. 

Fortunately, however, the amount of 
moonshine spirit that finds its way into the 
market is relatively small. It is cheaper, to 
be sure, to make whisky from the original 
mash; but it is a much more difficult and 
complicated process, and the time required 
is very much greater. It takes many days 
to ferment a mash to the distilling point, 
whereas with denatured alcohol all you 


have to do is dump your barrels into the 


still, fire up, and in ten minutes your re- 
distillate is trickling out of the condensing 
worm and into your five-gallon cans, ready 
for delivery. Hence it is that moonshining 
is still largely confined to the country and 
mountain strongholds where it has always 
been in evidence. True moonshining is a 
minor factor compared to the wholesale 
manufarture of synthetic liquors from de- 
natured alcohol. The heart of that system 
is the cocking plant. 

The trucks that carry the denatured al- 
cohol to the cooking plant are generally 
guarded by only two men. In the early 
days of hijacking, the bootleggers used to 
plaster men all over the trucks. But that 
advertised the mission and invited attack 
and shakedowns. So they pulled their 
guerrillas off, put them in a covering car 
and had them trail the alcohol truck within 


(Continued from Page 23) 


striking distance. That is still the accepted 
practice in any long haul outside of the city. 
The advantage of the method is that the 
guerrillas can close in and fight it out if the 
truck is stuck up by hijackers. The dis- 
advantage is that the shakedown specialists, 
including those peccant opportunists among 
the Federal and state police who are not 
above a little friendly blackmail, have 
developed an uncanny prescience in spot- 
ting these guerrilla-filled covering cars. 
Reputable bootleggers say that one of the 
worst thorns in their side is the motor cop 
with an overdeveloped bump of observation 
and an underdeveloped civic sense. 

The unguarded truck, on the other hand, 
if it has properly forged riding papers, may, 
and usually does, get by any number of 
watchful people that want it—lawfully or 
unlawfully. If it’s spotted, it’s easy meat; 
but it’s not often spotted. So it is that, 
except for long country hauls and night 
convoys from the shore, the covering-car 
method is avoided as much as possible. 

The best cover, of course, is busy streets 
and much traffic. Couple this with a pair 
of cool-headed, keen-minded and roughly 
dressed crooks riding the truck, and the 
load is fairly safe—unless the crooks them- 
selves steal it. They used to use roughly 
dressed boneheads to drive, but the bone- 
heads lost so many cargoes that they gave 
them up. Now one experienced mobsman 
drives and the other does the watching and 
is ready with his roll of bills to act as 
money man if they run into a shake. 

Now all these things are characteristic, 
but not common. For every truck that 
falls afoul of the law or of hijackers, or that 
pays tribute as it passes, there are many 
trucks that safely reach their unlawful desti- 
nation in some garage or cellar cooking plant. 

The cooking plant is located anywhere 
and everywhere— in the hills and woods, in 
barns or shacks or outhouses, in garages, in 
cellars, in warehouses, in apartments and 
flats and tenements. Given a gas flame and 
running water and you can clean denatured 
alcohol in almost any kitchen. But for 
really big-scale production the city garage 
is far and away the best location. In a 
public garage trucks and cars may come 


and go at all hours of day and night. Taken 
the country over, there are countless thou- 
sands of fly-by-night garages—as shifty 
and unget-at-able as fleas on a bird dog— 
and every last garage a splendid potential 
cleaning plant. 


In But Not Out Again 


Very often, moreover, the garage is merely 
a cover for the main business of distilling. 
Last autumn a garage still was raided and 
more than $50,000 worth of alcoho! was 
seized. A sizable enough haul in itself, but 
the curious angle to the case was the fact 
that though Federal agents had watched 
the place for weeks, they had never seen 
any alcohol leave the premises. Nary a drop 
went out, though truckload after suspicious 
truckload went in. The garage itself was a 
well-lighted, single-storied building, con- 
sisting of one large cement-floored, brick- 
walled room without cellar or doors. 
Everything was open to view; you couldn't 
have hidden a pint of third rail in the whole 
place. 

Yet there was a still working somewhere; 
when the breeze was right you could smell it 
beyond peradventure, Finally a sensitive- 
nosed sleuth, working upwind, so to speak, 
from: the roofs of the adjoining tenements, 
located the center of the smelly disturbance. 
For directly in rear of the main garage was 
a windowless brick building with a thin 
tar-paper roof. They broke down through 
and found a beautifully equipped two- 
room cooking plant, with two huge latest- 
model 100-gallon stills going full blast. 
There were some forty barrels of denatured, 
which had not yet been cleaned, and several 
hundred cans of distillate, all nicely wrapped 
and ready for delivery. 

But how did the barrels get in? By a 
brick door, if you please—brick set into a 
beautifully balanced steel frame so that it 
swung into place and formed an in- 
distinguishable part of the back wall of the 
main garage. And at the far end of the 
still room another brick door gave direct 
exit to a second garage on another street. 
All barrels of denatured went in a garage 
on one street and all cans of pure grain 














T takes but a glance to see 
the matchless beauty of 
Alcazar Ranges. But it takes 
years of constant service 
to realize their real virtues. 
Better cooking is assured 
with any range bearing this 
name—whether you choose 
the celebrated Duplex 3-fuel 
type, or one for gas only, or 
the kind that uses coal or 
wood and kerosene. There 
are many models to choose 
from—and every Alcazar 
embodies the latest features 
of construction in its type. 
Do this—see your Alcazar 
dealer before you decide - 
or write direct to us. 
Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 
436 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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It's the very finest, creamiest 
milk chocolate."’ 

“Many candies have that.”’ 
“It has big, plump, crisp 
peanuts. 

“Those are in some candies 
also. Very good, too."’ 

* There are wonderful imported 
filberts in it."’ 

“ Nothing so new about that.”’ 
And delicious caramel."’ 
“That's fine, but I've eaten 
caramels before.’’ 

“But’’ (and now he has got 
you), “all those things; 
creamy chocolate, imported 
filberts, fine dens 9 and 
Planters Peanuts in ONE 
candy bar and made by 
Planters and sold for a 
nickel."’ 


and You say: 


“THAT'S DIFFERENT. WHERE 
CAN I GET 'EM?”’ 


Sold Everywhere 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO., 
Surrock, Va., Witkes-Barre, Pa., 
San Francisco, New York, Cuicaco 


Boston, PHiLapeLPHia 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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came out in small cars and still smaller lots 
on another street. 

And that brings us to the question of 
delivery. Movement in bulk is obviously 
the most vulnerable point in the bootleg 
game. This applies equally te Rum Row 
liquor sold “‘on the sand” and loaded into 
trucks, and to urban and interurban trans- 
port of diverted alcohol. The bigger the 
load, the greater the danger of detection, 
and the greater the loss. The big men 
handle the big shipments and take the big 
risks and the big profits. The larger cook- 
ing plants still have to receive their raw 
material in truckload lots. But the mo- 


| ment they’ve cleaned the stuff they become 
| retailers. They can reduce the risk at this 
| point and still meet the demands of their 


bathtub-bottler market by putting out their 
recooked alcohol in five-gallon tins. The 
average city delivery of alcohol today is 
not more than ten gallons at a time—this, 
of course, to the bathtub bottler—and with 
no reference to the larger independents or 
to the aforesaid cooking plants that do their 
own mixing and bottling. 


Bill’s Haul in Alcohol 


But at that, these tin-can deliveries are 
small in a relative sense only. Ask Mr. 
Goodfeller how many cocktails he can make 
out of a five-gallon can of alcohol. And 
then calculate how many five-gallon cans 
will go into a modestly closed flivver truck — 
not far short of 100, if they are closely 
packed! 

Yes, it is the unobtrusive flivver that 
delivers most of the alcohol makings these 
days—-one or two tins here and there to the 
bathtub mixers, or perhaps a whole load at 
a time to some more pretentious bottler. 
The small car—even with a closed delivery 
body—is an unidentifiable sort of thing. 
In the underworld they still recount the 
classic story of Bill Blank and his flivver 
truck. 

Bill was neither a bootlegger nor a grafter 
nor a mobsman of any sort. He was a 
dealer in automobile tires—seconds, as a 
matter of fact—at which calling he had ac- 
cumulated an adequate competence. For 
361 days of the year Bill was an industrious 
business man, sober and honest; on the 
other four days Bill was drunk. 

Now it came about that on the third day 
of his last annual ieave Bill was driving his 
flivver delivery truck. Because in its in- 
nocent business life the truck carried valu- 
able tires, it was of the closed-van type. 
Because he still dimly remembered his 
wife’s skill in espionage, Bill decided to 
park his littie van on a side street before 
entering a speak-easy around the corner. 
He went in drunk and came out an hour 
later still drunker—to see his own truck in 
front of the door and two men on the seat 
trying to make a get-away. 

Bill struck, and struck prodigiously. In- 
deed, he struck so manfully that he com- 
pletely knocked out one scoundrel, while 
the other villain took to his heels. Then 
Bill drove his van home, put it away in the 
garage, went to bed and forgot all messy 
mundane things. But early next morning a 
cop awakened him to say that his flivver 
delivery van had been found around the 
corner from the speak-easy—just where he 
left it, in fact. 

Bill had a hang-over, but also he had an 


| inspiration. He went with the officer, re- 
| claimed his truly own truck and drove it 


gingerly homeward. Then he examined the 


| other truck in his garage. It was a twin, if 
| such may be said of any two identical things 
| in a billion—a twin, except for the contents, 
| which consisted of sixty-two cans marked 


with an oil brand. He opened the cans and 
found grain alcohol. Bill was an honest 
rubber man; but at this moment his wife 


| came in. With that higher feminine moral- 
| ity which scoffs at man-made law, she then 
| and there took charge of the situation. 


And so it is that on the shores of lovely 


Lake H-—— one may see any day a neat and 
| sweet little camp—picturesque tribute to 


the profit that lies in rubber. Over the door 
hangs the name of the camp— Alkia. 
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We ought by now to have a fair picture of 
what most of our liquor is made from. We 
have seen that the source is largely dena- 
tured alcohol and the product more or less 
poisonous. These two ends of the business, 
the wholesale diversion and cleaning of 
alcohol and the retail disposition of the 
bottled goods, have been pretty well stand- 
ardized. 

We have not, however, more than 
touched on the mixing and bottling part of 
the trade. That is perhaps the least stand- 
ardized, the least understood and the mest 
ingeniously conducted operation in the 
whole nefarious business. 

Many of the big illicit distillers operate 
their own mixing plants in connection with 
the cleaning process. There are hundreds 
of them in different parts of the country; 
how many hundred, nobody knows. But 
this much we do know: That some of them 
have a bottling capacity of 2000 quarts 
an hour, and are equipped with labeling 
machines, stamps, boxing works and every- 
thing complete. 

But it is the bathtub bottler of the big 
cities who is the elusive factor. He buys 
his alki in overnight quantities, his bottles 
by the dozen or so, and as for his labels 
he carries them home on his person. He 
peddles his product in bags and brief cases. 
He can shift his base by pulling the plug in 
his bathtub, so to speak, and setting up 
next day in a new tenement flat. As an in- 
dividual, he is negligibly small game; as a 
class, because of his great number, he is 
truly formidable. 

However, whether you are a big operator 
with your own bottling machines and de- 
livery system complete, or a bathtub man 
peddling your stuff in suitcases, the actual 
process of mixing is about the same, and the 
product is about the same. The little fel- 
low, for lack of room, of course can’t assem- 
ble crates and manufacture genuine case 
goods like the big fellow, but that is about 
the only difference. 


Lotion or Liquor? 


The manufacture of perfumes and the 
manufacture of synthetic liquor are really 
twin trades, come to think of it. Alcohol, 
with water, is the base in either case. After 
that, a flick of the wrist, a few drops of this 
or that essential oil and a touch of coloring 
matter, and you have toilet lotion or liquor, 
as the case may be. A few drops of attar of 
roses make many gallons of perfume. A 
few drops of oil of juniper, coriander, and 
so on—plus a familiar squared-off bottle 
and a yellow label— make Gordon gin. 

Whisky, of course, forms the bulk of the 
synthetic output; it is very easy to imitate, 
because so very, very few drinkers nowa- 
days can smell anything beyond alcohol if 
the drink is plausibly colored and sweet- 
ened enough to get it past the gagging 
point. Of course, most of the semidecent 
synthetic actually has some real Scotch or 
rye in it to furnish that indefinable touch of 
authenticity. But it is astonishing how 
thin genuine malt can be spread without 
losing its identity —six to ten times. It isa 
fact that every known brand of whisky, 
whether Scotch, Irish, rye or bourbon, is 
successfully marketed today, with very lit- 
tle difference in taste and color, and with 
any real difference confined to the label and 
the bottle. The only genuine thing is the 
kick. 

A really interesting development of the 
past few months has been the introduction 
of Scotch malt. Scotch malt—sometimes 
called Islay, from the name of the place in 
Scotland where it was invented—is nothing 
more than a highly concentrated Scotch 
whisky, with the water squeezed out in 
some way or other, but with all the other 
qualities left intact, so that it runs 140 to 
160 proof instead of around 90. It is an ex- 
tract of whisky corresponding, in a manner, 
to the essential oils used in gin. 

With the tightening up of the Coast 
Guard and customs, this canny Scotch con- 
coction has proved a veritable godsend to 
those bigger and decenter rum runners who 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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| $ ae claim that once in each 


thirty years some new field of opportunity 


nents 


opens to the men and women of America. 
Just now the finger of opportunity points 
inevitably to Jacksonville—gateway to 
Florida and the new South. Jacksonville 
now has 432 industrial plants with an 
annual production of $100,000,000. Many 


| new manufacturers and distributors are 





seeking locations here, for Jacksonville 
| serves the state of Florida over five trunk- 
| line railroads, is within 48 hours’ reach 
by rail of two-thirds of the population of 
the United States, is a seaport in direct 
touch with the ports and markets of 
the 


incalculably rich agricultural area is in 


world. Less than a fourth of its 





cultivation. 








generation comes the 





Obviously, men of ability and of capital 
are needed. Are you ready to start a new 
business where raw materials, labor and 
transportation are favorable to success? 
Do you sce the opportunity for a branch 
house or branch factory to serve this grow- 
ing territory? Would you like to pursue 
your trade or profession in a developing 
city with a present population of more 
than 135,000? Jacksonville is delightful 
in winter. Jacksonville's summer climate 


More 


and more winter tourists are coming to 


makes it the ideal all-year home. 


the beautiful Sc. Johns River country for — 


their vacations. 
Jacksonville's opportunity for you can 


be decided by you alone. We strongly 


Believers in |acksonville 


AN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS 
' INCCRPORATED FOR THE SINGLE PURPOSE OF COMMUNITY 
AFFILIATED WITH JACKSONVILLE € HAMBER OF 








‘Os to each 


opportunity for success 


ADVERTISING. 
COMMERCE |’ 


JACKSONVILLE'S population, 91,558 in 1920, 
had grown to 135,866 in 1925 








recommend a personal visit. Come pre- 
pared to stay awhile and study your oppor- 
tunitics at short range. When touring, 
make this the goal of your journey. Come 
here for your vacation. If you have the 
ability, capital and desire to be of service 
to the community, you should find here 
your opportunity of this generation. 
Write at once for the free booklet that 
tells all about Jacksonville, its nceds and 
its opportunitics. Come and investigate 


these for yourself. Write for the booklet 





now—address, Believers in Jacksonville, 
P. O. Box 318, Jacksonville, Florida 
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E make the Ever- 

Ready Blade of extra 
heavy steel—steel that can 
be ground toascientifically 
perfect bevel edge. And 
then, to make it just as 
rigid asthe heaviest of old- 
fashioned hollow ground 
razors, we reinforce the 
blade with a sturdy metal 
backbone. 

The result is shave satis- 
faction far beyond your 
expectations 

The Ever-Ready (A) is 
the keenest, most durable 
and therefore the most 
economical blade. It is sold 
with a money-back guar- 
antee to that effect. 


And besides, because it 
is held rigid by its steel 
backbone, it cannot flex or 
scrape. Compare its con- 
struction with that of the 
ordinary umn-reinforced 
wafer biade (B). 

The Ever-Ready is the 
perfect blade of perfect 
shaves. Try itinthe famous 
Ever-Ready Safety Razor. 


Ever-Ready Razor and Blades are sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, New York 


Ever-Ready 
% 











| actly as easy to 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
actually like to mix a little whisky with the 
alcohol they sell. This malt, being practi- 
cally double strength, goes twice as far on 
the same bulk smuggled through. 


Covering a Multitude of Gins 


Malt first made its appearance last spring 
on the New England coast, coming from 
Canada or direct from England. But lat- 
terly it has come in large quantities from 
the free port of Hamburg. The Germans, 
by the way, have the Japs licked a mile on 
this Ersatz game; there’s an enormous vol- 
ume of “imported Scotch” that never saw 
Scotland. ‘“‘Made in Germany”’ covers a 
multitude of gins—and whiskies. 

Gin, as every cocktailer knows, is the 
easiest thing in the world to compound. In 
fact, it doesn’t even have to be imitated. 
Were bootleg gin made from pure alcohol, 
which it practically never is, it would be as 
genuine today as it was before prohibition. 
It’s no more synthetic—though more poi- 
sonous— today than it ever was. 

Now, original Holland gin was an actual 
distillate of juniper-berry mash. But that 
was long, long ago, and few people liked it 
as well as Gordon or Old Tom, anyway, and 
there was very little on the American mar- 
ket. The gin commonly sold was of two 
varieties. The first was a pure rectified al- 
cohol to which had been added a small 
quantity of gin essence. This essence was a 
compound of essential oils such as juniper, 
fennel, oleander, caraway, anise, coriander, 
and so on—different combinations making 
different gins. The second variety of pre- 
prohibition gin was produced by passing the 
vapors of alcohol through a device known 
as a gin head. The gin head was merely a 
chamber containing juniper berries and cer- 
tain other aromatic herbs. The alcohol 
vapor passed through this chamber on its 
way to condensation and picked up the 
characteristic flavor so prized by the Mar- 
tini palate. 

So it’s only fair to say that the chief 
trouble with nowadays gin is not that it is 
synthetic—which it always has been—but 
that it’s almost universally made with bad 
aleohol. And the worst gin on the illicit 
market is still the best seller, with the Gor- 
don label. Since gin averages only about 
eighty proof, they use three parts water, 
two parts denatured and a few drops of gin 
essence. In localities where the water is 
impure, especially in the Middle West, the 
gin has a slightly cloudy look. Present- 
day connoisseurs sometimes cite this cloudy 
look as a proof that 
the gin is genuine 
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a case and retailed at about fifty dollars— 
even going as high as $100 a case in Christ- 
mas week. New Yorkers are a kindly, 
simple people, especially when dealing with 
bootleggers. 

But the bootleggers themselves are 
nearly as gullible. The little ones are 
tricked by the big ones, and the big fellows 
cheat one another. One of the semibig fel- 
lows made a small fortune out of this very 
Bacardi business. 

This man was a certain petty-larceny 
thief and ex-pickpocket named Jacky, who 
had turned respectable and gone into the 
bootleg business. Jacky had an imagina- 
tion—and an idea. At the very beginning 
of the Bacardi era he hired himself a chem- 
ist, thus anticipating by more than a year 
the practice of his associates. The chemist 
went to work, and very shortly produced a 
passable and simple Bacardi formula. Then 
Jacky went to work. 

He set up a Bacardi plant on his own 
houseboat. His bottles and labels and his 
knocked-down cases he bought in New 
York and shipped down every day by truck. 
And every week or so he would bring his 
big bootlegger friends down and sell them a 
few thousand cases of Bacardi which had 
just been landed from Havana. He sold it 
“on the sand” at thirty-five dollars a case, 
and it must have cost him fully eight dollars 
a case—denatured alcohol, bottles, labels, 
boxes, labor and all. 


‘Genuine Imported” 


The stuff was terrible—so terrible that 
anyone could tell it was “genuine im- 
ported.” Yes, Jacky made a small for- 
tune—and he would be making it yet if one 
of his packers hadn’t carelessly left a 
current-date New York newspaper in one 
of the cases. At this point Jacky’s bootleg- 
ger friends rounded on him in wrath and 
took the business away from him. They 
underwrote and syndicated the enterprise 
and conducted it along scientific bootleg 
lines, leaving poor Jacky the slender con- 
solation of an operating managership on a 
royalty basis. It is ever thus. Pioneering 
brains must always yield to the superior 
force of organized wealth! 

There are bottle manufacturers in most 
of the principal cities who make a specialty 
of supplying the bootleg trade. They do not 
merely imitate bottles—they literally re- 
produce them. A Gordon-gin bottle turned 
out by one of the best glass blowers in 
the business is in very fact a Gordon-gin 
bottle. There is nothing counterfeited, 
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because there is nothing, ipso facto, un- 
lawful in making an empty gin bottle. 

To make imitation bottles and trade 
labels of something that has no legal right 
to be here anyway is a violation of the pro- 
hibition laws only if it can be shown to be a 
collusive part of a conspiracy case. 

You can buy every label known to the 
rum trade, including the United States 
Government strip stamps which are pasted 
over the cork of the bottle of whisky which 
purports to be bottled-in-bond American 
rye or bourbon. This last, of course, is a 
criminal offense against the internal- 
revenue laws; but it is so secretly and skill- 
fully done that it’s almost impossible to 
get at. 


Misplaced Confidence 


The straw bottle covers of the various 
European manufacturers are easily imi- 
tated and easily buyable in all the big sea- 
board cities. And the same is true of the 
materials which go to the making of wooden 
cases. Box lumber, cut properly to length, 
is bought almost everywhere and shipped, 
knocked down, to the bottling plant. There 
it is assembled and packed, bound up with 
the strip iron and finally branded with the 
burned-in brownish lettering which proves 
it came from Europe. 

Occasionally, with a market that is too 
competitive or a buyer that is unduly 
skeptical, it becomes advisable to give the 
case goods the appearance of having stood 
a hard sea voyage. This is too easy—for a 
country that has absorbed as much “gen- 
uine antique furniture” as we have. They 
bang the cases round a bit, weather them or 
bury them in farmyards or in the woods. 
We have actually had instances where one 
enterprising set of bootleggers have bottled 
and cased their stuff on shore, sent it to 
sea, run it through the Coast Guard, and 
sold it ‘“‘on the sand” out Montauk way to 
another set of bootleggers who had adjoin- 
ing offices in the same building in New 
York. 

But, it may be objected, isn’t there any 
genuine liquor in America? Yes, lots of it. 
But broadly speaking, and taking the coun- 
try by and large, the bootlegger gets it and 
keeps it, because the supply is not more 
than one one-hundredth of the illicit na- 
tional thirst. 

There is one other class that gets it, but 
that class is a negligibly small one. It in- 
cludes those very few individuals who really 
own prewar cellars, and those still fewer 
individuals who possess the time and 

money and daring 
to do their own 





imported stuff! 
Bacardi is noth- 
ing more than al- 
cohol and water 
with a little rum 
essence. It’s ex- 


make and fetches 
far better prices 
than gin, largely 
because of the 
factitious mystery 
that surrounds it 
as 4 supposed 
product of Cuba. 
Rum essence is 
even more power- 
ful than Scotch- 
malt essence. One 
case of real rum 
or rum essence 
will literally lend 
a diluted bouquet 
toseveral hundred 
cases of synthetic. 

A few years ago, 
when the rum 
craze was at its 
height, New York 
was drinking more 
Bacardi in a day 
than Cuba was 
making in a year. 
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smuggling with 
yachts and auto- 
mobiles and air- 
planes. Such as 
these, and their 
friends perhaps, 
and the bigger 
bootleggers and 
their friends per- 
haps, still get and 
drink potable 
liquor. But there 
are very few of 
them. Most of our 
thirsty millions, 
most of our drink- 
ing classes, take 
their booze as they 
find it, with sub- 
lime confidence in 
the protective 
power of a label. 
If you must 
drink in America, 
go to California or 
the Canadian bor- 
der. Take it from 
thefigures, the big- 
ger the city, the 
bigger the risk. Or 
stick to needled 
beer and bathtub 











It sold to the trade 
at fifteen dollars 
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“Oh, Mamma, Look! Our Ot’ Hen Has Kittens!" 


wine. But that 
again is astory by 
itself. 
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A question of Roor CoLor 
that has puzzled many builders 
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COLOR 


Now, for the first time, a solution is offered—a way 
to choose your color scheme with complete assurance 


Y= R ROOF, architects say, must be in pleasing 
color harmony with walls, trim and archi- 
tectural style. This alone will give your home 
complete character and charm. 

Realizing this, Richardson has created a wide 
range of beautiful roof colorings, permanently 
fixed in slate 

So, today, you have a choice of Weathered 
Brown, Onyx, Tapestry Tan, Opal, Bronze Mo- 
saic and other rich effects never before obtainable 
at moderate cost. 

Also, you are offered a way to choose, with 
complete assurance, the perfect color combina- 
tion for yourown home. You can now answer with- 
out doubt or hesitation the question that thou- 
sands are asking: ‘What color for my roof?"’ 


Make this test BEFORE buying 


Send for the new booklet, What Color for the Roof? 
In it you will find page after page of interesting 
homes, showing you pleasing color combina- 
tions of body, trim, and roof. 

With the booklet you will receive the Rich- 
ardson Harmonizer. This fascinating device will 
enable you to see the effect of 108 different color 


1 Richardson Multicrome Roof 
im Jade Green, Dusk Blue, and 
Gray Green, is most pleasing 
on this quiet Colonial bome, 
and blends charmingly with 


nature's own colors 








hardson Company 


combinations. It will show you in advance ex- 
actly how any Multicrome roof will look upon 
vour house 

Before you build or re-roof be sure to send for 
They are offered to you at 


Please order 


these valuable guides 
less than cost--25 cents for both 


by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 

Your nearest dealer in building materials can 
show you Richardson Multicrome Roofs in a 
range and beauty of color never before obtain- 
able at moderate cost 

He will show you, too, why the points men 
tioned in the panel at the right make the beauty 
of these roofs so /asting. Call upon him 


Deacers: Write us about securing the Richardson 
franchise for your territory. 


“The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


New York City < 
Dallas. 


250 W. 57th Se., 
New Orleans « 


Adanta 
63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 


Chicago * 


Pacifi Coast Distributor 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco 
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50% THICKER THAN 
fHE ORDINARY ROO! 


[he Richardson Multicrome 
roof is built of Super-Gianc 
extra large, extra 
heavy. Its 50% greater thick 
ness adds both beauty of tex- 
cure and years of endurance. Its 
base is sturdy, long-tibre Rich- 
irdson felt 


Shingles 


Its water proofing is Viskalc 
99.8% pure bitumen, espe- 
cially vacuum-processed. Its 
surface is slate in close, over 
lapping flakes—~-further protec 
non against weather and fire 


This roof gives the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price 
It is less expensive than slate, 
tile or asbestos, and approx- 
imates in price ordinary wood 
shingles. It is economical to 
lay and equally good for new 
or over-the-old-rooft jobs 

























The Richardson Company, 
Dept. 86-C, Lockland, Ohio 


Enclosed find 2%¢ (stamps or wrapped coin) 
for your new booklet and Harmonizer 
















Name... 
FUE. crnnins: 
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“Well, Diego ain't dead yet. He’ll put 
up ascrap. If the army just don’t go back 
on him * 

ft came to me that he had a guilty look. 

‘Look here,” I said, “what's on your 
mind? You flirting with the notion of 
taking a hand?” 

“Well,” he muttered, not looking at me, 
“Diego did send word I could have my 
commission back, Was a time when the 
army thought I was all right.” 

“And there was a time,”’ I snapped, 
“when you kept your promises! I swear, 
I've got a notion to take an ax to you! 
Haven't you had enough trouble in your 
life? Can you keep Don Diego from being 
old? You want your American citizenship 
canceled —just for the sake of dying in the 
same dungeon with him? You've been 
warned. Uncle Ben,” I begged, “have 
sense! I know Don Diego's a friend of 
yours. I know it gets dull, sawmilling. 
But 

“Well,” he said doggedly, ‘what do you 
want to do then? You know well as I do, 
Buck, we ain't got a Chinaman’s chance in 
this country if that crowd gets in. They 
ain't forgot who killed Anselmo Palomar. 
They'll cancel our concession so quick it'll 
make our heads swim.” 

“If they don’t stand us up against a 
wall,”’ I admitted. 

Not really believing it, you know. It’s 
odd how your mind insists on going by what 
seems reasonable instead of what isso. You 
talk like that because you hear men talk 
like that; but I'd never seen anybody actu- 
ally, in cold blood, stood up against a wall 
for something that had happened five years 
before—something that wasn’t quite real, 
anyway 

The fact is, my mind wasinstantly busy 
with a place far off and different. I was 
used to being practicel for both of us. 

“This isn't the only country that grows 
mahogany,” I said. “We've got capital 
and equipment, and our trade’s an asset 
nobody can touch as long as we get timber 
to supply it, no matter where.” 

He sighed, hia gaze shifting again. 

“Oh, I don't know, Buck,” he said 
gloomily. “ Far's I'm concerned, I —fact is, 
I'm kind of tired of sawmillin’; tired of 
trouble too. I reckon I'm gettin’ old my- 
self. I can’t get up no interest in a fight no 
more, nor worryin’ about a new location 
either. Why don't we just hang on here till 
they kick us out, and then quit? We got 
enough, boy. We don’t need no million 
dollars. Why don’t we buy us a little 
hacienda over in Honduras or somewhere, 
peaceable, and hire us a good bartender and 
prop our feet wp and just chew the rag 


fifteen or twenty years?” 


iv 


ANY a time, afterward, I heard the 

wistful note in that mild garrulous old 
voice; afterward, when I heard his voice no 
more, It wasn’t much he wanted. Just a 
quiet place to sit and time to talk—time to 
consider the pictures of old memory. It’s 
hard to get old and have no roots fixed any- 
where. 

But I was used to hia grumbling that way. 
Enough? It ali depends on what you call 
enough. We hed money in the bank; we 
had our equipment, none of it easily con- 
vertible inte cash except our mules; we 
had our trade, worth nothing unless we had 
timber to supply it. Could we sit down and 
let it go--now, when we were just beginning 
to cash in? 

I tried to get him to take a vacation 
and run up to the States or something, 
but he only snorted absently and said he 
hadn't lost nothin’ in the States. I tried 
to get him; to come with me scouting for 
timber; our white foremen, I argued, 
eould finish out the season and fill the 
orders we had on hand; but he only grunted 
mildly that he wouldn't trust them tender- 
feet far as he could throw a bull by the 
tail—not if they was to get scared. 
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“Oh, I ain’t runnin’ out on you,” he said. 
“T can stand it long as you can. What 
timber did you have in mind?” 


I remember when we had first heard talk 
of this timber in Vizcaya. During the war, 
it seems, an oil company had started opera- 
tions there, developing an obscure port 
called Chunango, and the oil men started 
talk of a remarkable stand of virgin ma- 
hogany in the Zorro Valley there. Close to 
the coast, too, and on the Pacific side, where 
you can work right through the rainy 
season. 

On my very first trip to Guatemala after 
I got my discharge, an oil man was on the 
boat as far as Havana. Uncle Ben met me 
in Puerto Barrios and we rode out to 
Number | Mill together; but he was so full 
of questions about my military career and 
my health and my general behavior that I 
forgot all about the oil man’s talk until 
next day at noon, smoking drowsily in the 
narrow shade in front of his shack. I spoke 
of it then, idly, you know; at this time I 
had no idea we'd ever need that timber. 

I'd never been to Vizcaya, but Ben 
Murchison had. I'll tell you as near as I 
can remember what he said, and you can 
judge if it seemed to have any practical im- 
portance. 

Eh, well! I’m not so practical as I used 
to be. I’ve learned to sit aside sometimes, 
as I do now, remembering. Days, words, 
events—all happenings go by in single file, 
like random beads along the string of time, 
confused and unrelated; and most of them 
disappear and have no meaning. How can 
you tell which ones to seize and keep? You 
have no choice. Some that seemed beauti- 
ful are never seen again. Some that were 
dull and blank have not yet shown their 
most important sides. Only in memory are 
they free to drift and slip into their destined 
places, showing the spreading pattern of 
the truth. 

“Yeah, I remember,”’ said Ben Murchi- 
son. “I didn’t care then if it was mahogany 
or what, but I was right thankful for that 
timber once. I made it about three jumps 
ahead of a firin’ squad.” 

He grinned, the look of reminiscence 
coming on him. I listened idly; I was too 
hot, too tired, too languid to talk business. 

“Me and another young feller,” he said, 
“played a kind of a joke on that country 
once. Been a long time since I thought 
about it. I forget his name; his papa was 
a regular Spanish grandee, a duke or a 
count or somethin’, and claimed to be some 
kin to the King of Spain. In them days 
folks thought a king was quite somebody 
too, This was along about ‘90 or '91, I 
reckon, because I hadn't been in but about 
four revolutions then. 

“Well, sir, the very night we took the 
capital, right in the middle of our celebra- 
tion, our candidate up and got himself 
killed about a woman. Bells ringin’ all over 
the city, bands playin’ in the palace and out 
in the plaza, the people all celebratin’ and 
no more candidate than a goat! Nobody 
knew it but the insiders; they tried to keep 
it quiet till they could get together on who 
was goin’ to be president after all. A dead 
man can't be, and our man for vice presi- 
dent was only a friend of his, and you know 
how politicians are. Every man in the 
council thought only one man could save 
the country and he was him. 

“There was some talk of shootin’ this 
young feller that did the killin’, but I 
refereed it myself and I could swear the 
fight was fair. I would have done the same. 
She was certainly a beautiful young lady.” 

He stopped, looking restlessly about. 
The watchful Gabriel unfolded his mighty 
bulk from the doorstep and brought out a 
bottle and the water jug and glasses, like 
toys in his tremendous hands. Gabriel 
knew what Don Benjamin wanted when he 
paused like that. 

“Well, Buck, here’s regards! Myself, I 
never had time to get married while I was 


young enough; you know, it ain’t hardly 
right to marry a nice girl and then go out 
and get yourself killed. I had a girl once 
back in Alabama, and I always thought if — 
but she ———_ Buck,” he said thoughtfully, 
“don’t you never aim to get married? 
You're a steady, peaceable young feller, 
and I never saw the like of you for makin’ 
money. You could take care of a woman in 
fine shape. But you keep foolin’ around 
and puttin’ it off, and pretty soon ——”’ 

“What was the joke?” I said, reminding 
him. 

“Huh? Oh, yes; that time down in 
Vizcaya. The man that was puttin’ up 
most of the money, he made a heap of fuss 
about the duel; I had to challenge him 
before he would shut up. ‘Course, he got 
out of it by sayin’ he was a gentleman and 
couldn't fight a mercenary, meanin’ me, 
and I says ‘Wellthen,shutup.’ Butit made 
me kind of sore. Suarez or Juarez, his name 
was; somethin’ like that. I never had no 
use for politicians anyway. 

“He was a rich man and the politicians 
thought he was the Great I Am. I reckon 
he was the man that got up the revolution 
in the first place, only he wasn’t popular 
enough to run himself. He had plenty to 
say, anyway. He says we got to give our 
word as gentlemen not to let it out about 
the duel, but I was only a mercenary and I 
told him to go to thunder; and he couldn’t 
have me arrested, because the army men 
thought I was all right. Me and this other 
young feller, we left "em squabblin’ and 
took the young lady and her mamma home. 
She was all out of the humor for dancin’ by 
that time. 

“He was a popular young feller, hand- 
some and rich and always up to some devil- 
ment; the army men all liked him. The 
crowd wouldn't hardly let us back into the 
palace, cheerin’ and all. We went out in 
this other room where the army men and 
most of the licker was; you know how 
thirsty you feel after a duel; nervous, kind 
of. And in them days,"’ said old Ben 
Murchison, reaching absently for the bottle, 
“IT was a young feller and had the fool no- 
tion I could drink it all. 

“The politicians was still squabblin’. 
Bustin’ up in twos and threes and whisperin’ 
about each other; you know how poli- 
ticians are. But finally somebody come out 
and said this man Suarez—Alvarez—no, 
that don’t sound hardly _" 

“Call it Suarez,” I suggested. 

What difference did it make? The air of 
noon was stifling in that little clearing 
where the sun poured down. The thing he 
spoke of had happened very long ago; to 
me, at this time thirty-three years old, it 
seemed as ancient as the Trojan Wars. 
Finished and done with long ago; of no 
more present practical importance than the 
Maya ruins in those vast, mysterious, hot 
forests where we cut mahogany for the 
markets of the States. 

You get my point? It was just idle talk. 
I only overlooked one little fact—Ben 
Murchison wasn’t the only man who could 
remember thirty years. 

“Well, the army men was plumb dis- 
gusted; specially this young feller, account 
of Suarez tryin’ to get him shot; and 
Suarez would do it yet if he had his way 
about it. 

“Tf he’s worthy to be president,’ he says, 
‘I’m worthy to be king!’ 

“Just for a joke, you know. He felt kind 
of sour; he'd had a hard day, fightin’ and 
then dancin’ and then the duel and then 
this on top of it; and he had a few drinks in 
him too. I reckon we all did. The army 
men all laughed and yelled viva His Majesty 
till a fat old general says be careful or the 
people will hear, because there was win- 
dows right out on the plaza. 

“*Why not?’ I says. 

“*We've give our word,’ says he, pom- 
pous. 

“*Not me!’ says I, and bulged out on a 
balcony. He come hoppin’ out to stop me, 
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but I saw him comin’ and yelled viva for 
him, and the people yelled viva and he had 
to make a speech. 

“You know how they can get worked up 
with language. Three-four thousand people 
listenin’ that way, his voice boomin’ grand 
against the cathedral, and him full of cham- 
pagne to start with. Buck,” said 
Ben Murchison, “seems to me you're 
drinkin’ more than you used to. A little 
now and then won’t hurt you, but you 
don’t have to take a drink every time I do. 
I’m just an old feller and I ——” 

“The fat general made a speech?” I said, 
reminding him. 

“Yeah. You know the kind of talk they 
like; about the glorious history of the 
country and all; not that they know a durn 
thing about it—half of ’em can’t name the 
president before last, but they think it’s 
glorious on general principles, as big as the 
United States or anybody. Every one of 
these durn countries ——” 

“Offhand,”” I interrupted maliciously, 
“who was the president of the United 
States before, say, McKinley?” 

“Teach your grandma how to milk 
ducks!”’ snorted Ben Murchison. ‘Grover 
Cleveland. But this was in Harrison’s time. 
Cold-blooded feller, Harrison was. Awful 
hard on Americans fightin’ for these coun- 
tries, but first thing when he got out of 
office, he took a job as lawyer for Venezuela. 
Myself, I don’t see no difference.” 

“Go on,” I said meekly. “The fat 
general made a speech.” 

“Yeah. He flew so high he plumb forgot 
he didn’t have nowhere to light; me and 
the other army men, we kept expectin’ the 
politicians to bust out on us. So I stepped 
up and touched him like I had some news, 
and he was feelin’ so good he says viva the 
gallant foreigner who has fought so noble 
for ’em, meanin’ me. 

“But I held up my hand and told ’em 
their candidate was dead. 

“Well, you can imagine! One revolution 
is all right, but it ain’t so funny to be cele- 
bratin’ one and see another one starin’ you 
in the face. That was what the politicians 
was countin’ on. ‘Course, I didn’t say who 
killed him; you know how you do; duels 
ain’t legal. I says he has died by a sad acci- 
dent, and what a great man he was and 
what a sorrow that God let it happen. We 
blame a lot of things on God that is our own 
durn fault. He was just drunk and feelin’ 
frisky or he wouldn’t ’a’ thought of actin’ 
that way to a nice girl. 

“I could see how they felt about it. 
Yeah, I reckon we ail forgot it was a joke. 
We'd got that far with it and we made one 
play for it, whole hog or none. And I still 
believe it would be better for ’em than all 
the graft and politics they have to put up 
with. 

“*A government must be,’ I says. 
‘People of Vizcaya, let it be one that shall 
endure!’”’ 

He got out of his chair, this shabby, 
thirsty old partner of mine, and the glass in 
his hand became a saber — pacing a little to 
and fro, living again a moment thirty years 
gone by. Old Spanish phrases rolled sono- 
rous from his tongue; Gabriel Zalas, with no 
idea what it was all about, looked up 
respectfully from the doorstep. 

“* Are ye not tired of politics and war? 
Then let this night be named in history! 
There lives among ye one man born to rule. 
No politician, he; his blood is noble blood 
and he has shed it for ye!’—and that was a 
fact,”” said Ben Murchison, “though not 
much; not a sample to what he’d shed if 
Suarez had his way. 

***Name ye this man to lead, and follow 
him and his sons’ sons in peace and glory 
before the nations!’ 

“All army men just naturally like the 
idea of a king. And he looked like one— 
this tall young feller standin’ there between 
these big square lanterns, a thousand 
torches dancin’ and these sabers. glitterin’ 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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Boulevards 
—All Boulevards 


TART from Columbus Circle and go—East, 
West, North, South—as far as you will. 

The way has been smoothed by a triumph of tire 
engineering—the Royal Cord Balloon. 

In 1910 the United States Rubber Company sent a 
staff of experts to far-off Sumatra and laid the foun- 
dation for what today is the largest producing rub- 
ber plantation in the world. 

From that pioneering has come a long line of de- 
velopments—all of them mileposts of progress in 
tire building. 

U. S. Latex-treated Web Cord, with its superior 
strength and flexibility—possible because of the Latex 
supplied by the U. S. Rubber Plantations. 

U. S. Sprayed Rubber—the purest, most uniform 
rubber known—also made possible by the United 
States Rubber Company's plantation development. 

U. S. Low-Pressure Tread—one of a number of fac- 
tory triumphs—permitting proper cushioning pres- 
sure without danger of early and uneven tread wear. 

For greater comfort, better car protection, easier 
steering, quicker braking, longer service— 

Equip with Royal Cord Balloons—“ the Balloon 
Tire Principle at its Best.” 


United States @} Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 











926, U. S. Rubber Co. 
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Homes for those with courage to build 


How these Lehigh Prize Homes will help 
you realize your home-building hopes 


N “Ye olden days” the knight was bold and his re- 
ward came as the result of courage. So it is today— 
lenty, power, i ~are sought and won—or lost 
if courage lags. Timidity and procrastination often 


cause the postponement of building a home. No longer, 
however, need the joy and satisfaction of building be 


delayed. Now you have a real incentive to plan your 
home. The Lehigh Home Competition has brought to 
you plans to help you realize your homebuilding hopes. 
These 28 plans were selected as prize winners, from 
hundreds of designs submitted by architects from all 
over the country. 


HIS two-story home by 

H. A. Surman, Detroit, 
Mich., was awarded second 
prize. The Lehigh program, 
of building demonstration 
homes, calls for the building 
of this one near Chicago. 
This home, with the 27 
other prize-winning plans, 
is illustrated in the book 
“98 Better Homes.” Mail 


coupon for your copy. 
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Another one of 
the LEHIGH homes 
being built 
for inspection 








B &.. E home pictured here is one of the 28 
prize winners. It is now being built by the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company in New 
York and in Kansas City. Other homes are 
being built for inspection at convenient points 
near Chicago and Birmingham. 

Step by step, the progress of each home is be- 
ing watched by thousands of homebuilders, 
architects and contractors in these cities. The 
beauty of these homes, their economy of con- 
struction, is being realized by a steadily in- 
creasing number of visitors. 

If you plan to build, you will want to know 
more about these 28 prize-winning homes. They 
combine these five essentials: 


1. Moderate Cost—without sacrificing any detail. 
2. Attractive Design— 

by the country’s leading architects. 
3. Skilful Planning— most convenient use of space. 
4. Permanence—concrete reduces repair bills. 
5. Fire-Safety—concrete minimizes fire hazard. 

Send the coupon for the book, “28 Better 
Homes,” which contains illustrations, floor plans 
and descriptions of the 28 prize-winning homes. 
It may contain the very home for which you 
have longed. It will give you a new standard by 
which to judge homes, new and old. J¢ contains 
practical advice on: 

Protecting your home investment; 60 things to 
watch during construction; How to read blueprints; 
Points on the relationship with your architect; How 
to secure an able contractor; How to secure, at mod- 
erate cost, the charming colored stucco effects so 
much in vogue; How to insure fire-safety; Methods 
of financing homebuilding; How to secure higher real 
estate appraisal value. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Look for the Blue-and-White 
Lehigh Sign, known from 
Coast to Coast,—the mark 
of the reliable dealer. He sells 
Permanent Satisfaction. 


Ts two-story 
design by 
Angus McD. Mc- 
Sweeney, of San 
Francisco, Calif., 
was awarded the 
first prize. This 
plan is being used 
in constructing 
prize homes in 
the vicinity of 
New York and 
Kansas City. 
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Make an early start—save money 


The question of financing need not delay you. 
Your bank or building loan association will 
gladly suggest an easy way to finance the con- 
struction of your home. Start now and benefit by: 


1. Making financial arrangements before building 
money is in brisk demand. 

2. Having sufficient time to choose an ideal site. 

3. Securing a competent contractor. 

4. Giving the contractor time to secure the best 
labor, buy materials more advantageously, arrange 
deliveries to avoid costly delays of the rush season. 

5. Giving the building supply dealer time to ar- 
range in advance for the contractor’s needs. 


In this way, an early start insures building econ- 
omies, resulting in Permanent Satisfaction. 








20 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 


How to get PERMANENT SATISFACTION 
—whatever you build 


1—The first essential, when you build, is 
to get Dependable Materials. Precautions 
should be taken. The dealer who insists on 
carrying Lehigh Cement for you, often does 
so in the face of constant pressure to offer 
you the “just as good” brand. Is it not 
reasonable to expect such a dealer to pro- 
tect your interests in other ways by han- 
dling a line of thoroughly Dependable Ma- 
terials? 

Let the Blue-and-White Lehigh Sign guide 
you to a reliable dealer. 


2—Make sure to secure Competent Work- 
manship. A good contractor will save you 
money through skilful building economies. 
He will put quality both where it can be 
seen at the start and where it will be noticed 
for its low repair expenses in the years to 
come. 

A point to remember in choosing a con- 
tractor: The contractor who insists on De- 
pendable Materials is more likely to hire 
competent help and to put skill and de- 
pendability into all that he builds. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
Allentown, Pa., Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, Ill., Spokane, Wash, 


District offices in principal cities throughout the United States 


END this coupon for 
the BOOK... 
**28 Better Homes”’ 
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Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
Box 27C, Allentown, Pa. 


Send me the book “28 Better Homes,” containing practical 
answers to home-builders’ problems. I enclose toc to cover 
handling and mailing. 


Name 


f Address 
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°cAll Work and gio ‘Play ; 


doesnt suit the 
World “Today 


Try baiancing work and play this year. 
Count that day lost that does not have 
its gleam of fun. 

Perhaps you can use a lot more enter- 
tainment. Don’t be starving for it un- 
awares |! 

There was a time when people were not 
sure whether it was worth while to go to 
the movies. Today if they stay at home 
a single week they know they will miss a 
wonderful Paramount Picture. 

Plenty of headliners in the cast and the 
whole photoplay a sumptuous work of art ! 

Paramount provides more and better 
entertainment for people alive.in 1926 
than any human beings ever saw before. 

Let your own theatre show you Para- 
mount Pictures and keep your dates with 
the good-time houses! 


When you know what Paramount has 
You seek what Paramount shows 


Anyone who enjoys great motion pictures and checks up where they come from, 
keeps a sharp eye on Paramount’s production program. 

Seeing great entertainment is merely a question of knowing what is being released 
and ‘when will it reach my theatre?” 

Here are six current Paramount Pictures you will enjoy to the last fade-out: 


“The Grand Duchess 
and the Waiter” A?) 
A Malcolm St. Clair Production 7 
with Adolphe Menjou and Florence Vidor. —— 


Pa Harold Lloyd in 
~ “For Heaven’s Sake’”’ 
Ne Directed by Sam Taylor 
Here is the prize package of the 


. 66 * 
BexHind THE FRONT 
with 
MARY BRLAN 
WALLACE BEERY * RAYMOND HATTON 
Here is the comic side of Army life in war- 
time picturized in a way that is aa a 
America hold its sides. Don’t miss W. 
Beery and Raymond Hatton in a runaway 
tank cavorting over No Man’s Land in 
search of the German Army, all unconscious 
that the war is over. The soup kitchens 
and chow lines are a riot in themselves. 
Somehow these two scapegrace 
boys win the audiences more than aan 
heroes, and the way they make love or war 
is the last word in irresponsible sincerity. 
An Edward Sutherland Production from 
a story by Hugh Wiley. 


Produced by 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. 
Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 
L Pictures : 


“iF IT 


surprise 
ciabiak, \ateahen, tightest oh tesserae} Go to the theatre 
as gloomy as a mummy and stay hey’ 


“The Vanishing American” ‘ 
with RICHARD DIX, Lois Wilson, Noah 7; 


Indian ranks with The Covered Wagon in fateful power 
and excitement. Don’t miss the mighty duel of Copper- 


From the play by Alfred Savoir. An aristocratic love- 
comedy set in the midst of the brilliant carnival of Paris 
night life. Here’s a trip to Paris that gives you more of 
the gay city than many a traveller gets. 


“The Song and Dance Man” 
e A Herbert Brenon Production 


4 with Tom Moore, Bessie Love and Harrison 

‘*" Ford. From George M. Cohan’s famous 
comedy success. Real romance lives and throbs within 
the make-believe of stage life, human beings loving 


and fighting and behind the grease-paint. 


“DANCING MOTHERS” 


who dances her way to freedom and love. Mere mate- 
rial prosperity divorced from happy, 
human comradeship will never chain any fro 
real woman, and “Dancing Mothers” 
shows you why in a show worthy of 
Paramount's greatest traditions 


"S APARAMOUNT PICTURE IT’S THE BEST SHOW IN TOWN/” 








(Continued from Page 126) 
over him. Yeah, I reckon we’re all kind of 
childish, inside. We like to see things glit- 
ter. We like to see a man look brave and 
fine. We like to think there is somebody we 
can just hand our troubles over to—some- 
body fit to be a king. 

“The noise like to blew the palace down. 
The politicians all come runnin’ out, but it 
was too late to stop the band wagon then; 
and you know how politicians are. They 
got right on and rode. They waved their 
arms and yelled as big as anybody—all but 
Suarez; you ought to seen his face. I edged 
around and poked him in the ribs and 
grinned, and he thought it was a gun and 
started cheerin’ like a good feller. 

“*Viva Luis!’ Yeah, I remember now; 
that was his name; Luis. Luis de Some- 
thin’ Somellera. I wore a fine new uniform 
at his coronation, I remember, and another 
one at his weddin’. She was certainly a 
beautiful young lady.” 

He stood a moment fumbling vaguely for 
a match, his eyes far off on things that he 
remembered; sighed and sat down. 

“Oh, well, this was a long time ago.” 

“How long did King Luis last?” I asked 
him. 

“About a minute,” he said gloomily. 
“’Course, the United States wouldn’t recog- 
nize a king, so these other republics 
wouldn’t, and the politicians knifed him in 
no time. Took his papa’s property and ran 
his folks out of the country. Suarez, he had 
the last laugh after all. My horse got a 
bullet in him and I had to hoof it the last 
forty miles; hadn’t been plenty of timber 
to hide in, I never would ’a’ got away. 

“Oh, well,” he sighed, “I reckon every 
young feller does fool things. I wouldn't 
let him get shot for fightin’ for his girl, but 
I turned right around and got him executed 
for a joke. It don’t seem near as funny as 
it did once.” 

He fell into gloomy silence. The siesta 
hour was over; peons went plodding by, 
flat-faced, sandal-footed Mayas, stupid sur- 
vivors of a race that had been great when 
Rome was new; from the weather-beaten 
shed of Number | Mill the noise of saws 
wailed off into the forest that hid the bones 
of palaces and temples. He sighed and rose, 
this tired old soldier of fortune; his decent 
black working pants were shiny where he 
sat. 

“ Sic transit gloria!"’ | murmured. 

“Huh?” said Ben Murchison, “ You say 
somethin’, Buck?” 


Vv 


O I WENT down the west coast on a 

flying trip—I meant it for a flying 
trip —to have a look at that mahogany. It 
took time; the world may be a little place, 
but it’s slow crawling there afound the 
bulge of it where trails are few. 

By horse to Puerto Barrios, by rail across 
to San José de Guatemala, by Pacific Mail 
to San Carlos, which is the principal sea- 
port of Vizeaya; by rail to Ciudad Viz- 
caya, crossing the great chasm of the Zorro 
Valley, and by horse again back north 
into the Department of Toloba, where 
Chunango is. 

At Ciudad Vizeaya I heard of Don 
Diego’s sudden fall.’ It was something of a 
sensation even there; Don Diego had been 
a power in those countries for twenty years. 
He was in prison, himself a victim to the 
machinery he had controlled so long. 

Ben Murchison cablea cheerfully: “ All 
right so far.” 

I met no politician named Suarez or 
Juarez. How should it have occurred to me 
that he might be laughing yet? Strolling at 
night in the plaza, listening to the band, I 
looked at the long facade of the presidential 
palace and wondered idly which of those 
many balconies might be the one where 
young Ben Murchison had bulged out. But 
that had been thirty years ago; the timber 
was what interested me now. The Minister 
of Hacienda, a courteous old gentleman 
named Mora, knew nothing of mahogany, 
but expressed entire willingness to take 
money for it if I should find any on public 
land. 





THE SATURDAY 


Vizeaya has no broad lowland such as 
Guatemala has; only a narrow ledge of 
jungle and this one low-swinging valley be- 
tween the first line of hills and the great 
inland ranges. Once, a million or a billion 
years ago, the Zorro Valley must have been 
a lake of melted snow three thousand feet 
above the sea. It kas no outlet but a giant 
fissure in the outer wall of hills, a steaming 
canyon five hundred yards wide at the bot- 
tom and a sheer half mile to the top. That’s 
where the Zorro finds its way to the Pacific, 
building with black sand and mud the 
delta on which Chunango sits. It falls five 
hundred feet in those ten miles; it is not 
navigable. 

North of the break the valley rises, broad- 
ening and flattening, a deep sheltered bowl 
rimmed by the upland mesa. That's where 
the mahogany is, at an elevation of about a 
thousand feet. Tolobaya, seat of the De- 
partment of Toloba, perches high above it 
on the inland side. 

An ancient town. It is not flat-roofed 
like most tropical towns; there is no adobe; 
the houses are of stone, sharp-gabled with 
wooden roofs, clinging to the mountain- 
side. The cobbled streets curl crookedly up 
hill and down, so steeply that the same 
three-storied house may have street en- 
trances on three sides, one for each floor. 
I remember that because of Henry Dowling 
and his daughter Alice. 

The way of it was this. I reached Tolo- 
baya just before sundown, shivering; if 
you've got malaria in you, that high thin 
air will bring it out. I washed in icy water 
and hurried into the bar of the mesén to get 
adrink. It warmed me somewhat, Trying 
more of the same, I stood watching an un- 
skillful billiard game three men were play- 
ing there. Cracked balls, you know, and 
one of those vast tables such as you find in 
towns like Tolobaya; the cues are seven 
feet long; they have to be. The players 
were two middle-class natives of the loafer 
type, and a stubby American in flannel 
shirt and battered boots and dirty, flat- 
brimmed gray hat. 

He eyed me tentatively and finally asked 
me to havea drink. As I was already hav- 
ing one, I asked him to have ene with me. 
He’d had quite a few already. His eye was 
blurred and his speech was blurred, and he 
steadied himself unobtrusively with a cue a 
foot and a half taller than he was. 

“Name's Dowl'n’. Well, here’s a go! 
Newcomer?” I admitted it. “Miner?” I 
denied it. “‘ You got a head, ol’-timer. Stay 
out of it. Crooks 'n’ lawyers. I’m waitin’ 
t’ kill him now,”’ he told me, his mind leap- 
ing a gap I didn’t try to bridge. “‘ You see 
that horse? You watch 'm for me, will 
you?” 

So I disengaged myself — I saw his friends 
edging over—and strolled out to watch that 
horse. It was a handsome horse, sleek and 
black and richly saddled, stirrup and cantie 
and headstall shining, even in the swiftly 
gathering dusk, with silver. The mesén 
fronts on the plaza, which is the market 
place and the civic center and the one com- 
paratively level spot in Tolobaya. Im- 
mediately in front of the mesén a row of 
street venders squatted over their mats on 
the cobblestones, most of them gathering 
up their little stocks of goods, about to shut 
up shop and go home. I shivered idly in 
the evening chill. 

“Excuse me,” said the man named Dow- 
ling, crowding past, “while I step out 'n’ 
kill that ——”’ 

What he said he was going to kill isn’t 
printable. A man was getting on the sleek 
black horse, ecantering across the plaza 
toward us, heading for the trail into the 
valley. Henry Dowling stepped out as 
advertised, his battered boots leaving a 
trail of scattered beans and garlic and pro- 
fanity across the venders’ mats. 

“Oyeme, Ramon Zufiiga!”’ 

That wasn't all he said; his opinion of 
Ramon Zufiga was violently uncompli- 
mentary and quite openly expressed. The 
man coolly drew rein and waited. An ha- 
cendado—a landed gentieman— by the look 
of him; a great one by his manner, which 
was high-headed and assured. 











EVENING POST 


Dowling launched a wide swing at his 
head with the butt of that seven-foot cue. 
The man caught it neatly in one hand—it 
must have hurt, at that—leaned swiftly in 
his stirrups and snatched Dowling’s collar 
and dragged his head against the saddle 
horn and knocked his hat off and proceeded 
to pummel his unprotected skull with the 
barrel of a long silver-plated revolver. 

It was none of my business of course. 
Dowling had begun it, too; but it isn’t 
human to stand and see a man hammered 
like that after he is out. He was out; no 
doubt about it; at the first thump his knees 
buckled, only the grip on his collar holding 
him up, his head bobbing limp at every 
whack. I suppose I ran. I know I was 
panting when I protested that enough was 
enough, 


The man paid no attention. I caught his | 
he wrenched it free and dropped | 


arm; 
Dowling and transferred his grip to my 
collar; my head bumped the saddle horn 
before I realized what was happening. He 
was quick and strong, that fellow. But I 
wasn’t drunk. I ducked against him and 
caught him around the waist and heaved. 
His knees clung as if they were welded to 
the horse, then slipped; but instead of fall- 








ing on his head he twisted catlike and fell on | 
all fours. I stamped on the hand that held | 


the revolver and snatched it up-—I didn’t 


want him to shoot me before I could get 


him to listen to reason. 
He got up quietly enough. I snapped the 


cartridges out of the revolver and returned 


it to him. 


‘*Caballero,” I said, ‘deeply I regret. Per- 


haps you had not noticed that the man had 
fainted.” 

Myself, I thought he was dead, huddled 
there beside that splendid, patient horse. 
The hacendado didn’t even glance at him, 
only stood breathing hard through nostrils 
that were tight with fury, his head up and 
his eyes fixed hard on mine. Brown eyes, 
hot and arrogant like a hawk's; it came to 
me that he was of the caste that doesn't 
have to worry about killing a shabby, 
drunken plaza miner more or less. A great 
landowner can do about as he pleases. 

Then I noticed what his hands were do- 
ing. Swiftly, methodically he was refilling 
the revolver with cartridges from his belt. 

A question of ethics here. Is it un- 
sportsmanlike to carry a gun where you can 
get it without the time-honored gesture of 
reaching back? Ben Murchison always 
thought so; most old-timers do. His argu- 
ment was, a gun was to keep you out of 
trouble, and how could it if people didn't 
know you had it? But I think he felt it 
was unsportsmanlike. Well, my hand was 
never so fast as his; I never liked a weight 
in my hip pocket pulling my clothes out of 
shape, and I could never wear a gun belt 
without feeling like a swashbuckler. A 
holster strapped under the left arm is more 
comfortable and much less conspicuous, 
especially in cities; 
slight gesture. 

** Caballero,” I said, ‘‘ mount and ride on.” 

His finger, ‘just slipping through the trig- 
ger guard as he snapped the silver revolver 
shut, stopped, receded; the silver muzzle, 


half lifted, dropped and slid into the holster. | 


“I have the honor,”’ he murmured, “to 
wish you a very good night. But not many 
of them, Sefior Yanqui.” 

He picked up his magnificent silver- 
braided hat and without another glance at 
either Dowling or me, mounted and rode 
off. There wasn’t much chance of his shoot- 
ing from a distance in that fading light; 
besides, as he receded I became aware of 
spectators moving up. I could hear Dow- 
ling breathing. 

At least he wasn’t dead yet. 

“Somebody bring a medico,’’ I said. 

“There is none, sefior.”’ 

“Only the barber, sefior. He does bleed- 
ing.” 

Dowling was doing plenty of bleeding 
without the aid of the barber. I tried to 
find out how badly he was hurt, but the 
light was too dim. 

“Who knows where this man lives?” 

(Continued on Page 133) 


and it takes a very | 
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Church 


A bathroom luxury 
everyone can afford 


r you lived in one of those pala- 

tial apartments on Park Avenue, 
in New York City, where you have 
to pay $2,000.00 to $7,500.00 a 
year rent, you still couldn't have 
a better toilet seat in your bath- 
room than they have —the Church 
Sani-white Toilet Seat which you 
can afford to have right now. 


-Adds new beauty 


Tae improvement in appearance 
made by a spotlessly clean, all 
white toilet seat is certainly sur- 
prising. Its beauty and refinement 
are qualities every woman wants 
in her bathroom—a room she can 
be proud to have guests use 


The Church Toilet Seat is all- 
white and stays white permanent ly 
a sanitary scat that washes as easily 
as porcelain, Its white surface 1s 
neither varnish, paint nor enamel, 
but a durable sheathing as hand- 
some as ivory. It won't crack, 
splinter, chip, wear off or stain 
You can install it yourself on your 
toilet in a few minutes and easily 
take it off and reinstall it if you 
move to another house or apart- 
ment. Obtainable at all plumbers’. 


SEND FOR ‘*An Easy Way to Make 
a Bathroom More Attractive” 


Tus is the title of an attractively ilustrated 
little book of sixteen pages, just off the press, 
that tells the story of the interesting way in 
which one woman discovered how to make 
her bathroom more attractive. If you have 
sometimes wished that your own bathroom 
looked a little more at- 
tractive, this book will 
certainly be of value to 
you, and it is PREE 
Send for a copy, to 
gether with a free sam- 
ple of Sani-white 
Sheathing. Tear out 
the coupon now and 
mail today. C. F., 
Church Mfg. Co., 
Dept P6, Holyoke, 
Mase 
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CHURCH MPG. CO,, 
Dept. F6, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Note how much the 
charm of this sun room 
depends on the floor 
This floor is one of the 
newest designs in 
Armstrong's Linoleum 
— Marbleized Inlaid 
pattern No. 0283 











These N ew designs lead 
fashion in floors ~ 


designers lead the way with a new idea in 
floors— Marbleized Inlaid Linoleum. Patterns 
that stir your imagination, Prices that tempt 


your purse, sig we es i 


(REA IONS, every one, and all in good taste! No 
~ wonder these newest designs in Armstrong's Lino- 
leum have caught the eyes of decorators and captured 
the interest of architects! 

“Armstrong's Marbleized Inlaids’’ they are called. 
“Marbleized” because the colors are richly blended in 
1 soft, striated effect so restful to the eye. “Inlaid 
because every single color in the design runs clear 
through to the burlap back 

They come in different color combinations and 
designs—-black squares set off by alternate squares of 
two-roned gray; blue and gray squares completely 
marbleized with lighter shades of these same tones 

colors and designs to start you planning rooms your 
triends will envy 

The old virtues of Armstrong's Linoleum —the 
case with which it can be cleaned, the years and 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


over builders’ deadening felt) and waxed and 
polished as needed —are all part of these new 
marbleized floor designs. 


Inexpensive—long-lasting, too! 


All this might sound costly—/t isn't! You can lay 
one of these smart new floors for but little more 
than you would pay to restore a worn wood floor. 
But what a difference in the effect—and you 
have a brand new floor that should last as long 
as your house itself. Good furniture and depart- 
ment store merchants will show 
you these newest designs in Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. When you 
stop to see them, picture in your 
mind's eye one of these pattern 
floors in yourown home, your fab- 
ric rugs spread over its smoothly 
polished surface, your furniture 
in place. Then you will truly 
realize the beauty of these newest 
Armstrong's creations. There are 
many to choose from, and pretty 
printed patterns, too. 


for Every Floor in the House 


PLAIN a 


INLAID a 
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Above — Another 
Armstrong Marble- 
ized Inlaid pattem 





PRINTED 


Marbleized Inlaid 
lesign No. 427 










No. 352 


Left — Armstrong’ 
Marble Inlaid 
pattern No. 79 


Interior Decorator to help you 


Hazel Dell Brown, in charge of our Bu- 
reau of Interior Decoration, will gladly 
help you “do over’ any rooms you de- 
scribe. She will send you lithographs of 
linoleum floors which will look best in 
your home, together with samples of 
draperies and wall colors to match. No 
charge for this service. 

This bureau will also send you a practical book 
on home decoration—‘“Floors, Furniture, and 
Color,” by Agnes Foster Wright, the well-known 
decorator. Just enclose 25c with your letter to 
cover mailing costs (60c in Canada). Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
817 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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(Continued from Page 131) 

They all did, by the answering murmur. 
But nobody offered to do anything. I took 
his shoulders and told them to take his feet, 
and so we carried Henry Dowling home. 
We stumbled up a narrow curling street to 
a door at the top of a three-storied house. 
A little girl—eleven, she was at this time, 
but with skirts reaching to her thin ankles 
and a black rebozo clutched in native fashion 
around her head—dashed out at us, de- 
manding, “‘A quien traien?’”’ 

“Tu papa, chica.” 

She caught Dowling’s shoulder, shaking 
him, crying quaintly in English, “ You hear 
me now, papa! Stand up now! You're all 
right, old-timer. Get up on your legs and 
walk like a man!” 

“Don’t do that,’ I told her. “‘ He’s hurt. 
Run tell your mother to fix a bed for him.” 

She dived into the house. We followed 
her. In semidarkness, we stumbled past 
what seemed to be a dining table to the 
room where she was lighting a smoky lamp 
and pulling back the covers of a sagging 
bed. 

A bystander’s voice suggested that we 
should ntuffle his head to keep the harm- 
ful air away from him. I countermanded 
that and there we stood. 

“‘Where’s your mother?” I asked the 
child. 

“Dead,” she said laconically. 

Then, bringing the lamp, she saw the 
blood on Henry Dowling’s face and began 
suddenly to cry. 

‘Que le ha pasa’o? Which of you has hit 
my papa?”’ 

**None of us, chica. 
Zufiga.” 

“T told you so, papa! I told youso!” she 
wailed. 

“This Sefior Americano unhorsed Don 
Ramon and threw him in the street and 
kicked him,” said a woman solemnly. 

The child almost stopped crying, staring 
at me. I took advantage of her attention 
to tell her to bring water and a clean cloth. 
The good Lord knows I am no skillful 
nurse, but nobody else seemed to have any 
better idea what todo. I washed the blood 
from the cuts as best I could; it was only 
oozing now. I had no way of telling 
whether his skull was fractured. I asked 
the child if there was any disinfectant in 
the house. 

“What's disinfectant?” 

“Bring all the medicine you’ve got.” 

She brought it. Cough sirup and castor 
oil. 

The bystanders, bored, drifted out while 
I was clumsily bandaging Dowling’s head 
with strips torn from an old nightshirt. 
The child stood by me, not crying, but only 
watching me with heavy eyes. 

“Ts he hurt bad?” 

“T hope not.” 

Dowling breathed slowly, noisily; a hor- 
rible sound, I thought, for a child to hear. 

‘‘What’s your name?”’ I asked by way of 
diversion. 

“Alice.” After a moment she asked 
politely, “‘What’s yours?” 
“Buck,” I told her. 

I finished my bandaging, and there was 
nothing to do but sit and listen to that hor- 
rible breathing. 

“You know Alice in Wonderland?” I 
asked her awkwardly. 

“Who's she?” 

“A little girl about your size,”’ I said. 
“One day she was sitting out under a tree 
with her sister, reading a book, and a 
white rabbit came by and looked at his 
watch ——” 

“Whose watch?” said Alice. 

‘The rabbit’s. He took it out of his vest 
pocket and looked at it and said, ‘Oh, my 
ears and whiskers! I shall be late for tea!’ 
and popped down a rabbit hole. And Alice 
was so curious that she ran and popped 
down the rabbit hole too. Sure you 
don’t know the story?” 

“You’re making it up,’ said Alice. 
“Rabbits can’t talk, nor drink tea, nor tell 
what time it is, nor wear clothes.” 

“This one could,” I said. “‘That’s what 
made her curious.” 


It was Don Ramon 


“Well, she couldn’t get into a rabbit 
hole,” said Alice, ‘not if she was anywhere 
near as big as I am.” 

“This was a big rabbit hole,” I main- 
tained stoutly. ‘It went down and down 
and down, and it was full of shelves with 
jam and jelly. And, oh, yes, I forgot to say 
the rabbit wore white gloves.” 

Lewis Carroll would have turned in his 
grave—if he is in his grave—to hear the 
patchwork I made of his immortal yarn, 
getting it wrong end to, inventing, im- 
provising what I couldn’t remember; but 
this child called Alice liked it. She listened 
incredulously at first, but finally it dawned 
on her that it was just foolery, and she 
wriggled in her chair and grinned —sitting 
there at the foot of the bed, her feet failing 
by three inches to touch the floor, appar- 
ently not noticing that stertorous sound at 
all. And it came to me that she was used 
to it. That’s the way a man breathes when 
he is drunk. 

When I finished, she sighed and slipped 
briskly to the floor. 

“Well,” she said, “I guess I better get 
some supper. You like fried eggs?” 

I can’t tell you how it hit me—this 
eleven-year-old woman doing the best she 
knew. Sunburned and rough-skinned, her 
green eyes big in her thin face, unnaturally 
mature. Of course she didn’t realize what 
she was up against; no child could; but she 
was standing up to it just the same. I told 
her to wait, and galloped down to the mesén 
and told them to send up large quantities of 
food. And by the way they looked at me 
and hurried, I knew my encounter with 
Don Ramon Zufiiga had made me a per- 
sonage. 

“Who is Don Ramon Zufiiga?”’ I asked 
them. 

**An hacendado, sefior.”’ 

And that was all I could get out of them. 
The humble ones are too wary to speak un- 
guardedly to strangers about the great men 
of their world. So I went back and asked 
Alice. 

“Don’t you know who 
Zufiiga is?’’ she marveled. ‘“‘He’s—why, 
he’s Don Ramon Zufiiga! He’s the man 
that took papa’s mine away from him. 
He’s—why, he’s rich! Didn’t you know it? 
Say,” she said, a thought striking her, “you 
kicked him—and didn’t know who he was? 
Say, you better make tracks out of this 
country quick!” 

Supper came and we ate. Even in the 
cluttered dining room I could hear Dow- 
ling’s breathing. 

“Did you ever hear,” I asked her, “about 
the time Alice walked through the looking- 
glass?”’ 

“No,” she said mirthfully, “‘but I s’pose 
you did. Go ahead, old-timer. Spill it.” 

I spilled it. It tickled her at first, the 
idea of a place where everything worked 
backward; but most of the characters were 
too strange for her. She didn’t know any- 
thing about chess, even when I translated 
the names into Spanish. Her eyelids 
drooped. I brought the story hastily to a 
close, and she yawned — curiously babylike, 
that yawn. 

“Your bedtime, isn’t it?"’ I asked. 

“What about you, old-timer? You got a 
place to sleep?”’ 

“T’ll just stick around,” I said, “and see 
that your father gets along all right. You 
go on to bed.” 

“Oh, he'll sleep it off,’’ said the child 
called Alice. 

Dowling did seem to be breathing more 
quietly. But I honestly didn’t believe any 
human skull could stand the pounding he'd 
got; I was afraid she’d wake and find him 
dead or something. So I made her go, and 
lighted my pipe and sat down by Dowling’s 
bed. Dowling himself woke me, groaning. 

The gray of dawn was in the air. Dow- 
ling sat on the edge of the bed, his head 
between his hands, groaning. 

“How do you feel?”’ I asked him. 

He stared at me. I guess he hadn't 
noticed I was there. 

“Rotten,” he said at length. 

It seemed a perfectly normal answer. I 
uncramped my chilled frame and went to 


Don Ramon 
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the window and opened it and got a lungful 
of keen fresh air. It was cold but bracing, 
very different from the sick, slack inner 
chill of malaria. Under the window the 
gabled roofs fell steeply away, mist curling 
upward from their peaks; yonder, far down, 
the vast green floor of the valley stretching 
away into the blue of seaward hills, half 
veiled with melting streamers of the morn- 
ing mist. That was the timber I had come 
so far to see. 

The sun popped out. Dowling came and 
stood unsteadily by me. 

“Zufliga beat me up, didn’t he?” 

“He certainly did,” I agreed. “Feel all 
right—considering?”’ 

He nodded, gazing out the window, his 
black-stubbled face cut into seams with 


dissipation and bitterness and pain. The | 


child called Alice came into the room, bare- 
footed and in her nightgown. 

“Papa,” she cried, “you missed it! You 
ought to hear this old-timer. He does make 
up the damnedest lies!” 

“Go back to bed,” growled Dowling, “ or 
put on your clothes.” 

So I went on about my business. The 
timber, I learned from the local recorder of 
deeds, was not public domain. It belonged 


to various estates, He mentioned the names | 
including Don Ramon | 
Zufiiga, cutting a thoughtful eye at me as | 


of the owners, 


he did so. But he didn't mention any 
politician named Suarez or Juarez. How 
should it have occurred to me that the name 
was not Suarez or Juarez—-no more like 
these than Williams is like Wilson or John- 
son? This Don Ramon Zufiga, now, 
couldn’t have been a day more than forty 
years old. 
vi 

O WONDER it doesn’t rain much in 

that sheltered bow] of hills. 
need to rain; the air is warm and wet like 
steam. Riding there, you must light one 
cigarette from the butt of another to keep 
off mosquitoes; if they bite you, take quinine 
and hope for the best—hope it is malaria 
and not yellow fever. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has not yet educated the 
Indians of the Zorro Valley. 

Nobody lives down there but Indians. 
Iquiques mostly, I guess. They know very 
little Spanish; my mozo, a half-breed I'd 
hired along with the horses in Ciudad 


Vizcaya—you mustn't travel without a | 


servant if you are anybody—-communicated 


with them by grunts and signs; but I don’t | 
believe they understood him any better | 
than they did me. They didn’t know whose | 
land they lived on. They said vaguely that | 


it belonged to ‘the master.” Asked where 
he lived, they’d point vaguely toward the 
mesa and say “Por to’ la vere’a"”’; which is 
to say, all the way up the trail. 

The belt of elevation where mahogany 
can grow is narrow there. It seemed a small 
tract after the limitless forests of Peten; 
but there was certainly enough for my life- 
time, to say nothing of Ben Murchison’s. 
The oil men had not exaggerated. I never 
saw such trees or dreamed of mahogany in 
so dense a stand. If transportation to the 
coast proved feasible, and if the timber 
rights could be acquired at any reasonable 
figure, we could laugh at losing our con- 
cession in Peten. 


It doesn’t | 


That first day I only worked hastily | 


across the valley, with side excursions where 
the ground was open enough. I knew 
better than to spend the night down there, 
Sweating along the trail from Tolobaya to 
Chunango, skirting the jungle above the 
bend of the Zorro, two hours before sunset 
we came to a steep twisting trail that 
climbed the seaward hills. It had to go 
somewhere; and toiling “ por to’ la vere'a,”’ 


we came out again to high clean air and | 


open sky. 


These little feathered ink marks on the | 
map will give you no hint of the majestic | 


scale on which those hills are built; no hint 
of that great sudden spread of distances. A 
man can breathe. Westward the cool trans- 
lucent arch of the Pacific hangs against the 
sky, like a dim planet rising, incredibly 
high. Eastward the blue-green chasm of 
the valley becomes a detail; it almost seems 
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for the skin to heal from the 
ettects of shaving. 

| ... After shaving . . . How the face 
smarts. Burns. (Torn open pores! 
Nicks! Hair spikes!) 

More than a 24-hour healing process 
is necessary for tender skins. 

Men... that’s why we made In 
gram'sShaving Cream. Daily mutilation 
of tender skins demanded this: 4 cream 
that cools and soothes... while you shave. 

A brand new ingredient in Ingram’s 
Shaving Cream makes this possible. No 
hot towels—lotion—fancy time-wasters 
necessary. Complete in itself. 


7 Shaves FREE 

It’s been tried—by thousands of men 
with tender skin. /?’s proved itself. But 
note this: 

Don’t buy this cream yet. Accept 

at our expense. Be sure of it. 

Your 7 free cool shaves are waiting 
for you at the drug store. Get them 
today ... and see. 
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ey out ay your car/ 
because of a Leaking Radiator 


SK ANY service manager what a dry 

radiator will do to your car. All 

agree that one serious overheating 

takes years from a car’s life. The engine is 
never again as efficient. 


The Coast 
of Radiator Neglect 


Radiator leaks, rust and scale 
are causes of engine over 

heating—thinaed cil in the 
cylinders, ircreaced friction 
and reduced power. Serious 
overheating causes scored 
cylinders, perhaps “freezing” 
causing au expensive engine 
repair job and takes as much 
as $000 miles from the life of 
a car. Pouring cold water 
into « hot, dry radiator (re- 
sulting from an unexpected 
leak on the road) may cause a 
cracked or distorted cylinder 
block. lasure your caragainst 
these dangers by the regular 
use of “XX” Liquid. 


The cost of neglect is trouble and need- 
less repair bills. The cost of insurance is 
a $1.25 can of “X” Liquid. 


Keep “X” in your tool box—there is no 
more dependable tool when the radiator 
leaks. ““X" mixes with the water, seeping 
out through every leak, making a repair 
as tough and permanent as the metal it- 
self. It frees the delicate tubes from clog- 
ging rust, sludge and scale. 


Insist on “X” in the orange container — the 
original patented radiator liquid used and en- 
dorsed for years by automotive engineers and 
large fleet owners. Used by the United States 
Air Service on every endurance test from the 
Trans-Atlantic Flight to the MacMillan Arctic 
Expedition, and for years by General Electric, 
Rncstenn Tel. & Tel., Standard Oil, etc., 
assurance to you that “X” 
safeguard your car. 


is the safe way to 


Get a can of “X”" today. Accept no substitutes. 





For Fords, Stars, 
Chevrolets, ete. 
Use 75c Size 


For Larger Cars 
Use $1.25 Size 








“X" isa LIQUID which cannot 
clog. It is harmless to metals, 
rubber and leather. 

“X”" works just as well with 
alcohol in the radiator 

“Over Three Million Cans 
Seld Every Year” 


“Nr adsolutely guaranteed ona 
money-back basis. Lf your dealer 
cannot supply vou, write ms direct 
“X" LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th St., New York 
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that you could throw a stone to Tolobaya, 
so far the mountains reach behind it, rising 
range on range into the silver, ageless peace 
of ice and snow. A man seems little, time 
itself is dwarfed in the magnificence of 
God’s raw handiwork. 

That’s where the hacienda of Caoba lies. 
Asimple place; thick weather-beaten walls, 
solid, eternally calm they seem to me in 
memory; great weather-beaten doors, tall 
for a man on horseback, thick for defense 
but open to any man who comes in peace; 
old pavements and old houses, a people 
whose customs have the simple certainty of 
long use. They made us welcome. They 
sent my horses to the corral, my mozo to the 
servants’ quarters; and the master of the 
place—Fernando Fernandez del Valle, 
gray-eyed, gray-bearded, scholarly —offered 
me the head of his own table. 

“My house, such as it is,”’ 
yours.” 

I used to laugh at such exaggerated forms. 
True, he didn’t expect me to take his place 
at the table or to sell his house; but the 
courtesy was rea!. Out there they think in 
leagues instead of city blocks, in journeys of 
a day instead of miles; neighbors are not so 
many but that every stranger is a friend. 
How can you welcome a stranger better 
than with established forms? 

A peaceful place, it seemed. I remember 
the massive old table, Fernando the pa- 
triarch at its head; Rufo, the youngest son, 
beside me, trying manfully ‘o hide his 
young curiosity about me and the world; 
the stout and motherly Dofia Constanza, 
anxious only that I should have enough to 
eat; Aunt Trini, thin, gray-haired and 
aloof, very formal after the Spanish manner; 
and across from me, properly lowering her 
dark lashes when I looked at her, Rita— 
Margarita Constanza Ascension del Valle, 
not the youngest daughter but the only 
unmarried one. 

When she looked down demurely at her 
plate I could notice the clear beauty of her 
brow, the sheen of her black hair, the sober 
curve of her soft mouth; but when her 
eyes met mine for a second I forgot that 
she was beautiful. Strange eyes. You had 
to call them gray, yet they were almost 
black; disturbing eyes, with little amber 
lights that came and went; gray like the 
storm clouds on Vizcayan hills, lit with 
some hidden, sleeping flame of violence. I 
couldn’t help wondering how that storm 
would be if it should break. 

She was twenty years old. Twenty and 
not yet married! Does that seem shocking 
to you? It did to them. 

Hier advanced age gave her a little liberty. 
After supper she did not retire, but sat with 
us in the cool dimness of the colonnade 
about the patio, where starlight drifted 
through old arches and a fountain lulled 
you with its murmuring. 

She did not talk; a woman does not talk 
with strangers like myself. I only felt her 
sitting there, quiet yet strangely, beauti- 
fully alive. 

Her father seemed to be something of a 
philosopher. 

“Young men are fools,”” he said. “Be 
not offended, caballero; but consider the 
case of yourself. You come, you say, in 
search of timber—to this distant and diffi- 
cult place. Is there no timber in your own 
United States?”’ 

“Mahogany, no,” I said. “‘ Besides, there 
is more profit to be earned in difficult 
places.” 

“Profit?” said Don Fernando dryly. 
“Ah, yes, I have heard it said that you 
Yanquis live for profit. You, admitting it, 
have turned your back on the richest coun- 
try in the world; the young men of other 
races, accusing you, hurry thither to reap 
the dollar where it grows thickest. Do you 
not smell a lack of logic in it?” 

“Some men,” I said, “are content to 
trade in dollars; others find satisfaction in 
creating wealth—secking the hidden treas- 
ure, bringing to use the natural riches of 
the earth.” 

“For profit? Bah!’ said Don Fernando. 
“That is a lie we tel! ourselves when we are 
young: ‘I shall be old some day and have 
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much need of comfort; let me hurry to get 
money before my powers fail!’ Well, it is 
true, all men grow old. But no young man 
believes it. How can a young man know he 
will be old? He sees old men about him, 
yes. He sees elephants, too, yet can he 
picture how it feels to be an elephant? 

“No, my friend; it is the old men who 
put those words into his mouth. He knows 
old men are wise—that is, the old men tell 
him so—and he gets money to save his face 
with them. But it will never buy the thing 
he truly seeks.”’ 

“Love?” I said, not knowing yet the 
measure of his mind. 

“Mystery,” said Don Fernando. 

I half remember Rufo squirming as if he 
wished to speak but dared not. He was 
eighteen; but parental discipline is strong 
in families like that; an eighteen-year-old 
boy is still a boy and must be silent when 
his father speaks. 

“A brute of the forest,”’ said Don Fer- 
nando, “‘is content with food for his stom- 
ach, his mate, shelter from storms, a familiar 
hunting ground. A brute knows what he 
hunts. He can see the horizon, but he does 
not wonder what nameless things may lie 
beyond it. He feels no need for wonder. A 
brute is curious only about what threatens 
or may threaten, profits or may profit him. 

“That is how man is different. When a 
man knows, or thinks he knows, all that 
lies near him, then he must go beyond. Let 
him be fed and warm and all secure; he 
will forsake all that he has to seek that 
which he does not know—seek things to 
wonder at. What holds no secret seems to 
him an empty place.” 

“Then what he seeks,’’ I said, 
is unattainable?” 

“Tt is the penalty of being half divine, 
and only half.” 

I said sardonically, ‘The old men tell 
us so!’” 

“Eh, well!” said Don Fernando. “I am 
no priest, only an old man with the memory 
of many follies. It may be so. Maybe we 
run like squirrels in a cage, going nowhere. 
Certainly all horizons are the same when 
one is old.” 

“That is a sad philosophy,” I said. 

“How so?” said Don Fernando. “If it 
is a cage, then there is something that is not 
a cage. And if this life be all—do not tell 
the padre I have said so—at least the sleep 
of weariness is grateful. The recompense of 
age is peace; to fill old nostrils with the 
memory of courage and illusion, being no 
longer tortured by it.” 

“Little by little,’ I said, “seeking they 
know not what, young fools are conquering 
this great world.” 

“‘And when they shall have conquered 
it—what then?” 

“The stars!” I said, for they come close 
about that hacienda in the hills, clear and 
alive and wonderful. 

“Vainglorious youth!” said Don Fer- 
nando, laughing. ‘“‘Thestars? Even today, 
I hear, men learn them, weigh them, meas- 
ure them. They are no more than other 
suns and other worlds. 

“No, my friend; the answer is not there. 
Go, bump your seeking nose against the 
very wall of heaven, and then come back 
and turn your wonder on yourself, a man. 
What makes you seek? What gives you the 
power and the sleepless need to wonder? 
You name it; you do not discover it. In- 
ward and inward lies a place of seeking 
greater than the darkness yonder; inward; 
there lies the limitless adventure! Basta,’’ 
he said, “enough! Answer me now, but 
honestly, and I will show you why I say 
young men are fools. When you lived in 
your father’s house, in your own pueblo, 
what color of the sunset used to call to you 
and say there was more room elsewhere to 
seek —for profit?” 

I had almost forgotten. 
surrendering. 

“A song,” I said. 
name.” 

Rita del Valle stirred in the dimness, 
hesitant. 

“ A—song, setior?”’ 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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The Series 93 Davis 4-Door 
6-cylinder Sedan 
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The Series 93 Davis 3-Passenger 
6-cylinder Coupe 





A REAL 4-DOOR SEDAN 
OR A SMART COUPE 


only 21285 


to the ground — fairly skims along — the 


OW 
I 4 absolute limit in low swung design. 


Four house-size doors on the sedan — no crawling 
over — no need to go in or out sideways — no bark- 
ing of shins or cussing. 


Ample room for five full grown human beings in the 
sedan or three in the coupe — ride from sun-up to 
bedtime without an ache or cramp. 


turns entirely around without switch- 
slips in and out of tight park- 


Compact 
backs in a city street 
ing spaces easily. 


Not a suggestion of cheapness in finish, fittings, up- 
holstery or workmanship — attractive inside and out. 








Surprisingly light and perfectly balanced — the tires 
break mileage records — the gas bill is easy on your 


pocketbook. 


All the power, pep and speed any man wants — no 
laboring on the hills — no hesitancy in the getaway 
a pacemaker on the open road. 


Absolute dependability —- Davis Red Seal Conti- 
nental Motor, Delco Electrical Equipment, Ross Cam 
and Lever Steering, Lockheed 4-Wheel Hydraulic 
Brakes, genuine Duco Finish and “ Built of the Best” ‘ 
throughout. 





Dealers: If you're interested in value as well as price, this 
new Davis is your car to sell, Write us. 


George W. Davis Motor Car Company 
Richmond, Indiana 






The Davis Line Consists of. : 


series 02 Series 93 


Imperial Sedan #1795 $-Door Sedan $1285 
4-Door Sedan #1595 $-Passenger Coupe $1285 
Man-O’-War Roadster .#1495 5-Passenger Touring. . .#1285 


Legionnaire Touring. . $1495 F.0O. B. Factory, plus tax 
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Clean Coal 
at Port Ivory 


T PORT IVORY, the great Procter and 

Gamble Plant on Staten Island, New 

York, Consolidation Clean Coal is used in 
making “997% pure” Ivory soap. 


Year after year the high purity and low 
price of Ivory soap remain constant —an 
achievement possible only with the most 
painstaking selection of raw materials— 
selection for value. 


But buying clean coal is not a matter of 
consistency for consistency’s sake. It means 
definite-economy—more heat for less money 
and higher plant efficiency. 


Consolidation Clean Coal reaches Port 
Ivory free from non-combustible visible 
impurities, low in ash, high in heat. 





THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
eMunson Building — New York Ciry 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bidg 
NORFOLK, VA. Nat'l Bank of Com. Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bidg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 830 South Canal Street FAIRMONT, W. VA Watson Bldg. 
f LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldgs 
fices 
Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat'l Bank Bldg 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat'l Bank Pldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Srreet 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg 


Sales Agents < TORONTO, CANADA Empire Coal Company, Lrd., Royal Bank Bldg. 
{ GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 
G Copyrighted by the Consolidation Coal Company, Inc., 1926 
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(Continued from Page 134) 

“The song of a vagabond,” I told her. 
“Once in the night ——” 

But how can you tell of a vision when 
you do not see it any more? In years and 
weariness I had forgotten it. Nothing re- 
mained but fact; 
truth. 

I had to finish flippantly. 

“Tloved a woman. That is usual, verdad? 
Also as usual, there came another man, a 
lean strong wanderer with the mark of far 
countries on him, strange words in his 
mouth. She saw his eyes of loneliness; I 
heard his talk. I was a mere poblano, a 
townsman, fat and dull ——” 

“You are not fat,” said Rufo, wriggling 
in his chair. 

I had to laugh. Eh, well! Nothing was 
lost. You cannot sell a vision in the lumber 
market. 

“Who, by the way,’’ I asked them, “‘is 
Don Ramon Zufiiga?” 

Nobody answered. The fountain seemed 
suddenly louder. You know the quality of 
silence when you know you've made an 
awful blunder without knowing what it is? 
I made some inane remark to try to carry 


the fact was not the . 
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over, but the constraint was not eased. 
Don Fernando answered politely; politely, 
no more. Dofia Trini rose, saying with cold 
formality, ‘I retire. With your permission, 
caballero.”’ 

“You have it, sefiora,”” I answered, won- 
dering what it was all about. 

We had all risen. Dofia Constanza went 
to her. 

“TI accompany thee, sister. With per- 
mission, sefior.”” 

“You have it, sefiora.” 

“Good night, sefior.” That was Rita’s 
hesitant soft voice; her little hand was 
warm and vital, like those strange dark 
eyes. 

“Good night, sefior!”” That was Rufo, 
very stiff; he didn’t offer his hand; his 
tone implied, “And good-by!” 

Only Don Fernando offered any excuse. 

“The day has been heavy. Is there any- 
thing you require, caballero? There are 
candles in your room, and water. May you 
sleep well.” 

“And you,” I said mechanically. 

The fountain kept on murmuring. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


JAZZ 


(Continued from Page 29) 


than a large mute, which is what we call 


| rather “sloppy.” 


One interesting device used with the 


trombone I must mention. This is achieved 


by holding the bell of the instrument to the 


| small end of a phonograph horn, with a re- 








sult that has almost the qualities of a bary- 
tone voice. The saxophones, to my way of 
thinking, can come the nearest of any in- 
strument to reproducing the human mas- 
culine voice. In trained hands the clarinets 
are equally adept in simulating the femi- 
nine voice. Both brass and wood winds 
ean produce laughter that is uncannily 
realistic. 

Some trick stuff is all right and some is 
in the very worst possible taste. For in- 
stance, a man who wires a mouth organ to 
his face as a solo instrument and uses the 
piano to accompany himself is making him- 
self ridiculous. If your trick stuff is clever, 
use it. If not, keep away. 

One of the qualities in the musician that 
the jazz orchestra has developed is inge- 
nuity. If he feels that he needs a certain 
sound from his instrument, he puts his 
hand or his foot in it, or goes and gets a 
beer bottle, if nothing else is at hand. 


The Derby Mute 


The orthodox have, I think, been pretty 
well shocked by the employment of curious 
devices for altering the tonal quality of cer- 
tain ancient and respected instruments. 
Somebody has suggested that this is be- 
cause the mechanism is often rather baldly 
exposed. With the new mutes, perhaps this 
will eventually be improved. As a matter of 
fact, not nearly all the jazz stunts are new. 
For instance, the derby mute goes back to 
1832, when Hector Berlioz directed the 
clarinetist at a certain passage in his Lelio, 
Ou Le Retour A La Vie, to wrap the in- 
strument in a leather bag to “give the 
sound of the clarinet an accent as vague 


| and remote as possible.” 


The glissando of the trombone occurs in 
the orchestral score of Schinberg’s Pelleas 
et Melisande, written in 1902 when jazz 
was as yet entirely unknown. Schinberg 
is also the father of the flutter on the 
trombone—that is, very rapid tonguing on 
the same note. And Stravinsky, in the days 
when jazz wasstill in its infancy, used muted 
trumpets. Yet jazz has developed much 
that is new, and this is its chief service to 
music. Music, like everything else, gets 


| static in its development during any period 
when fresh tools are not being devised. 
From the way in which some of the jazz 
devices have been received, one might think 
that it was lese majesty to make a pleasing 
sound in any way in which it had not been 


made before. Yet the development of music 
has gone hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of new instruments from the day when 
the savage first found that hitting a hollow 
log with a club made a sound that stirred 
human emotions. 

There is a story somewhere to the effect 
that the man who first strung a gourd with 
catgut and made sounds upon it was put to 
death, because his fellowmen resented the 
introduction of a new noise into a world 
which they regarded as already over- 
stocked with such. So you see there have 
always been cranks and reformers. 


The Notorious Saxophone 


The jazz band has introduced some little- 
known instruments, such as the heckel- 
phone, the slide cornet and the cymbalon. 
It has developed such new ones as the 
sarusophone. And of course the banjo 
has received so much attention that it 
would hardly be surprising to hear of its 
being taken into the symphony. The now 
notorious saxophone, in almost any of its 
sizes and keys, is one of the most useful of 
modern instruments. It is easy to learn 
I believe there is a tradition that an am- 
bitious boy can get the hang of it in twenty 
minutes—-but difficult to master. But 
other instruments are still more difficult to 
master, and it is not necessary to master the 
saxophone to play dance music. 

Saxophones supply the element of humor 
which American dancers insist upon having 
and they are also extremely flexible, so 
that more or less difficult running passages 
may be played with ease. In skilled hands 
the saxophone is capable of smooth intona- 
tion in solo passages, though, like all reeds, 
the control of pitch is not easy. 

With two or three saxophones for the 
same player, one may obtain a large variety 
of tone effects, shifting a melody into the 
deep bass with good effect, and then by 
picking up a smaller instrument, get a cold 
blue tone almost as pure as that of the 
flute. Or one may take the little top sax 
and push it up to super-acute register to 
make extremely funny noises. The collec- 
tive compass of the soprano, alto, tenor, 
and barytone saxophones is a little more 
than four octaves, so there is sufficient 
territory for the complete performance of 
many pieces without the use of any other 
instruments. 

As the basis for a three-piece orchestra, 
the saxophone is thoroughly successful. 
One combination possible is the saxophone, 
xylophone and piano. Offhand one might 
think there would be too much percussion 
and too little melody, but a barytone saxo- 
phone is beautifully set off by the sparkle 
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of the xylophone, and the piano holds to- 
gether the rhythm. 

Really, of course, the day of the three- 
piece orchestra is done. In a modern 
orchestra two men often play a dozen instru- 
ments, and three men, provided they are 
equipped with the right number of instru- 
ments, can turn themselves into a huge 
working force. 

The best one-man dance orchestra is, 
and always has been, the piano. Nine- 
tenths of the music in the civilized world 
has been written for this old stand-by and 
practically all arrangeable music has been 
arranged for it. And the best piano or- 
chestra is the piano alone! 

The banjo, going on to the next typical 
jazz instrument, is of highest importance in 
our type of orchestra. Its tone is clear, 
snappy and carries farther even than that 
of the piano. It is capable of rhythmic and 
harmonic effects that a leader is put to it 
to find in any other instrument. 

You can get more pizzicato effects—you 
can get relatively greater voiume with a 
single banjo than you can with a whole 
symphony load of violins and violas play- 
ing pizzicato, and you can play passages they 
wouldn’t dare to attempt. There is an 
example in a piece we used to be fond of 
playing, On the Sip, Sip, Sippy Shore, 
where Turkey in the Straw is introduced 
as a banjo solo. The pace is furious and 
the swift and flexible hands of the artist 
must move fast indeed. What symphony 
conductor would dare put such a passage 
as this in the hands of his strings? Yet the 
single instrument, in the dance orchestra, 
with one set of fingers is all that is required. 

In the ensemble the banjo may be cen- 
sidered even more important than as a 
solo instrument. If it is a good timekeeper 
it will tone down the piano, stop the traps 
from banging and cause the whole organ- 
ization, no matter how many instruments 
there are, to move on the beat like one man. 

Obviously the jazz band has tried to de- 
velop extreme sounds. The deepest, the 
most piercing and the softest effects are 
produced, but any jazz-orchestra leader 
will soon learn that he gets his best effects 
if he plays softly. It is not necessary to 
bang to get your effect or to burst the in- 
strument for volume. On the contrary, a 
good jazz orchestra is at its best and most 
seductive when at its quietest. 


Made and Played in America 


The early jazz was each man for himself 
and devil take the harmony. The demo- 
niac energy, the fantastic riot of accents 
and the humorous moods have all had to be 
toned down. I hope that in toning down 
we shall not, as some critics have predicted, 
take the life out of our music. I do not 
believe we shall. It seems to me that we 
have retained enough of the humor, 
rhythmic eccentricity and pleasant infor- 
mality to leave us still jazzing. And while 
we do not have so much unrestricted in- 
dividualism as in the old days, every man 
must still be a virtuoso. 

A critic has said that if jazz is to rise to 
the level of musical art it must overthrow 
the government of the bass drum and the 
banjo and must permit itself to make excur- 
sions into the regions of elastic rhythms. 
Perhaps that is true. Ali I know is that if 
somebody will write us a different kind of 
music we shall be glad to try to play it. So 
far the jazz orchestra is the only typically 
American arrangement of instruments that 
has ever been made. The military band has 
been done in this country very well, but 
not with original instrumentation. Never 
before has the combination of saxophone, 
brass, banjo, piano, drums and little strings 
been tried. 

As I have tried to indicate, the modern 
jazz orchestra is an efficient arrangement. 
Every member knows exactly what he is to 
play every minute of the time. Even the 
smears are indicated in themusic. Rehears- 
als are as thorough and frequent asin any 
sympheny. The discipline of the orchestra, 
if it is a good one, must be complete. Yet 
there must be freedom such as I have never 





seen in any symphony. The men must get 
joy out of their work. They must have a 
good time and try to give their audience 
one. 

Music is human. The character of the 


man that handles the instrument shows in 


his music just as his character shows in his 
handwriting. Every human being has his 
own value, his own character. It is when 


this variety is released into music that | 


music thrives and grows. Jazz has forever 
ended the time when music was—to the 


average American—a series of black and | 


white notes on white paper, to be learned 
by rote and played according to direction 
in a foreign language—staccato, legato, cre- 
scendo. 

Americans know now that they may take 
any old thing that will make a sound that 


pleases them, and please themselves by ex- | 


pressing with it their own moods and char- 
acters in their own rhythms, thus making 
music. The saxophone, in spite of the fact 
that at one time it was used for church 
music, comes romping into the orchestra 
like a Wild Westerner into Boston society. 
Even the tin pan is not to be despised just 
because it was made originally to hold milk. 
Says jazz, put an old hat over a trumpet 
and make it sing as it never sang before. 
Who cares that it is only an old hat? 


A Place in the Limelight 


It was, after all, some very distinguished 
persons who started putting base agencies 
to.work when they needed them. Schubert 
used to amuse his friends by wrapping 
tissue paper around a comb and singing the 
Erlking through it, and Tschaikovsky re- 
quired the same implement to get his effects 
in the Dance of the Mirlitons. The highly 
respected orchestras of the 70’s employed 
cannon that broke all the crockery for miles 
around when they wished to get the effect 
of a battle. 


Also, the jew’s-harp a century ago was | 


regarded as a highbrow instrument, Eulen- 
stein playing sixteen at once before the 
King of England and getting a decoration 
for it. To be sure, the musician’s teeth 
broke off one by one before he ended his 
career, the last with such a clatter that he 
was literally thrown out of court. But 
that’s no argument against America’s mak- 


ing a joyful noise with whatever she has | 


nearest at hand. 


The first essential of any good orchestra 
is that the human beings who compose it | 


shall be musicians of the first water. But 
with a jazz orchestra this is not nearly 
enough. The players here must be masters 
not only of one but several instruments, so 
that a small group can produce the color 
and tone of a far larger one by doubling on 
two, three or half a dozen instruments. 
Jazz players have to possess not merely 
musical knowledge and talent but musical 
intelligence as well, which is something else. 
In a symphony the conductor's is the only 
personality which stands out. In a jazz 


orchestra every man is in the limelight. | 
Therefore each man must be clever enough | 


to sell himself to the audience. In other 
words, he must exhibit good showmanship 
by making his audience want what he has 
to give them. 

He must have initiative, imagination and 
inventiveness amounting almost to genius. 
In the symphony the composer invents. 
With us that job falls to the player. This 
versatile individual must also be young 
enough so that the spirit of adventure is 
still in him. He must be temperamental 
enough to feel and not too temperamental 
to be governed. Neatness in dress and a 
cheerful expression are assets, as is a sense 
of humor. A jazz player must be inherently 
optimistic. He will never “get over” in our 
business if he is long-faced and solemn. It 
is better to be overly irresponsible than 
overly serious-minded if a man aspires to 
jazz. 


Perhaps the most important item of all is | 


that each player must be an American. It 
is better if one is a native-born American 


and better still if one’s parents were born 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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N those Words which above are Quot’d, 

a Traveller did recently Express his 

Feeling towards this Hostelry. And Many 

other Guests have voic’d like Sentiments, 
to our great Gratification. 


For all the modern Conveniences that 
have here been Assembl’d, and all the 
Innovations that have here been made in 
Service to our Guests, are to a single End. 


To wit, that Those who Sojourn here 
shall feel indeed at Home; enjoying full 
Plan Content and solid Comfort throughout 
to visit the their Visits. 
C eS This is the Motto of the House: 
Exposition Warm Welcome, Courtesy, alert Atten- 
tion to your Needs and Thought upon 


this summer 


ey your Comfort, Always. 
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) ENGIN 
" BRAKING-DISTANCE TO STOP 


HEN you see a fact stated 

in an advertisement of a 
General Motors car you may be 
sure that it is a fact. 


Your General Motors car has 
passed every test that can be 


OLDSMOBILE 


made in the laboratory, at the 
factory and on the road. 

In addition to all this, General 
Motcrs has its great Proving 
Ground in Michigan—hundreds 
of acres with every kind of hill 
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DRAWN FROM LIFE 


General Motors’ great Proving Ground near 


and valley, every sort of road. Detroit—the only one of its kind in the world— 
is in charge of a remarkable group of engineers. 


Here General Motors cars and In addition to all the tests which are ordinarily 

h d tol made to prove the strength, endurance, acceler- 
other good cars are run night ation and braking power, etc., of cars, these 
and day under identical con- — perform special _— of their erg mary oe 

eae with measuring machinery invented an uilt 
ditions, and are checked and by themselves. The men shown in the picture 
tested by an alert organization are typical of this unique organization. They 
of engineers whose motto is were drawn from life at the Proving Ground. 


You must show us.’”’ 
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Refuge! 


Bungee nage they were married 
. . . today there may be dreams 
and plans... but tomorrow, certain 
as the seasons come and go, there 
is going to be a home of their own. 


It isn’t, after all, entirely the econ- 
omy of a home, or the showplace 
it may be to friends, or the profit 
on an investment, that decides them. 
It is the refuge a home pledges . . . 
haven that it can be from the day’s 
incessant demands. 


“Now we have a home!” ... you 
have heard it from the lips of young 
friends ... and you may well im- 
agine that this pride is hinting at 
something more than dollar-and- 
cents value. 


It is those prideful people, wanting 
a home refuge and home charms 
tor more than a day... for all the 
tomorrows ...who most deservedly 
insist on good materials and good 
workmanship. They know the fal- 
lacy of slighting construction 

and then regretting it through the 
years, 


So often they have been best as- 
sured of the permanence of the 
home by the use of Long-Bell trade- 
marked Douglas Fir and other pro- 
ducts . . . manufactured with the 
aim of giving the user maximum 
construction value! 


Ask Your Retail Lumber Dealer. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Lemtormen Since 1975 


eT Te 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and 
Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, 
Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lum- 
ber and Timbers; Oak Flooring; California 
White Pine Lumber; Sash and 
Doors; Box Shooks. 


To 


K N O W  Saniet » sali 
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Douglas Fir 
—with the trade-mark 


The Long-Bell trade-mark on Doug- 
las Fir lumber and timbers, manufac- 
tured at Longview, Wash., is some- 
thing more than a name. It not only 
represents the experience of fifty 
years as lumbermen—it actually 
means unsurpassed manufacturing 
methods and a resulting quality of 
lumber of unquestionable dependa- 
bility. With electrically operated 
equipment of the most modern type, 
operated according to the highest 
standards known in the industry, 
this production has high value for 
builders planning durable construc- 
tion 


AEN 


Southern Pine 
—with the trade-mark 


The years have proved the satisfac- 
tion of Long-Beil trade-marked 
Southern Pine lumber and timbers. 
Long-Bell production of Southern 
Pine is the largest in the world; the 
dependability of this lumber is known 
wherever Southern Pine is sold. 


AEN 


To Shippers 


Boxes and containers made of wood 
reach destinations safely. 
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here, for then one has had the American 
environment for a lifetime, and that helps 
in playing jazz. At least one must be a 
naturalized citizen, which means a consid- 
erable residence and a knowledge of lan- 
guage and customs. 

My men are of every kind of ancestry 
Italian, German, French, English, Scandi- 
navian. That does not matter. Nor does 
their religion. What does matter is that 
they are all American citizens and nearly 
all native-born. Most of them are married. 
I prefer it so, not that marriage makes for 
better jazzing but that it promises conscien- 
tiousness and stick-to-itiveness. 

I got a good many of my twenty-five men 
from symphonies. One of these is Walter 
Bell, who plays the bass and contrabassoon. 
He was in the San Francisco Symphony and 
has written two or three symphonies him- 
self. He got his start playing the mandolin 
and guitar in an ice-cream parlor where the 
mice and rats were so thick that he had to 
put his feet upon a table to keep them from 
gnawing the leather of his shoes. 

It was through him that I really got to 
know and like jazz, and I picked him for my 
own orchestra— mentally, of course, because 
I had no orchestra then and didn’t know 
that I ever would have—at a performance of 
the Symphony in San Francisco. Bell was 
playing bass, but the bassoon got sick and 
I, being the youngest member of the or- 
chestra, was chased off to bring his instru- 
ment down for Bell to play. He played it 
and beautifully, but right in the midst of 
the Sixth Tschaikovsky Symphony he com- 
menced to play in all off rhythms—jazz, 
really. I don’t know why he did—just a 
crazy impulse, I suppose, to shock the staid 
symphony audience and curiosity to see 
how his experiment would sound. But 
right then I vowed that some day I'd have 
him in my band. 

Another man we got from a symphony is 
Chester Hazlett, also of the San Francisco 
group. He was a first clarinet at seventeen 
in a symphony, but he plays the saxophone 
for us because he has always been crazy 
about that instrument. 

Frank Siegrist, trumpeter, and I played 
together in the Navy and experienced some 
of the difficulties of trying to supply eight 
orchestras to various company command- 
ers when we only had the makin’s of four. 
But discipline was discipline in the Navy 
and nothing was impossible—that’s a Navy 
slogan—so we always managed somehow. 


Why Gus Left Us 


It was of Siegrist that Alfred Hertz, con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Symphony and 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera or- 
chestra, said, ‘‘I don’t believe there is an- 
other lip like that in the world! What I 
wouldn’t give if I could have a man like 
that! But of course you, with all the money 
you make, can afford to pay him more than 
a symphony ever could!” 

“Well,” said I, for I couldn’t resist the 
impulse to rub it in a little, ‘you might 
have had this man, for he tried out for you 
no less than four times before I got him, and 
you turnéd him down every time!”’ 

Mr. Hertz is an example of the change of 
sentiment toward jazz. When he first heard 
me jazz a classic—it was the Peer Gynt 
Suite—he was frantic. He said he hoped 
I’d have to sleep on snakes, snails and 
worms to pay me out for that sacrilege, but: 
when we went to San Francisco the last 
time he called his orchestra together and 
introduced me, telling them I was doing a 
good work. 

Henry Busse, trumpeter, is another sym- 
phony man. He has played in a number of 
the high-class musical organizations in 
Germany and knows the classics thoroughly. 
Yet it was he who stuck a kazoo in a regular 
mute one day and got an Oriental quality 
like an oboe that I had been trying to get 
for a long time. 

Men taken from symphonies are the 
easiest ones to train. They have had good 
discipline, and they usually leave because 
they are interested in jazz and want to 





experiment along a new line. Their knowl- 
edge of music is valuable and they knew 
their instruments. 

The real blues player is more hidebound 
in his way than the symphony man. Blues 
are a religion with him and he doesn’t 
think a man Who is able to read music can 
really play blues. He ‘“‘suffers the blues,” 
as one Southern player told me when I 
complimented him. 

“*Yassah, I suffah ’em,”’ he said. 

I had a New Orleans boy, Gus Miller, 
who was wonderful on the clarinet and sax- 
ophone, but he couldn’t read a line of music. 
I wanted to teach him how, but he wouldn't 
try to learn, so I had to play everything 
over for him and let him get it by ear. I 
couldn’t understand why he wouldn’t make 
an effort to take the instruction I wanted 
to give him. Finally I got it out of him. 

“‘Well, it’s like this,’”’ he confided seri- 
ously. “I knew a boy once down in 


N’Awleens that was a hot player, but he | 


learned to read music and then he couldn’t 
play jazz any more. I don’t want to be like 
that.” 

A few days later Gus came to me and 
said he was quitting. I was sorry and asked 
if it was money. He said no, but stalled as 
to his real reason. Finally, though, he came 
out with it. 

“‘No, suh, I jes can’t play that pretty 
music that you-all play!” Then in a wild 
burst of words, ‘‘And, anyway, you fellers 
can’t play blues worth a damn!” 


Stars But Not Stardom 


I have paid a good jazz player as much 
as $30,000 a year, and none of the good ones 
get less than $200 a week. Many get $250 
and $300. This is good money, but then a 
good jazz orchestra demands good money 
and gets it. 
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I choose my men according to the charac- | 


teristics I have already set down and I find 
them everywhere. Many of them come to 
me for tryouts. We have forty or fifty ap- 
plications for jobs every day in the New 
York office. My friends, too, scout around 
for me, and naturally I hear every orches- 
tra I can everywhere I go. I catalogue the 
likely players I hear and the ones my friends 
tell me about. It’s rather like a baseball 
team. Sometimes I even take options on 
men. 

The music business is just like any other. 
A doctor will recommend a doctor in an- 
other town to you if you are moving, and 
music men recommend cornetists and saxo- 
phonists in exactly the same way. 

Our rehearsals are free-for-alls. Every 
man is allowed to give his ideas; if he has 
any, about how new pieces should be 
played. The orchestra makes a kind of 
game of working out effects that will go, In 
shirt sleeves if it’s hot, and even in bathing 
suits if it’s hotter, with sandwiches and cold 
drinks handy, we’ve been known to run 
over the appointed rehearsal time by sev- 
eral hours, due to interest in what we were 
doing. 

When we are about to do a new piece, 
Grofe, my arranger, and I spend several 
hours discussing it from every point. Then. 
if we are in a hurry for it, he takes two days 
to arrange it, working often night and day. 
Sometimes he keeps right on for three or 
four days without any sleep. The initial re- 
hearsal requires only about thirty-five or 
forty minutes, owing to Grofe’s skill and 
the ease with which the boys pick up new 
numbers. That is, after forty minutes’ 
practice we are ready to play a new piece 
one that has the typical jazz effects of 
mutes and special parts. 


There is very little stardom in my or- 


chestra. We all work together for what we 


are trying to do. Star stuff can spoil any | 


group. Codperation can make a mediocre | 


band go great. If inspiration comes to any 
one of the boys we stop and jot down his 
recommendations. Some of the suggestions 
when tried prove to be no good, but I'd far 
rather have enthusiastic youth and a few 


mistakes in my orchestra than seasoned, | 


too careful old-stagers. The appeal of the 
jazz orchestra comes from spontaneity 
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Leadership - - 
Quality’s 
Reward 


NTO every art or craft there 
sooner or later comes a recog- 
nized leader--a product admit- 
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more than from finished brainy work. And 
for spontaneity one needs wholesale youth. 

The men are as enthusiastic over a new 
instrument as Iam. When one is brought 
in they crowd around and everyone wants 
to try it. They are always experimenting 
with fresh combinations, hoping to nose 
out a new trick or two. I wouldn’t have a 
stolid man in my orchestra. The audience 
would feel a lack instantly. I think I'd fire 
a man quicker any day for a show of really 
surly disposition than for a serious mistake 
in musical execution. 

Not that my boys are never allowed to 
lose their tempers. Far from it. An occa- 
sional fit of temperishness is natural enough 
and comes with temperament. Perhaps I 
shal! be criticized for including tempera- 
méit in my list. I believe, however, that all 
who do creative work are blessed or cursed 
with temperament. It seems to be a way 
Nature provides for balancing excessive 
strain. Of course it can be carried to rather 
extraordinary extremes. 

A musical-comedy star I know kicks and 
screams invariably when she comes off the 
stage after an evening’s work. But at other 
times she is a very good-tempered little 
person. Sometimes what looks like tem- 
perament is merely self-preservation, from 
which the audience profits. Many singers, 
notably Jeritza and the late Caruso, have 
made a practice of speaking to no one for 
several hours before singing. 

An audience, by the way, can be the 
kindest thing on earth or the unkindest. 
I never have faced an intentionally unkind 
one, but sometimes I have been greatly de- 
pressed by coldness and stand-offishness. 
An audience expects so much. People look 
at you, not as if you were a human being 
but just as something built up for their en- 
tertainment. They will never excuse a mis- 
take and they make no allowances for your 
off days. 

The players don’t glare or laugh when 
the audience applauds in the wrong place, 
but the audience will laugh or even hiss at 
a mistake, Perhaps, if they understood che 
handicaps actors and musicians often over- 
come at a performance, they would be more 
charitable, The other day I saw a dancer 
at a vaudeville house fall in a heap in the 
wings after her turn on the stage. An old 
sprain had suddenly become painful while 
she was doing a difficult whirl at the very 
beginning of her act, but she kept a smile 
on her face and went on dancing. She got a 
few hand claps and very likely some former 
fan turned to his wife and remarked, “ Well, 
I guess she’s getting oid.” 


Nothing to Do Till Tomorrow 


A thing I never could understand is how 
any actor or musician ever gets the swell 
head. God gives talent, and those who get it 
deserve very little credit for it. 

Do you suppose Al Jolson and Eddie 
Cantor know how they got to be come- 
dians? Or George Cohan how he became 
one of the favorite personalities of all the 
stage’ Hard work, yousay? Well, partly. 
Good luck? Maybe, a little. But mostly 
it’s just God-given talent—something to 
accept humbly and use as best you can. 

A lot of folks wonder what a conductor is 
for. I've read plenty of comments by critics 
who speculated upon how much better cer- 
tain orchestras might have done if they 
hadn't been handicapped by a leader. Well, 
it's a little bit immodest to say that an or- 
chestra can’t do without a leader, but after 
all it’s true. i wish the critics could once 
hear a leaderless orchestra. Only, of course, 
such a thing is not possible, for if the real 
conductor were removed another would rise 
from the ranks. 

A band is like an army. It must havea 
commander. A good conductor must be a 
musician in every sense of the word. He 
should be able to play at least one instru- 
ment well and should understand the intri- 
eacies and possibilities of all the others he 
employs. He must be a judge of men, tact- 
ful, democratic and yet able to make his 
authority felt. He has to be a good show- 
man and likable. If it is real and not a sham 
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part of his personality, it won't hurt if he is 
even a little eccentric on occasion. 

As for the difficulty of jazz conducting — 
did you ever stand on a space two and a half 
by two and a half for just one hour? Try it 
sometime. There’ve been plenty of days 
when I’ve had to do that for nearly twelve 
hours almost at a stretch. For in conduct- 
ing you can’t move much farther than that 
off one spot. 

Here used to be a typical day of mine in 
New York: I got up at nine A.M., snatched a 
hurried bite of breakfast and got to the 
office by ten. There was always a huge pile 
of correspondence to go over and attend to 
and considerable business for the string of 
orchestras I handle. At twelve we usually 
had a rehearsal or phonograph take. At 
two we played at the Palace, and in be- 
tween we sandwiched in another rehearsal 
or recording session. At six-thirty we played 
at the Palace again and after that the Palais 
Royal until three A.M., and finally bed with 
the same routine to get up to the next 
morning. 

Moreover, this doesn’t include the nec- 
essary activities for publicity purposes, the 
interruptions by people who want jobs or 
come to have you hear them play or to ask 
charity of some kind. And I have forgotten 
to mention the benefits. I have sometimes 
played as many as fifty-nine of these in 
twenty-six weeks. And yet a writer, who is 
also one of my best friends, said one day 
that my job is to “ Just stand before an or- 
chestra and pat my foot indifferently well!” 


Finding a Place in the Air 


The radio, especially when it first came 
in, also added to my labors. I played The 
Star-Spangled Banner the first time the na- 
tional anthem ever was sent through the 
air. To do it I had to race madly from the 
Palais Royal to the radio station and back 
again. It was Sunday, and at the station a 
man was making a speech. 

They hadn’t the system so well organized 
then as they have it now, and nobody had 
the nerve to tell him he was running over 
his time. I began to pace the floor, for I 
had to be back at the Palais Royal at six. 
Still there was no sign that the speaker was 
ever going to stop. 

Then the announcer, an agreeable young 
blond chap, took matters into his own 
hands. 

“That's all right, I can fix it!’ he cried. 
“Just let him talk on!” 

And he rushed away, did something in- 
tricate to a few connections, cut the poor 
speaker off the air entirely, put us in 
front of another microphone, we played The 
Star-Spangled Banner, rushed back to the 
Palais Royal and picked up the speaker, 
now turned on again and still talking. He 
didn’t know he ever had stopped. 

I had lots of interesting adventures in 
the air. Once I gave my mother a birthday 
party, I in New York, she in Denver listen- 
ing in at a radio I had just sent her. An- 
other time a station had my little son send 
birthday greetings to me, and one night at 
Station WOR in Newark we played the 
latest New York jazz hits at three o’clock 
in the morning for the Prince of Wales,who 
was listening in at Brook House in London. 

The secret of the success of modern dance 
music is in its arrangement. For unless the 
music is cleverly scored the greatest musi- 
cians cannot make it popular with the pub- 
lic. Any man who is planning a career as a 
musician ought to know how to transpose 
at sight. Every score that comes to me is 
analyzed and dissected at rehearsal, down 
to the very last note. Naturally the small- 
orchestra arrangement wiil not always fit, 
so I take the music apart phrase by phrase. 
I find just where each melody lies according 
to the possibility of each instrument. Did 
you ever stop to consider that a single note 
on some trap instrument will carry away 
with it as much memory as thirty bars of 
senseless pounding? 

Jazz orchestrations have done more to 
change the character of the jazz orchestra 
than anything else. The distribution of the 
music has been made definite, a balance has 
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been kept between the choirs. The arranger 
distributes the parts to his orchestra and 
here all his knowledge and wit are de- 
manded. Mr. Grofe considers the orchestra 
a sort of quartet ranging from soprano to 
bass. In the separate instrumental groups 
he also divides the parts froff high to low. 
If you give the highest voice and the lowest 
to the saxophone and the middle voices to 
the brass you will get a singularly rich effect 
of having three or four times more than the 
number of saxophones you are using. If 
you give the high voice and the low to the 
brass and fill in the middle with the saxo- 
phone you will get the opposite effect. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to show 
what actually happens to a simple melody 
when made ready for the use of a jazz or- 
chestra. Suppose we take the popular song, 
Oh Katherina. The orchestrator, who, in 
this instance, is Frank Barry, decides to 
put in German atmosphere, therefore he 
starts with a little Ach, Du Lieber Augus- 
tin. The first verse is left fairly straight 
and the first chorus is done in the regular 
American manner so as to set the tune. 

Then comes a half chorus in jazz. After 
that starts some counterpoint with some 
famous German tune. The saxophones are 
changed to the oboes and clarinets and play 
the melody while the tuba plays Im Tiefen 
Keller, the famous German drinking song. 
The brass and saxophones then play the 
melody staccato, while the violins play the 
Soldier’s Farewell, a German folk song. 

The piece now softens down to muted 
brasses playing the melody, while the solo 
clarinet plays Hi Le, Hi Lo fora half chorus, 
then with trumpet fanfare modulates into 
Oh Tannenbaum while the violins and saxo- 
phones try to make themselves heard with 
the melody. A half chorus of hot jazz and 
then the strains of Ach, Du Lieber Augus- 
tin bring the orchestration to a close. 

The main point in such orchestration is 
that after the tune is set the instrumenta- 
tion shall be changed for each half chorus. 
In between, the keys are shifted, with a four 
to eight bar interlude to get into the new 
key. The new demand is for change and 
novelty. Four years ago a whole chorus 
could be run through with but one rhyth- 
mic idea. Now there must be at least two 
rhythmic ideas in a chorus and sometimes 
more. On the other hand it is necessary to 
avoid overcrowding with material, for the 
melody must not be lost. ‘‘ Noodles’ —that 
is, fancy figures in the saxophone, such as 
triple trills—often crowd out the melody, 
and the thing to remember is that every- 
thing else is secondary to keeping this alive. 


Early Jazz Records 


When our first records came down from 
the laboratories of the phonograph company 
for their initial audition, a visitor exploded, 
“What the dickens?” Then he listened to 
afew bars—he was an experienced listener— 
and demanded, “Who?” 

The one-step was dying a natural death 
and in that death was becoming apotheo- 
sized into the fox trot. But our first record 
was different from either. Perhaps dancers 
in America who are old enough will remem- 
ber it. It was a twelve-inch record, the 
first I think of the dance variety ever made 
that size, and there was a one-step on one 
side of it arranged from the Dance of the 
Hours. On the other was the legally im- 
mortalized Avalon, which gave occupation 
for a time to the copyright lawyers of two 
continents under the theory that it had 
been plagiarized from La Tosca. This was 
one of the greatest fox trots of the late 
glide period. 

The companion record was that master- 
piece of dance composition, The Japanese 
Sandman, ranking with the earlier Hav- 
anola, which Rudolph Ganz had had scored 
by the composer and played by the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra as an example 
of American music. The even more popu- 
lar Whispering was on the other side. 

For years before we began to record, it 
had been necessary for almost all the re- 
cording laboratories to change the instru- 
mentation of nearly all orchestral pieces. 
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Certain instruments, notably the double 
basses which we then used, the horn, the 
tympanum, and in lesser degree other in- 
struments, failed to yield satisfactory 
results. The double basses frequently were 
discarded and replaced by a single tuba. 
Modifications also in the placing of the or- 
chestra were necessary in order to make the 
volume of tone from a large number of in- 
struments converge upon the tiny dia- 
phragm whose vibrating needle inscribed 
upon a disk of wax the mysterious grooves 
which, retraced by a second needle attached 
to a second diaphragm, gave back the 
voices and accents of music. 


Good Records and Bad 


So, for all our labor and study, we had to 
go into the recording room and learn all 
over. One of the changes we made when we 
found that ordinary drums could not be put 
on the record was to use the banjo as a tune 
drum. The tympanum and snare drum 
record, but the regular drum creates a 
muddy and fuzzed-up effect when other 
music is going, although solo drums make 
very good records. This was when I tried 
out the banjo for the ground rhythm and 
discovered the possibilities of that small in- 
strument, which until then had been kept 
in the back and hardly heard at all. We 
also discovered that almost every instru- 
ment has a treacherous or bad note, and 
that when the score calls for that note the 
instrument had better stop playing. An 
extreme dissonance would mean that the 
record would be blasted. For all our 
troubles, however, we were told that fewer 
changes had to be made in our scoring than 
in any dance records of the time. As a rule 
we made two records at a sitting, though 
once I believe we made nine in three days. 
Each record averages about an hour and a 
half or two hours, for there must first be a 
rehearsal and a test before the perfect 
record is passed upon by the company 
hearing committee. 

Recording is perhaps the most difficult 
task in the day’s work—or the lifetime's. 
A slip may pass unnoticed in concert, 
whether across the footlights or over the 
radio, and even if noticed it is forgiven, since 
living flesh and sensitive will cannot always 
achieve mechanical perfection. 

But a slip in a record after a time be- 
comes the most audible thing in it. Every- 
thing else will be neglected to wait for the 
slip and to call the attention of someone 
else uninstructed in music to some great 
artist’s false note. So every composition 
has to be recorded until it is perfect. If 
things go well from the first, well and good; 
but if, from the three records of each num- 
ber usually made, there is none which will 
quite pass the exacting standards of the 
committee, there must be another after- 
noon of making and remaking. Every fac- 
ulty of the artist, emotional as well as 
physical, must be expended in producing a 
perfect result. 

In late recording practice, with highly 
improved methods of capturing sound and 
with new scientific principles, it has grown 
more and more practicable to record large 
bodies of instruments without losing vol- 
ume, without having a large quantity of 
tone dilute and diffuse itself before reach- 
ing the actual part of the recording ap- 
paratus. 

In the laboratory the possibilities of the 
orchestra began to loom large and the 
original plan with a single player to each 
type of instrument began to expand. The 
saxophone, for instance, had always had a 
shadow or understudy. A third saxophone 
now was added and in time the orchestra 
developed the full Wagnerian quartet of in- 
struments in this one group. The one trum- 
pet was reénforced by a second, and the 
now popular combination straight and 
comedy trumpet team came into existence. 
The banjo instead of just marking time be- 
gan to make new excursions into the realms 
of rhythm and the fox trot began to change, 
without, however, disturbing the pedestrian 
order of things. 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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“Ain't it the truth?” ..... 


Like most human beings, you probably 
tell white lies about some of the little 
things of life. 


You say you brush your teeth, for 
instance, three or two times a day— 
where once would be nearer the truth. 


Most of us are lazy in the same way 
and say the same thing. 

In fact, there are still some people who 
lie about taking a cold bath every 
morning. Usually they don’t and many 
days they miss the morning bath en- 
tirely. 

Isn’t it true, though, that many of 
the little duties of life are more irk- 
some than the bigger ones? 


Tooth brushing is a good example. 


Realizing the truth of this, we set out 
deliberately to formulate a dentifrice 
that would furnish the easiest, quickest 
way to clean teeth. In fact, a tooth 


*The specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts pyor 
rhea and tooth decay. 


LISTERINE 


COPYRIGHT 1926, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 


paste for lazy people—and in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word, lazy, in- 
cludes practically all of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. Just a min- 
imum of brushing and your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 

This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is formulated. It contains 
a remarkable new cleansing ingredient 
—entirely harmless to enamel *—plus 
the antiseptic essential oils that have 
made Listerine famous. 


How fine your mouth feels after this 
kind of a brushing! And then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay—Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


P. S.— By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 
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Do you know when your eyes signal danger? 


“€ TOP, look and listen,” reads the sign at the grade-crossing 
ahead. 

You recognize this signal. Instinctively you slow down to 
see if a train is coming, For you know it means DANGER. 
But- 

Suppose you didn't know. What would prevent you from 
speeding on—perhaps to your death? Surely, you wouldn't 
want to drive a car until you knew what danger signals to 
look out for! 

Yet, when it comes to your eyes, are you as familiar with 
the signals? They are just as important. For your whole gen- 
eral health is dependent on the condition of your eyes. When 
defective eyes warn of danger, do you know enough to stop, 
look and listen? 


Have 


your 


eyes 


Blurred vision and eye-strain are not necessarily the sig- 
nals. Your eyes complain in more imdirect ways—through 
fatigue, headaches, nervousness and depression. And even 
though danger may not be close, these warnings point to 
future trouble. 

You can’t know the eyes’ signals. Simply because you can 
read distant billboards and fine newsprint you should not 
conclude that your eyes are free from defects. 

There is only one step that will show you the condition 
of your eyes. Take this sure step—for your health’s sake. 
Have your eyes examined promptly. 


* * * 


Write us today for an interesting and valuable new booklet, 
“A New Age of Vision.” 


examined! 
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(Continued from Page i42) 

Not all these changes took place, of 
course, in the laboratory. Most of the re- 
hearsing and discussing and rescoring was 
done in consultations outside—consulta- 
tions not always free from the heat of argu- 
ment. The actual business of recording is a 
star-chamber matter, but it is no violation 
of a secret to admit that some of our early 
records were spoiled by men swearing 
softly at themselves before they learned the 
new adroitness which the delicate mechan- 
ism of the recording room required. 

One sees all one’s friends and some of 
one’s enemies at the recording laboratories, 
and the exchange of experience between 
the classicist and coon-shouter, the string 
quartet and the clarinet jazz band is illu- 
minating for everybody. Not long ago 
Rosa Ponselle, Mischa Elman and I were 
all recording at the same studios, though 
in different laboratories. We had lunch to- 
gether, and regardless of the fact that the 
temperature was above ninety the great dra- 
matic soprano demonstrated a dance step 
for us in the best Broadway style. Then 
she in her bungalow apron, Elman minus 
collar and coat, and I in “ plus-four”’ knick- 
erbockers—we had our picture taken. 

It interested me that the singer should 
have been familiar with the current fox-trot 
step, for with the almost weekly changes in 
the dance I had begun to believe that only 
orchestra leaders and college boys could 
possibly keep pace. We even have to an- 
ticipate them and that has been one of our 
chief problems, as the public is well aware. 
Dancers and musicians as a rule are harder 
to bring together than the various labor 
unions working on a big building. Ball- 
room dancers persistently refuse to con- 
form to accepted or classical styles, or to 
any styles which they do not determine for 
themselves in the ballrooms of the hour. 
Any study of the long list of our fox trots 
will reveal peculiarities in tempo, rhythm 
and general style not to be accounted for on 
the basis of individual variation, or the 
time-honored principle that Nature makes 
no two faces alike; the simple truth of the 
matter is that a dance is no sooner in the 
hands of the public than the style changes. 


And Now the Charleston 


During the past half dozen years there 
have been several powerfully marked varia- 
tions in the ordinary, or two-step fox trot. 
The original glide-two-step fox trot of the 
Japanese Sandman period soon was suc- 
ceeded by theradio roll or thescandal walk — 
the two passed into each other—and by 
the blues, which was officially earlier but 
in point of fact later in the experience of 
many dancers than the collegiate, which set 
up an entirely new style of dancing which 
called for an entirely new type of music. 
The tango fox trot prevailed in a few cities, 
the military fox trot, and entirely local 
dances with fanciful and in some cases 
meaningless names. 

All these changes of style or local and 
individual caprices in taste have to be min- 
istered to by a dance 
organization as large 
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dancer were impossible. With footwear of 
this sort it was possible to do little but 
stamp up and down; from this developed 
a polkalike dance with crude hops and 
jumps, calling for agility but with no great 
degree of sophisticated grace. 

Small items like this determine the whole 
power of survival of an orchestra. When a 
method crystailizes or a dance is standard- 
ized it is done, for the younger generation 
everywhere who invented it without half 
knowing most of the time what they were 
about are now through with it. 


By and for Americans 


One phenomenon I noted when I was 
playing dance music at the Palais Royal on 
Broadway. A fox trot was played in a 
rhythm exactly that of the habanera, or 
tango, but much swifter in time. The re- 
sult was that the easy chassé skips pecul- 
iar to this type of dance became impossible 
to the dancers, who thereby changed their 
rhythm from that of the tango to the easier 
two-step, with the result that six hundred 
fox-trotters—not all of whom could be 
charged with profound musical knowledge— 
automatically were dancing in crossrhythm. 

What will be the end of jazz? I don’t 
know. Nobody knows. One may only 
speculate. But the speculation is fascinat- 
ing business, and perhaps my ideas on such 
a nebulous subject are as likely to be sound 
as the next man’s. However, I am no 
prophet. I can only say what seems to me 
possible and a very little bit probable. 
First of all, jazz has a chance because it is a 
sheer Americanism. Artistic Europe grants 
this and applauds. Have Europeans ever 
accepted any other music of ours? Alas, 
no! The truth seems to be that we have 
assimilated the arts of Europe and yet 
made none of them our own. It is some- 
thing to branch out at last for ourselves in 
music as in other efforts. That does not 
mean, of course, that when we branch we 
create art immediately. But then neither 
does the fact that many look upon jazz as 
a sort of artistic blasphemy mean that it is 
so. We jazzists might reply to those who 
are shocked at what they call the bizarre 
sounds evoked by our instruments as 
Turner did to his lady critic. 

“Mr. Turner,” said the dame, “I never 
see such colors in the sunset as you see.”’ 

“Don’t you wish you could, ma’am?” 
reparteed the painter. 

Turner was a decade ahead of his genera- 
tion and knew it. Perhaps we jazzists are 
a little ahead of ours. But I must confess 
in all humbleness that we have moments 
when we doubt this as much as any of those 
who cavil. 

There is one thing about jazz—it must 
be played by Americans to be really well 
played. That means a chance for American 
musicians. The most encouraging symp- 
tom in the whole situation is the interest 
that high school and college boys take in 
jazz. Some day it will be with jazz here 
as it is with the races in England. Every- 
body who can scrape together a few shillings 
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goes to the races. They're a national insti- 
tution. Jazz is becoming an American in- 
stitution. 

Every boy, whether he is normally musi- 
cally inclined or not, wants to learn to play 
something. Jazz has given him the oppor- 
tunity and something is going to come of 
this. Perhaps that something will be a 
new art. Certainly it will be a good deal 
of musical composition, some of it very 
bad, and some of it, I hope, very good. 

I have great ambitions for jazz. I want 
to see compositions written around the 
natural and geographical features of Amer- 
ican life-—written in the jazz idiom. I 
believe this would help Americans to appre- 
ciate their own country—their Hudson, 
their Rockies, their Grand Canyon and 
their Painted Desert. There is thematic 
material in each of these. True, we have 
no legendary rocks, no Mouse Towers on the 
Hudson, That is because we are not old 
enough. We must make traditions. It is 
time we began. Jazz can help by catching 
the themes fast in composition. I want 
jazz to give the young musician his chance. 
He has very little today. Where can the 
unknown young composer’s piece be played? 
How can it even be put into shape for an 
orchestra to use? This costs several hun- 
dred dollars and the young man just start- 
ing in music does not fare well. I hope jazz 
is going to bring about a hearing for all 
such as these. The hope of jazz lies in the 
young people. 


Educating Jazz Composers 


The charge that has been often made is 
true. Jazz so far is all dressed up and has 
very few places to go. That is because so 
few composers are writing for it. The best 
of the composers are too old and serious 
minded for jazz. They don’t dance. They 
don’t catch the rhythm of the younger 
generation. We must look to the young 
folks for the jazz compositions of the future. 
We must see that music becomes as much 


an educational staple in this country as | 


spelling or reading. That it is not now may 
be recognized by inspecting any symphony 
audience. 


over forty years old. 


America is a great country for specializa- | 
tion. There is only one way to educate an 


American, except in his chosen line. That 
way is by entertaining. And we must 
start the entertainment in the schoolroom. 
Since the highbrow composer will not 
write jazz music, we must train the popular 


composer to become a better musician. | 


We must teach the rhythmic invention, 
the contrapuntal construction and formal 
variety needed in the best of jazz composi- 
tion. When this is done, I will venture to 
say that the future of jazz will reveal itself 
soon enough. 

To speak for myself—and I realize that 
it has been necessary for me to be lamen- 
tably personal in al] that I have said on the 
subject of the future of jazz—I shall go 
blithely on insisting that jazz is real Amer- 

ican music. To 
prove my assertion I 





as ours or we s00h 
perish. Few. new 
dances, except those 
for stage use, are ever 
brought forward by 
teachers; they are 
developed in public 
by persons of no 
particular skill and 
with little or no 
knowledge of the 
dance as an art. It 
is avowed, and on 
excellent authority, 
that the collegiate 
sprang from the use 
of rubber-soled sum- 
mer footwear and 
slow sticky dance 
floors at public re- 
sorts, where the 








shall play all of it 
that I can lay my 
hands on, the more 
pretentious, the bet- 


posers may have the 


organization from 
which the native 
product may have a 
hearing. 


make music cannot 
be settled by arguing 
about it. The only 
way is to try it, and 
we stand ready to 
provide the trial. 


Editor's Note— This is 
the last of three articles 








skatelike slides and 
pivotsof the old-style 
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East Fork of the Wenana 


River at Hurricane Guich, Alaska 


Miss McBride 


assurance at all | 
times that ours isan | 


Whether jazz will | 
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Weak Arches 


sap your energy 


SCIENCE is daily making new dis- 
\ coveries in treating the ills of the 
body. Just as defective teeth have been 
found to be at the bottom of many people’ s 
ailments, Science has also proved that 
cases of ‘*nerves,’’ bodily weariness, lack 
of ambition, painful heels and*rheumatic- 
like foot and leg pains, are the direct re- 
sult of weak and broken down arches. 

herefore, realize that tired, aching 
feet are far more serious than jurs the pain 
they cause, They sap your energy and 
vitality and age you like disease. Don’t 
neglect your feet. Immediate, lasting re- 
lief is assured to all sufferers from this nerve-racking, 


energy-sapping condition, by the use of the correct 
Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy, 





WEAK FOOT OR 
FLAT FOOT 





gives quick, permanent relief 


The new feeling of comfort and energy which this 
amazingly beneficial device gives, wiil delight you 
It bridges the foot from heel to ball; removes the 
strain; strengthens the weakened muscles and re- 
stores the normal contour of the arch. Light, com- 
fortable. Worn in any shoe, $37.50 per pair, 





Except for music students, | 
nearly everyone in such an audience is | 





CROOKED TOES 





} CORNS 
| Dr. SCHOLLS ZINO-PADS De. SCHOO ToR-viex 
} stop the paininoneminute. Thin, gradually avengthens the 
} healing, anteptic, 25. at sme crooked teat brings it back inte 
and drug sores position. 751. wath 
om \ 
i } 
Q oe a 
RUN-OVER HEELS SLIPPING HEELS 
De. SCHOLL’S WALK: De. ScwoLn’s Nev-oree 
STRATE Hee PADS mats Hep LANeR prevents how 
walking a pleamre; prevent from wearing out at heel and 
shoes running ever; save ast of thees from slipping at heel 
repairing: for men and Ker men and wemm Wr 
| wemen iSc, per pair per pair 


Where to get foot comfort 
HE ADQUARTE i 


DE Scholls 





Foot Comfort Service 





ter. Young com- | 


Right in your own town you will find a leading shox 
dealer who displays the above Dr. Schall Foot Com- 
fort Symbol on his window. It identifies this as a 
store that specializes in Dr. Scholl's Foot Comtort 
Appliances and Remedies, and one where you can 
get the services of a Foot Expert, especially trained 
in Dr, Scholl's scientific methods. Go there and you 
| will get the desired relief from your foot trouble 
Free Sample precinct bc schoits zane. 


pads for Corns, and Dr, Scholi's Book,” The Feet and 
Their Care Address, The Scholi Mtg Co,, 214 W 
chiller St., Chicago, Ul 


~~ Dr Scholls 


foot Comfort Appliances 
ab 938: 


Schelis Zine 
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A sew tells the story 


HIS unusual test demonstrates conclusively the intense 
heat of the Nesco blue gas flame. 


will cook 24 hours on a single gallon of fuel. And with its 
better cooking results Nesco brings you many refinements 
to beautify your kitchen and ease your cooking hours. 
The intense heat of a Nesco A hairpin inserted in a potato and placed over a Nesco yy 53 soul tii bg & . 
burner te due to the blue gus G de le d pate 
flarne sartking end spreading burner glows red hot in an instant. It is this intense heat, x0 to your dealer and see it. 
neler the entire base of coo > 


Note its graceful colonial 
ing utensils, See fig. i, This so necessary for perfect cooking results that has won the lines, its pleasing colors, its smooth, easily cleaned surfaces, 
produces the same kind of 


intense cooking heat as does endorsement of thousands of women and made Nesco nation its extra shelf room. Have him demonstrate the famous 
s city gas buenet. See fg. 2 ally known as the Gas Cooking Oil Stove. For though it Nesco burner—over a million of which are in use; the 
B g 

burns kerosene, Nesco cooks with gas. It lights like an patented, long-lasting Rockweave Wick that requires no 
ordinary oil stove but quickly develops an intensely hot cutting and cleans by burning. 
blue gas flame that strikes and spreads directly against the 
base of the cooking utensil. A clean flame. No smoke. 
No soot. No smell. Economical, too. A Nesco burner 





Then have him send a Nesco to your kitchen and see for 
yourself how the intense heat of this new-day gas cooking 
oil stove solves your every cooking problem. 








NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., INC. 
Advertising Dept. 425 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


an Branchesat: Milwaukee ,Chicago, Granite City, Il., St. Louis, NewOrleans, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 

Ni Fig. 1 | Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: Dominion Stove & Foundry Company, Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 
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“We'll try her now,” he muttered, and 
manipulated switches and levers and thrust 
his foot against the starter nub. 

Janet had found some pleasure in the 
gentle-mannered little craft which had 
brought her this far; she was entirely un- 
prepared for the demoniac noise evoked 
from the Hellwinder by Lin’s foot upon the 
starter. The engine, turning over, screamed 
as though with pain, and then caught and 
roared deafeningly; and the boat beneath 
her quivered like a hurt thing in all its parts 
and seemed suddenly as frail as cardboard; 
and the vibration of the racing motor made 
her teeth chatter in her head. She held on 
desperately, expecting anything. 

Lin, his hands engaged, looked over his 
shoulder and said something, and she 
leaned nearer to hear, but the boat was 
moving and he had turned his eyes forward 
again; and before she could resume the 
comparative security of her seat the craft 
leaped forward as though rammed from be- 
hind, her hat blew off and disappeared 
down wind, and she was flung violently 
back into her seat and drenched by a sud- 
den sheaf of spray that lashed across her 
face. Then the Hellwinder made a turn, 
heeling far over, and she clung desperately 
to the gunwale on the higher side and 
looked over her shoulder to see water al- 
most beneath her and thought they must 
roll completely over before mercifully the 
craft straightened out upon an even course 
and keel again, settled immediately into 
such speed that Janet, for the water which 
flailed her, could not even open her eyes. 

Just as she became a little used to the 
violence of this experience the Hellwinder 
slowed sickeningly, and then leaped on 
again, and slowed a second time, while 
Janet’s head nodded like a pendulum on her 
shoulders; and Lin, keeping one hand on 
the wheel, thrust head and shoulders into 
the engine compartment and made some 
adjustment there. When he resumed his 
seat and opened the throttle once more she 
saw him shake his head ruefully, and she 
slipped down into the bottom of the boat 
in the shelter of the forward seat. 

Abruptly then she began to laugh at her 
predicament. She was already as wet as it 
was possible for her to be, so she ignored 
the stinging spray and rose on her knees 
and said in Lin’s ear, ‘‘She’s awfully fast, 
isn’t she?”’ 

“Four-cycling on one motor,” he said 
morosely. 

“Shan’t we stop and fix it again?” she 
suggested, and hoped he would agree. She 
would have been glad to sit in an idle boat 
upon an idle lake all day long to escape the 
continued torment of this racking and de- 

structive speed. 

‘Fix it when we get home,”’ he replied. 

A moment later they overtook and 
passed the other boat, but Janet dared not 
look back. It seemed certain that this 
speed could only end in destruction, and she 
wished to meet death face to face. It 
seemed at the last that she was to have this 
wish, for when they swung in to the Hart 
landing Lin drove straight at the wharf 
without checking his speed until it seemed 
to Janet that in another minute they must 
strike, and her breath came from her in low, 
gasping cries. 

At the very end she shut her eyes, and 
the boat checked so abruptly she thought 
they had indeed struck; and then it swung 
and heeled and she fell scrambling along the 
bottom; and, before she could recover, the 
Hellwinder floated level once more, the mo- 
tion eased and the roar of the engine choked 
and was still. She opened her eyes and 
found they were beside the wharf, and Lin 


was securing the lines. Janet, a little dazed, 
got dripping to her feet, and she saw Mr. 
and Mrs. Hart coming down the path 
through the trees, and then Lin said rue- 
fully, ‘Good Lord, you’re wet! And your 
hat’s gone!” 

Janet looked down at the ruin of her gar- 
ments, touched her draggled, sopping hair. 
It was not in such state she would have 
chosen to meet Mr. and Mrs. Hart, and she 
was abruptly very angry at Lin. 

“Is it possible?” she asked him scorn- 
fully; and when he extended a hand to help 
her to the wharf she ignored it, climbed out 
unassisted. 

Then Mrs. Hart was upon them, saying 
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querulously, “Lin, you idiot, you've got her | 


all wet. You never do think of the back 
seat. Miss Trundy, you come right along 
in and get into some dry things.” 

Lin said uncomfortably, “‘Oh, Janet’s all 
right, mother. I'll go back and find her hat 
in the morning. It will float ashore.” 

Janet wiped the water from her eyes. 
“Yes, indeed,” she replied, and smiled too 
sweetly. “‘ You mustn’t worry about me.” 
But she did not look at Lin, and Mrs. Hart 
saw this; and she led Janet swiftly toward 
the house. 

“Lin’s a perfect fool about a motorboat, 
my dear,” she apologized as they departed. 
“But he doesn’t know much about girls. 
You mustn’t blame him too much about 
the boat. He forgets everything else.”” She 
added, ‘‘What made you so late? Didn’t 
your trunk come?” 

“Lin got stuck,’’ Janet explained. “He 
didn’t get there at all, so I hired a boat, and 
then we found him on the way home, so I 
came with him. The man is bringing my 
trunk.”” She looked back toward the wharf. 
Mr. Hart had stayed behind there, and Lin 
was out of sight in the bowels of the boat 
again. “Isn’t Lin coming?” she asked in 
faint solicitude. ‘‘He’s wet too.” 

“There, 
train,”’ 
ing at that boat all day. He can’t leave it 
alone—something about timing.” 

“He does look tired,’ Janet confessed, 
hesitating as though half minded to go back 
to the wharf. “Is he all right, do you 
think?” 

“He'll look better when he’s cleaned up,”’ 
Mrs. Hart explained. Janet had a curious 
impression that Lin played only a passive 
part in this cleansing ceremony, as though 
his face had to be washed for him, and she 
chuckled a little at this thought as she fol- 
lowed Mrs. Hart up the stairs. 

Alone in her room at last, she discovered 
that she was astonishingly tired, and it was 
pleasant to get out of her wet clothes and, 
in a woolly bath robe supplied by Mrs. Hart, 
to rest on a wicker lounging chair by the 
window from which she could look down to- 
ward the boathouse. The Hellwinder lay 
there and she shuddered at the sight of it. 
Now and then Lin’s head appeared in the 
open hatch above the engine, and after a 
time Janet saw Mrs. Hart go down and 
summon Lin to get ready for dinner, and 
Lin followed his mother toward the house 
in a fashion which seemed ,to Janet curi- 
ously dull and lifeless. She was not alto- 
gether surprised when he failed to appear 
at dinner. Mr. Hart explained, before Mrs. 
Hart came down, that Lin was ill. 

“‘His faculty for concentration is some- 
what overdeveloped,”’ he said dryly. ‘He 


worked all day under the forward deck of | 


that boat of his and the gasoline fumes 
have made him more or less sick. Mrs. 
Hart is taking care of him.” 

Janet’s throat contracted and she said 
quickly, “‘Oh!”’ and then hesitated, and at 





I knew he'd be late for the | 
Mrs. Hart agreed. ‘‘ He’s been work- | 
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“Dad—I want these batteries’ 


That’s the almost unanimous recommendation 
from Boyland. A spontaneous, good-natured, yet 
positive expression of preference. 
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Based upon— perhaps the building and rebuilding 









{/ of set after set. The constant tinkering and im 
. proving of receiver equipment. 
tAAa 
Lm) And who is more observant than these young: 
re sters? Who in your family first recognizes improved 
reception through the addition to your set of 
. newly developed and superior parts. 
% 
It is not surprising then that every day, every- 






where, when Dad buys batteries, he respects the 
experienced recommendation of his young ad 
viser. And when he says, “Dad, I want these bat 
teries with the black and white stripes” — well, 
what would you do? 
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in YOUR home 
with an ATKINS 


No. 53 Home Saw! 
“Silver Steel” makes 
it outlast two or 
three “cheap” saws. 


“Taper Grinding” 


makes it cut faster 
and easier. 
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the last asked, ‘“Can’t I help-—do some- 


| thing for him? Is he all right?” 


Mr. Hart smiled. ‘His mother uses 
somewhat homely remedies,” he explained. 
“TI think they’re better left alone.” 

When Mrs. Hart did appear she was 
more detailed in her explanation. 

“I saw the minute I looked at him,”’ she 


| declared. ‘‘He was green and staggering. 
| I put him right to bed.”” She spoke to her 


husband. “I called up Doctor Gould and 
he says there’s nothing to worry about.” 
Turned to Janet again and explained the 
measures she had taken for Lin's relief, 
while Janet smothered a hysterical desire 
to laugh. ‘He's gone to sleep now,” she 
concluded. ‘But I'm sure he'll be all right 
in the morning.” 

So Janet had to forgo seeing Lin that 
evening, sat uncomfortably with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hart and wished she might escape to 
bed. At the first courteous moment she did 
so; but while she undressed, and afterward, 
before she slept, she considered Lin's case 
with more and more indignation. 

“He needn’t have been sick,’’ she told 
herself, “if he’d thought a little more about 


me.” 


But she was faintly worried about him 


just the same. 


She had, during the succeeding days, 


| more than one opportunity to discover that, 


though she might well be first in Lin’s heart, 
a recalcitrant motorboat engine could at 
any moment displace her from his thoughts. 
There were on the island three boats—the 
Hellwinder for speed, a comfortable fifteen- 
mile-an-hour craft for pleasure and an un- 
certain two-cylinder jog-ebout for fishing. 
Janet became acquainted with all of them. 

On the morning after her arrival she was 
wakened by the noise of the Hellwinder 
departing down the lake, and two hours 
later Lin appeared, late for breakfast but 
triumphant, with her lost hat in his hand. 

“There!"’ he cried. ‘‘Had to look all 
over for it. Found it on the beach on Gov- 
ernor’s Island.” 

Janet took the draggled, worthless thing 
and laughed softly. No one could have re- 
fused to forgive him. 

“You needn't have done that, Lin,’’*she 
assured him; and then asked, “Do you 


| feel all right this morning?” 


“Sure; that didn’t amount to a thing,” 


| he declared; and Janet thought, ‘Then 
| you ought to have come down to see some- 


thing of me. 

But she did not say so. She was ready to 
forgive him in her enjoyment of the perfect 
beauty of this spot and of the day, and she 
looked forward to long hours with Lin, hours 
of perfect harmony. 

She had the long hours. That morning, 
it appeared, there was work to be done on 
the magneto.of the pleasure boat; and 
Janet sat in the boathouse while he sweat 
and moiled, watched him dissect the mag- 
neto and lay its component parts in orderly 
fashion along the floor, clean and scrape and 
reassemble. She tried to talk to him, but, 
though he answered readily enough, his re- 
plies were not always relevant, and at last 
she left him and went up to the house, ex- 
pecting his repentant pursuit. But he did 
not follow her, and it was not till an hour or 
so later that he came to the door of the 
boathouse and called to her. 

“Oh, there you are! What's the matter? 


; | When did you go up there?”’ 


He was so honestly bewildered that she 
could not help laughing at him. 

That afternoon they set out in the smaller 
boat, ostensibly to fish, and Janet en- 
joyed jogging up the lake in this mild little 
craft. The day was perfect, the sky filled 
with great fleets of flat-bottomed clouds 
like an innumerable argosy of treasure- 
laden galleons; and she called them to 


| Lin’s attention, but he said abstractedly, 





| “There’s somebody stuck over there.” 


So they abandoned fishing for the mo- 


| ment—they had not yet so much as reached 


the fishing ground—-and headed across the 
lake toward where a motorboat drifted idly 
in the sun. As they drew nearer, Janet dis- 
covered the occupants of the other boat to 
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be three women, red-faced and belligerent, 
and a hot and harried man with a smudge 
on his cheek who bent over the wheel of his 
engine, laboriously snapping it over and 
over. Lin hailed him. 

“*What’s the trouble?”’ 

“She stuck on me,” the man panted. “I 
been cranking the blamed thing for three 
hours.” 

One of the women said reprovingly, 
“Horace, I will not submit ——-” But he 
swung to her in a blaze of wrath and flared 
at her, ‘Oh, shut up!” 

The woman subsided and Janet giggled 
and looked at Lin, but Lin was looking at 
the stubborn engine. He secured his bow 
line to the stern of the other boat and 
climbed aboard. 

“Turn her over,” he said to the man 
called Horace. 

Horace looked at him suspiciously. ‘I’ve 
been turning her over since before noon.” 

“T want to see how she sounds,” Lin ex- 
plained, and Horace wearily obeyed. 

Janet, watching Lin, saw that he was 
attentive and absorbed; and after Horace 
had cranked the engine once or twice with- 
out result she saw Lin, behind the other's 
back, adjust a wire beneath a box against 
the gunwale. Horace straightened up, 
panting. 

“Try her again,” Lin suggested. 

“Say,”’ Horace challenged, “‘ what is this, 
a joke?” 

“Try her,”’ Lin insisted, and the man 
yielded to the stronger will and did so. The 
engine caught and spat and settled into a 
steady staccato, and Horace looked at Lin 
with marveling eyes, while Lin climbed 
back into his own boat again. 

As the two craft drew apart Horace 
shouted, ‘‘Say, what was the matter with 
her?” 

And Lin, without a smile, replied, “You 
didn’t crank her enough!” 

Janet sensed something hidden here and 
a little later she asked Lin about it. He 
nodded. 

“Sure,” he agreed. ‘Loose wire on the 
coil box. No sense of telling him. Too big 
a fool to look for a loose wire; he’s not 
worth bothering with.” 

She herself had been definitely sorry for 
the harried man, but Lin appeared to feel 
toward him only a mild contempt, so she 
decided she must be wrong. 

They had their own vicissitudes that 
afternoon. Before they reached the spot 
where Lin intended first to fish their engine 
stopped, and Lin, with an evident relish, 
proceeded to disconnect and clean the gaso- 
line feed pipe, while Janet broiled in the 
sun. When they were under way again he 
kept leaning forward to twist the needle 
valve this way or that, muttering under his 
breath, “Too rich,” or “Too thin,” or “Still 
too rich,” as the case might be. Eventually 
she decided that if she were to penetrate his 
consciousness she must affect an interest in 
motorboats on her own account, so she 
asked him what he meant, and he plunged 
into a lecture on the theory and practice of 
the marine engine, with references to two 
cycles and four cyeles and exhaust strokes 
till she was bewildered and her head was 
swimming. She took refuge at last in an- 
other line. 

“Teach me to run it,”’ she suggested. 

“Sure,”’ he agreed, and they changed 
seats so that she might take the wheel. 
“Steers just like a car,” he pointed out, 
while tentatively she swung the bow of the 
boat this way and that. 

There were levers on the steering wheel, 
and she asked, “‘Are these gas and spark, 
the same as on a car?” 

He nodded. ‘“‘ Motorboat’s like an aero- 
plane,” he told her. “ Easy to run after you 
get started, but hard to stop. You better 
practice stopping her.”” He explained the 
operation. ‘‘ Now try it,”’ he suggested. 

She drew back the clutch lever into neu- 
tral and the motor raced, and Lin reached 
across to cut down the gas. But, from 
Janet’s point of view, if pulling back the 
lever had made the motor race, throwing it 
forward should ease the strain. She did so, 
and the effect of this, combined with what 
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he did, was to stall the motor; and Lin said 
sharply, ‘Don’t dothat! Shut the throttle 
first. Don’t race the engine!” 

She stiffened a little at his tone. He 
climbed over to crank the engine; but the 
motor refused to start, and after fumbling 
here and there he said thoughtfully, ‘‘She’s 
hot. Pump not working, I guess.” And 
he got a wrench and proceeded to unscrew 
things here and there. 

“‘What a lot you have te know to runa 
motorboat!’’ Janet suggested helpfully. “‘It 
isn’t a bit like a car, is it?’”’ 

He muttered something under his breath. 

“ Are all motorboats this way?’’ she in- 
quired. 

“Have to keep any engine in shape,”’ he 
said defensively, gasping a little, and she 
perceived that he did not wish to be talked 
to, so she sat in silence till by and by, 
mysteriously, he had the engine going once 
more. He made her then repeat her experi- 
ment in stopping the boat until she mas- 
tered the trick of it; and she was still in 
control when they approached the spot 
where he meant to fish. 

Janet saw ahead of them a rock just visi- 
ble above the water, and Lin stood up to 
look forward, and bade her slow down. 
Then he climbed up on the bow deck and by 
signs told her what to do. They crept to- 
ward this visible rock and swung a little to 
one side so as to pass near it. Janet watched 
Lin, busily obeying his instructions; slowed 
far down, let the motor idle ever so gently; 
and at length at his lifted hand—which 
meant “‘Reverse’’—pulled back on the 
clutch lever. Instead of reversing, the boat 
lunged ahead. 

Lin bawled at her, “Reverse!’”’ She 
tugged at the lever, but Lin looked so funny 
that she could not help laughing; and then 
the boat—still moving slowly—struck 
something, and Lin staggered backward 
and fell off the bow. He was still shouting, 
“Reverse!” in the air, and Janet laughed 
till she cried. 

He had dropped out of sight, but just as 
she realized that he might be hurt, his head 
appeared above the bow, head and shoul- 
ders. 

“Why didn’t you reverse?”’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘What’s the matter with you 
anyway?” 

There were tears of mirth in her eyes. 
“But I did, Lin,” she protested. ‘I did as 
hard as I could. You can see for yourself.” 

He climbed up on the bow and came to- 
ward her and saw her tears. 

“Well, there’s nothing to cry about,” he 
said impatiently, and looked at the clutch 
lever and then at the water astern. “Oh, I 
see now,”’ he said. ‘ You slowed her down 
so much the engine caught on center and 
started backward, and then when you re- 
versed she went ahead.” He switched off 
the ignition. ‘‘Got to keep the engine turn- 
ing over,” he said impatiently. 

‘*Well, you didn’t need to shout at me,” 
she told him. 

“Thought you couldn’t hear,” he said. 
He was cranking the engine again, came 
back and took the controls from her. “Get 
into the stern,”’ he said. ‘“‘Maybe I can 
back off this rock.”’ She obeyed silently, 
but in the end he had to go over doerd again 
and set his shoulder against thy ,ow and 
push her into deeper water, himse: leaping 
aboard at the last possible moment. 

They dropped anchor then and fished for 
a while, and Lin expounded to her once 
more the theory of what had happened. 

“So you want to keep the engine turning 
over all the time,”’ he explained, ‘‘and then 
she won’t do that on you.” And Janet 
smothered her irritation and tried to forget 
how hot she was and listened very pa- 
tiently. 

They caught no fish that afternoon, and 
they turned homeward at last, Janet at the 
wheel, and Lin explained to her the course 
and the buoy markings, which indicated 
dangerous ledges here and there. When 
they reached the island he permitted her to 
drive the boat into its proper berth. She 
had some little difficulty with the matter, 
reversed too soon and too strenuously, so 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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that made each watch a masterpiece 


IX MONTHS long the old guild masters 
labored to produce a single timepiece! 


5 Such was their love for the watches they 
created that no effort was too great, no 
period of patient toil too long to make them perfect. 


They worked for the pure joy of creating. Day 
after day, often far into the night, they were carried 
along by that exaltation which comes to men in 
any age only with the knowledge that they are 


doing the best chat there is in them. 


This was the spirit of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century guilds, the spirit which made every 
watch a masterpiece, which caused guild watches 


to become so highly prized throughout the world 


It is in this spirit that we all have done our finest 
things. It is this spirit which has made possible all 
great works of art, and which alone has won for 


any work enduring appreciation. 


It was to restore this spirit in the watchmaking in- 
dustry of today that a new guild was founded, more 


than fifty years ago—the Gruen Watch Makers Guild. 
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Many of the members of the modern Gruen Guild 
are actual descendants of the old guild watchmak- 
ers of Switzerland, where the “‘art and mystery of 
watchmaking’ reached its highest development. 


To them the word ‘‘guild"’ incorporated in its 


name is an inspiration embodying the noblest tra- 
dition of the watchmaker’s art. 


To you it is a pledge that into the making of 
every Gruen Guild Watch have gone, along with 
the most advanced of modern methods, an inherited 
skill and a pride of workmanship tarely to be found 


in any product of our own too hurried day, 

In nearly every community the better jewelers 
can show you the Gruen Guild Watch pictured here 
as well as many other exquisite examples of modern 
guild artistry. Their stores are marked by the 


Gruen Service emblem shown above. 
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MAGINE this beautiful 6-piece kitchen suite in 

your kitchen! This new Hoosier Cabinet, as 
perfect a working center as you can get at any price, 
and the Hoosier Breakfast Set of drop-leaf table 
and 4 chairs. All in soft, satiny grey enamel, 
decorated in bright blue. Best of all is the special 
price on this suite—$74.73 (plus freight). Never 
before a price like this on furniture of such quality! 
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cabinet ever 


offered the housewife. 


75 


Plus 
Freight 


This New Hooster Model 


Think of it! A Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet, 
with all that means, for only $39.75! 

A real Hoosier—fully up to Hoosier 
standards of quality. 

Only the Hoosier Company, with its 
tremendous facilities for quantity pro- 
duction, could achieve such a value. 

If only a few hundred of these new 
models were to be made, the price would 
have to be almost double. But in 1926 
it is sure to be the working center in 
at least 25,000 kitchens! 

‘A perfect working center 
What does the fact that this new model 
is a Hoosier, mean to you? 

It means a perfect working center 
the new convenience, the greater efhi- 
ciency that only a Hoosier-designed 
cabinet can bring to your kitchen. 

Every inch of storage space, of shelf 
and drawer, every accessory is scéentifi- 
cally planned to save time and strength. 


SMALL 


It means Hoosier construction. Sea- 
soned wood, expert hand cabinet work. 
Fittings and accessories of unquestioned 
quality. 


And last, and just as important in the 
Hoosier scheme, it means new beauty for 
the old work room! Beauty in design, 
in finish. 


Itisinasoft, lovely grey tone trimmed 
with gay blue decoration. So restful, 
so easy to keep clean! It is a joy to look 
at, a pleasure to work with! 


And all for $39.75 (plus freight). A 
real achievement this, and an opportu- 
nity you have never had before, to get 
4 quality cabinet at such a price! 


The Hoosier Store in your town has 
this new Hoosier on special display now. 
Be sure to see it. Compare it with any 
other model you know about. You'll 
have a new thrill—the thrill that 
comes from being able actually toowna 
beautiful thing you have long wanted! 


Down Payment 


puts the new Hoosier in your kitchen! You can own it so easily —this 


small down payment and the rest on easy terms puts it in reach of every 
one. Ask the Hoosier Store about the Hoosier Easy Payment Plan. 
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Two necessities, here, clever- 
ly combined in one conven- 
int piece. Every kitchen 
needs a stool and bere it is, 
just the right height to sit 
while you work at the 
Hoosrer cabinet 
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Turn it end for end and you 

have your steps, solid, with 

good foot space and covered 

with rubber mats ta prevent 

slipping. Finished to match 
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fNomeé along; let it be Seattle 

this summer. You'll be glad 
of it to the end of your days! 
Seattle has everything to make a 
vacation memorable. Combine the 
comforts of a great metropolitan 
seaport with the wonders of 
America’s greatest summer play- 
ground. Pick your fun—surf-bath- 


ing ; mountain-climbing on glorious 
Mount Rainier; summer snow 
sports; motoring amid scenic mar- 
vels; golf, fishing, yachting, hiking 
No excessive heat. Average sum- 


mer temperature, 62 degrees. 


Ack your ticket agent about an 

All-Pacifte Coast Tour’’-—-Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California; a 
transportation bargain for a trip 
you will remember a lifetime ! 


Seattle 


Metropolis of the Pacific Northwest 


ROOM 101, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Searrur, Wassuneton 

Please cend me, free, » copy of the illustrated booklet, 
“Seattle und The Charmed Land.” 
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that the bow swung hard to the right, and 
Lin stood up to push the boat clear of that 
side of the slip. Janet remembered his in- 
junction to keep the engine turning over, 
so she put on power once more and swung 
the wheel hard, and the result was that the 
boat leaped forward and rammed the end of 
the slip so that Lin was thrown forward and 
to one side. There were beside the slip up- 
right iron strips running in stout grooves, 
which were used to lift the boats out of the 
water in winter, and Lin’s head struck one 
of these a glancing blow. 

Heturned to her, crying, “Reverse, Janet! 
Reverse!" And she saw the blood leaping 
from the wound and all her nerves let go 
and she sat supine and helpless while he 
shut off the ignition and brought the de- 
struction to its end. 

She did not move during the interval in 
which he got out to inspect damage, but 
when he came back to say “No real harm 
done. Lucky the slip was rotten at the 
end,”’ she cried pitifully, ‘“‘ But, Lin, you’re 
hurt!" 

He dabbed at his head and looked at his 
red fingers. 

“All right,” he assured her. ‘‘ Nothing 
but a scratch.”” But Janet had recovered 
herself by this time and she insisted on in- 
specting the scratch and found it to be a 
ragged wound, and she hurried Lin to the 
house. There was, thereafter, the business 
of a doctor, and a shaven spot on Lin’s 
head, and stitches; and Janet said indig- 
nantly to Mrs. Hart that night before they 
went to bed, “But, Mrs. Hart, a motor- 
boat is dangerous! It's just dangerous all 
the time!”’ 

Mrs. Hart tried to comfort her. “I've 
worried about him since he was a boy,” she 
agreed calmly. “But nothing very bad 
ever happened to him yet.” 

“It’s not the boats,” Lin said impa- 
tiently. ‘It’s the fool way people handle 
them.” He realized, at sight of Janet's 
face, what he had said and tried to make 
amends. “I don’t mean you, of course, 
honey.” 

But this attitude on his part, even though 
she recognized its justice, banished the re- 
pentance and contrition she had been in- 
clined to feel. 


He tried next day to make his peace with 
her; told her a long story about a similar 
misadventure which had, he assured her, an 
excruciating humor about it. 

“Happened to Dave White,” he ex- 
plained. ‘He had an old four-cylinder boat 
that he used to bat around in; didn’t even 
have a cover over the engine. And coming 


| out of Melvin Village one night he ran right 


into an old sawdust pile under water and 
stopped him dead. It was a hot night and 
Dave just had on a running shirt; and it 
threw him right on top of the engine, and 
the spark plugs kept right on sparking 
one-two-four-three, one-two-four-three, up 
and down his breastbone.”’ She did not 
laugh, and he explained earnestly, ‘They 
give a hot spark too. I tell you he got off of 
there quick as he could.” 

“T tell you they’re dangerous,” she re- 
minded him. “No one is safe in one of 
them. It’s just like—like cooking dynamite 
or something, to play with them.” 

He shook his head. ‘No danger as long 
as you don’t run into anything,” he assured 
her. ‘You'll get used to them by the end 
of the week.” He hesitated a moment, 
thoughtfully, then added, “I'll tell you, 
we'll take an all-day trip in the Hellwinder, 
and by the time we get back you'll be crazy 
about it,” 

“All day?” she echoed doubtfully. 

“Over into Green’s Basin,”’ he urged. 
“Take our lunch along. It’s mighty pretty 
over there. You're right under Ossipee, 
and it’s wild.” 

The prospect of spending a long day in 
that infernally frail craft, tormented by the 


| roar of its engine, did not appeal to her; 


but she would also be all day with Lin. 
They would stop sometimes, she told her- 
self, and perhaps even go ashore; and to 
pienie together would be fun. So she 
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agreed. They had intended to go the next 
day, but Lin went down to the boathouse 
after breakfast and did not come back, so 
that Janet followed at last to see what had 
become of him. She found he had the fish- 
ing boat on the lifters, stern out of water, 
and he explained to her what was amiss and 
said it must be fixed; and then Mrs. Hart 
appeared and cried, ‘‘ Lin, you ought to be 
starting.” He was by this time in the 
water, balf under the boat. ‘‘ Whatever are 
you doing?” she demanded. 

Lin seemed busy, so Janet explained: 
“When I ran into the wharf yesterday I 
started the sleeve that holds the propeller, 
and he has to tighten the bolts.” She was 
rather proud of the technical sound of this 
till Lin from the water said reprovingly, 
‘Reverse gear—not propeller.” 

Janet colored; but Mrs. Hart said re- 
signedly, ‘‘ You won't get away today, my 
dear.”” She proved to be right, for Lin 
worked at this job till noon, and Janet en- 
larged her condemnation of motorboats as a 
class. 

She said rebelliously, ‘‘There’s always 
something to fix about them.”” But he pro- 
tested at this. 

“Not always,” he assured her. ‘‘Some- 
times there won’t be a thing go wrong all 
summer; but things have bunched up a bit 
this week.” 

Bad weather next delayed them, and on 
the third day Janet woke to find the skies 
clear, but a high wind was whipping the 
lake into a torment of tumbling water. 

“So we can’t go today, can we?”’ she said 
at breakfast. 

“Sure!” Lin exclaimed. 
bother the Hellwinder.” 

“We'll get wet,’’ she argued. 

“Take submarine suits,’’ he explained. 
**They’ll keep us dry, and we'll be in the lee 
a good deal of the way. You'll like it. The 
Hellwinder goes right through waves like 
these.” 

“We'll sink,” she insisted, almost pale 
with dread; but he laughed at that. 

“Self-bailers,” he retorted. ‘She keeps 
herself bailed out. Don’t matter how much 
water comes in.” 

She was still doubtful, but Mrs. Hart 
seemed to find nothing outrageous in the 
proposed expedition, so in the end Janet 
was overruled. Sometime after breakfast, 
with a hamper stowed under the seat, 
clothed in water-tight garments, they set 
out. Lin permitted Janet to sit on the driv- 
ing seat with him; and the engine was almost 
under her feet, and water came slinging 
back across the hatches into her face so 
that she could not open her eyes at all. 
But Lin shouted into her ear, “‘ Great, isn’t 
it?’’ And she forced herself to nod. She 
was too short of breath to speak. 

Lin this morning was ebullient; the en- 
gine ran smoothly and sweetly; and he was 
alertly occupied in choosing their course, 
cutting the heavy seas, rounding at last into 
the lee of an island and comparative peace. 
Janet had a little time in which to look 
around; and as she became used to the 
noise of the motor and the vibration of the 
boat she was able to forget them. So she 
watched the rocky little islands among 
which they took their way, answered the 
wave of children on a beach, feasted her 
eyes on the green flanks of Ossipee ahead. 
Lin pointed out to her this island and that 
and told her their names, and she turned 
them over and over in her mind, enjoying 
their sound. 

“There must be stories about all of 
them,”’ she suggested; and he agreed, and 
told her one or two of the tales. 

Their course at first had been south, be- 
fore the wind; they went now eastward 
and swung little by little into the north 
till open water showed ahead of them and 
they came once more into the wind-tossed 
reaches, The wind now was in their faces, 
and the Hellwinder fought her way, toss- 
ing and thrusting, sometimes checked by a 
wave larger than its fellows, then lancing on 
again. She could not look forward, so she 
lowered her head and watched Lin’s hands 
and the engine, and she asked questions 
and he pointed out to her the throttle and 


“This won't 
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the spark and the ignition switches at his 
right side. He let her hold the wheel and 
she felt it buck and fight, and she saw that 
he kept a foot braced against the clutch 
lever and asked the reason for this precau- 
tion. 

“She slips out sometimes,” he ex- 
plained. ‘Loose. Needs tightening. She’s 
kind of tricky. Sometimes she'll stick, and 
then if you didn’t know what to do she’d 
ram straight ahead into the wharf if you 
were landing.” 

““What do you do?” she asked. 

“TI can usually tell when it’s going to 
stick,”” he explained, and laughed. ‘This 
boat knows me,” he told her. “ We've lived 
together twenty years.” 

She detected the pride and affection in 
his tone and touched his arm sympatheti- 
eally. 

“It’s a wonderful boat,” she told him, 
and he grinned with delight. 

“You'll get to be crazy about it,” he 
agreed. 

It was a little while after that that she 
noticed his attention began to concentrate 
on the engine, and she asked him what he 
was listening to. 

He said in that abstracted fashion char- 
acteristic of him at such moments, “ For- 
ward carburetor isn’t set right.” This 
meant little to her, but by and by he 
added, “I’m going to fix that. You run 
her for a minute.” 

“Oh, I can’t,” she protested. 

He laughed. “Just hold her on the point 
of that island straight ahead,”’ he assured 
her. ‘ We’re getting into the lee now; she 
steers easy.”” And he got up to move and 
she slid into his seat and gripped the wheel. 
He waited a moment to be sure she had con- 
trol, added in a cautioning tone “‘ Hold that 
clutch lever, too,’’ and she braced her knee 
against it and nodded. Her teeth were set 
hard. 

Lin opened the hatch cover on the left- 
hand side and stepped into the engine 
compartment, leaning forward and down. 
Janet gripped the wheel till her knuckles 
ached, and the clutch lever vibrated 
against her knee, bruising it, torturing her. 
She tried to let go of the wheel and hold the 
lever with one hand, but the boat swerved 
and Lin looked around quickly. She 
nodded to reassure him, gripping the wheel 
again, and he bent to his task once more. 

It seemed to Janet she endured inter- 
minably the torment of that lever against 
her knee, and Lin showed no signs of being 
done. So finally she tried to move her leg 
so that the bruising impact might come 
against a new spot, and as she did so her 
knee slipped off the lever, With the perver- 
sity native to such things, the clutch seized 
this moment to slip, and the lever flew back 
into neutral. The engine roared, and the 
boat, head-on into the wind, checked sud- 
denly. Janet saw Lin half fall forward and 
heard his smothered exclamation, and then 
she pushed the lever into its place again and 
the boat leaped ahead. 

Lin scrambled back out of the engine 
compartment, staring at his hand, wringing 
it, and she cried, “‘What’s the matter? 
What is it, Lin?” 

He showed her his left hand, a spot as 
large as a dollar on the back of it already 
red and inflamed. 

“Hit it against the exhaust,” he ex- 
plained. “Burned it.” 

“Oh, I'm so sorry,” she gasped, tears 
streaming down her cheeks. “I couldn't 
hold it any longer. It slipped.” 

He smiled gently. “I'll take it,” he of- 
fered, and they changed places again. She 
looked at his hand and wanted to touch it, 
to caress it, to bathe it with her tears, but 
he said sharply, “Leave it alone. It’s all 
right.” 

His tone was not angry, but it seemed 
angry to her; she sat very still, tears flow- 
ing. 

“IT think motorboats are terrible,’”’ she 
said defiantly at last; and he grinned at 
her, and she cried, ‘‘ Does it hurt, Lin?” 

““No-o,”’ he drawled. 

“I know it does,”’ she insisted. 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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—~ World-Famous Bakers 
‘Use International Trucks 


HE National Biscuit Company, whose name is in-built merits year upon year. The performance of 

celebrated wherever there is an appetite,demands International Trucks, and their attractive appear- 
the most exacting and dependable service in the de- ance, too, have helped to build higher the prestige 
livery of its wholesome products. From 190 branches _ of the National Biscuit Company and the popularity 
all over the country its delightful delicacies, crackers of its products. 








and cookies must be delivered as they come from the If in your hauling jobs you need such service as the 
ovens — fresh, wholesome and appetizing. And you “Uneeda Bakers” demand, there is one way to make 
may depend upon it, they do. sure of getting it—let Internationals show you the way. 

More than 300 International Trucks are helping to International Trucks have been delivering depend- 
do a remarkable job in the national transportation able service for twenty years—other products of the 
requirements of the National Biscuit Company. Harvester Company have been doing it for almost a 


Here are trucks which have demonstrated their hundred. 


The International line includes a Speed Truck for 2,000 pond loads; Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 3,000 to 10,000 
pounds, maximum capacities; and Motor Coaches for all requirements. They are sold and serviced through 112 branch 
houses—the largest company-owned truck service organization in the world. And there are dealers everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (inconPoRATED) CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 


1 ¢ 
A fleet of trucks recently put 


into service by contractors to at Sire ll 
deliver National Biscuit 4 i am Saad 
Company products from its ie. 
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THREE DANCING PARTNERS 


The Coca-Cola cut-in is always good 
taste. Its wholesome refreshment 


has made it a welcome partner in 
the enjoyment of three generations. 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS ~ 7 MILLION A DAY 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

When presently they stopped in the lee 
of an island, in shallow water where a 
beach extended rods offshore, he permitted 
her at last to tend his hurt. There was al- 
ready a suggestion of a blister and she 
could only smear it with engine oil to keep 
the air away. 

“TI mustn’t bandage it,”’ she reminded 
him. “The bandage would stick. Lin, 
we've got to go right home and have it 
taken care of.” 

“We will not,” he told her good- 
naturedly. “It don’t amount toa thing. 
Don’t give it a thought, Janet. We’re go- 
ing to have our picnic just the same.” 

“Can't we walk home?” she demanded. 
“T don’t ever want to ride in that boat 
again.” 

He said sternly, “‘ Boat’s all right!”” And 
she felt that he was accusing her, and re- 
sented it in silence, but forgot her resent- 
ment by and by in the beauty of the spot 
to which he had brought her. Behind them 
were tall pines growing close to the water's 
edge, forming long aisles carpeted with nee- 
dles soft as velvet underfoot. Before them 
the lake, dotted hereabouts with islands; 
and beyond, seeming to rise from the very 
water, the slopes of Ossipee. They had 
meant to swim, had brought bathing suits, 
but Lin decided to stay out of the water 
and Janet stayed with him. Only in this 
respect did his mishap alter their plans. 
They unpacked the hamper and devoured 
its contents; they went for a waik back 
among the pines and along the shore, ex- 
ploring all the island upon which they were; 
and they sat for an hour with their shoul- 
ders against the great trunk of one of the 
trees, very happy together. 

Toward midafternoon he said, “ Well, 
we've got to be starting home.” But she 
was unwilling to go. 

“Not yet, Lin,” she urged. “It’s the first 
time I’ve had you to myself, on shore, with 
no motorboat to interfere.’’ She was laugh- 
ing, but he detected an edge to her tone. 

“You'll get over feeling that way,” he 
assured her. ‘“‘A motorboat’s lots of fun. 
You'll be taking them apart yourself be- 
fore you’re through.” 

“If I do I'll throw the pieces into the 
deepest water in the lake,”’ she told him 
definitely. ‘‘I hate the things.” 

‘Don’t be foolish,” he protested angrily, 
and she became angry at the adjective. His 
hand was hurting more and more, and she 
knew this; and the pain shortened his tem- 
per, and her understanding of his suffering 
shortened hers. 

But the incipient quarrel resulted only 
in an added dignity in both their bearings. 
They discussed the question gravely and 
at length, and each found the other unalter- 
able. 

But Janet said at last, “Well, I’m not 
going to marry a man that will leave me 
on our honeymoon to fix a motorboat, Lin, 
and that’s just the sort of thing you'd do.” 

“Oh, is that so?’’ he retorted gloomily. 

ee fe BN 

“‘T don’t know as I want to marry a girl 
that'd be jealous of a boat,’”’ he told her. 

She bit her lip. There were many things 
on the tip of her tongue to say, but she held 
them back. His hand must hurt him terri- 
bly. She rose and turned away and 
brushed aside her tears, and they started 
home at last, their manner toward each 
other almost painfully courteous. Each 
was miserably conscious of the justice in 
the other’s attitude, and each resented the 
fact that right was not wholly on his side. 

At the first roar of the engine Janet’s 
head abruptly began to ache, and she was 
more miserable than she had been before. 


When they emerged from the lee of the 
island it was to discover a new ferocity in 
the wind, and Lin looked back to see 
clouds piling up behind them. That meant 
a thunderstorm, and he realized that it 
would strike them before they could get 
home. He glanced sidewise at Janet, then 
devoted himself to an attempt to nurse a 
little more speed out of the Hellwinder, 
keeping his eyes ahead. 


For a time they ran, as it were, before the 
storm; but eventually their course swung 
across its path, and when the open lake at 
last appeared before them Lin saw to the 
north a mist upon the water, driving in 
their direction, and he caught the flicker 
of an occasional lightning flash among the 
clouds. The engine’s roar drowned any 
other sound, but Lin realized that the rain 
was deceptively near. 

“Isn’t that rain?” Janet asked in his 
ear, and he nodded. 

“Lightning, too,”” he explained. 

She laughed a little gayly. ‘We don’t 
mind a wetting,”’ she reminded him. 

He did not assent to this. “ Be a squall of 
wind, too,” he replied. His eyes were 
searching the shores ahead of them and 
luck was on his side. He marked where a 
cottage lay on a point of land, remembered 
that it was vacant and swung the Hell- 
winder that way. 

Instantly Janet asked, “Where are we 
going?”’ 

“Tie up there,” he replied. ‘‘ We’ll sit on 
the porch till it passes.”” 

He felt her scrutiny, but kept his eyes 
ahead. The race would be, he saw, a close 
one; they were, in fact, only just in time. 
The first spattering drops fell as they slid 
alongside the wharf; he moored the Hell- 
winder and ran with Janet toward the porch 
as the storm broke upon them with a roar 
of thunder and a blinding flash. Safely 
sheltered from the rain, he stood very still, 
trembling a little, while lightning cracked 
about them and tremendous thunder rolled. 

Janet was watching him, and she said by 
and by, “ You mind it, don’t you, Lin?” 

He nodded honestly. “Scares me to 
death,”’ he confessed. ‘‘Doesn’t it bother 
you?” 

“Not half so much as a motorboat does,” 
she told him dryly, and he was at that so 
angry that he forgot to be afraid. 

“You keep talking like that!” he said re- 
sentfully. “Just like a woman!” 

It is curious that to the masculine mind 
this characterization is so satisfactorily 
damning. He stalked away from her to the 
further end of the porch, and she sat down 
on the veranda rail and swung her feet and 
hummed under her breath, and thus remote 
they waited for the storm to pass. 

It was tedious in this passing; the 
crashes resounded all about them; and once 
in the wood behind they heard a great tree 
rend and fall. The skies were black, and 
after a time Janet realized that they would 
not brighten, that night was coming. 

“Tt’s late, Lin,”’ she called to him. “‘We 
won't get home to dinner.” 

“Good deal of wind out there still,’’ he 
retorted. 

“Oh, all right,” she replied; but he 
thought there was in her tone scorn for his 
weakness, and this spurred him to move. 

“Well, just as you say,” he agreed. 
“Come on.” 

She had not really wanted to go on; was 
secretly as much afraid as he. But she 
could not hold back now, so they went 
down through the rain and got into the 
boat and started on their way again. And 
Janet huddled in her seat, and the heavens 
blazed with fiery lances, and even over the 
engine’s noise she could hear the thunder 
roll. Once or twice she glanced at Lin. He 
sat very erect beside her, the rain cascading 
into his face, eyes narrowed as he peered 
ahead, and once the boat heeled hard over 
as he made a quick turn to pass on the 
right side of a buoy discovered in the last 
safe moment. And Janet was very much 
afraid. 

That homeward journey seemed to her 
an inferno; she thought they fought for- 
ever against high-mounting waves whose 
solid tops billowed over the bow. It was by 
this time so dark that the shore line lost all 
identity to her unaccustomed eyes, and she 
could not tell where they were; knew only 
that they were abroad upon the face of furi- 
ous waters. 

Under the hatches by and by she saw a 
glare, two red bars of light, and she thought 
the boat was afire and screamed in Lin’s 
ear, “Look, Lin! There!” 
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“Exhaust pipes,’ he replied. “They're 
always that way.” 

She remembered it was one of these red- 
hot pipes his hand had hit, and she was 
sickened at the thought and terribly sorry 
for him and repentant for her harsh and 
bitter words. With the thought she leaned 
toward him; but he shook his elbow free, 
concentrated on the task of driving the 
boat, and she shrank away again, resentful 
once more, hurt and wounded and afraid. 

She saw at last that there were lights 
ahead of them; one high in the air, two 
others lower down; and she recognized 
them as the lights on the boathouse at 
home and was vaguely thankful. A certain 
apathy settled upon her, a dreadful fatigue. 
Yet she watched while Lin wheeled the 
boat in a circle and headed in toward the 
wharf, and she saw Mrs. Hart on the lighted 
veranda waving to them. And then the 
Hellwinder’s speed checked, and then her 
reverse held her hard, and as Lin snapped 
off the switch she floated at rest at last. 

Instantly upon the engine’s silence broke 





about them the roar of the storm. Lin had | 
jumped out to secure the stern line; she _ 
scrambled after him. He ran forward past | 


her to make fast the bow, and he was on 


his knees taking a hitch with the line | 


around the cleat on the wharf when a great 


flame enfolded them. 
There was at the end of the wharf, just 
beside the Hellwinder’s stern, a flagpole 


with a light atop. The lightning caught the | 


tip of this flagpole, followed it down, leaped 


then to the brass binding along the gunwaile 
of the boat, followed this forward to the 
coil box, threaded its way in an instant’s 
destructive passage through the ignition 
system and plunged out and down through 


the thin planking of the bow with a last | 
hissing flame. 


When Janet could see again the Hell- 
winder was already half submerged, down 
by the bow; and before she could move, it | 
had sunk, the strain on the lines ripping 
the cleats from its deck planking. 

Only the little flagstaff on the bow re- 
mained above the surface as the ruined | 
boat lay in six feet of water there beside the 
wharf. 

She had time for a moment’s profound 
gratitude that it was gone before she dis- | 
covered Lin lying stunned and senseless | 
where the impact had flung him, half along | 
toward shore. 


He was miraculously not seriously hurt 
and an hour later came back to full con- 
sciousness again, to see Janet by his side, 
his mother just behind. And his eyes met 
Janet’s and then turned to his mother and | 
then to Janet again. | 

“All right, Jan?”’ he asked uncertainly. 

She nodded. ‘Not hurt a bit, Lin,” she 
whispered. 

He looked at his mother. 

“ Hellwinder all right?’’ he inquired. 
Mrs. Hart shook her head. ‘ Blown all 
to pieces,” she declared. Her voice was | 

gentle. “She's gone, Lin.” 

He digested this and looked at Janet 
again, and he said with weak bitterness, | 
“Guess you're satisfied!’’ She could not 
speak—shook her head. ‘“‘Guess you're 
through with me!” 

She brushed at her eyes, and then she 
laughed softly. 

“Why, Lin,” she whispered, “you'll be | 
getting another boat.” 

He looked at her with vague eyes, not 
understanding. Nodded in a dull way. 

“S'pose so,” he confessed. 

She touched his bandaged hand. “So, 
you see,”’ she said in a careful explanatory 
tone, ‘you'll just have to have somebody 
to take care of you.” 

Neither of them heard Mrs. Hart take | 
herself away. She went downstairs and 
found her husband, and Mr. Hart looked | 
up at her coming and said gravely, “ Well, 
that was a lucky escape, wasn’t it?”’ 


She nodded contentedly. ‘Yes,’ she 
agreed. “But it came out all right.” And 
she added in a complacent tone, “She’s a 
pretty little thing. But, Will, she’s sensi- 
ble too.” 
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e Hill: 
of Dreams 


Each year thousands of travelers 
are delighted with the “Cathe- 
dral Route” which traverses the 
historic side of Great Britain— 
it’s the route of the LONDON AND 
Norrnuw Easrern Raitway. 
It’s the route to York and Lin- 
coln where great cathedrals, 
Roman earthworks, noble mo- 
nastic ruinsand hallowed literary 
shrines present a vivid picture of 
a most interesting part of the 
old world, 

Then 


modern 


too, there are many 


coast resorts, inland 
spas, and beautiful golf courses 
to lure the visitor to this en- 
chanting land, 

The Lonpon ann Norru 
Easrern Raiiway is the route 
of “The Flying Scotsman” ,— 
the shortest and swiftest from 
London to Scotland. Its res- 
taurant car service and single 
compartment sleeping car ac- 
commodations are unexcelled. 

Next summer visit England! 
Let the American representative 
of the “Lorpon-NorvrH-East- 
ERN” plan your tour for you, 
Save time and money and still 
see everything that matters. At- 
tractive illustrative booklets fer 
the asking. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Genenat Acent 


Lenden & North EKastern Railway 


New York 


zis Fifth Ave 
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OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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BIRD’S 
Neponset Products 
Roofings ~ Floor Coverings 







Made of wear- and water-resisting 
materials, Bird’s roofings and floor 
coverings well withstand time and 
weather. 
There are 130 years of manufactur- 
ing experience behind these thrift 
products. 

BIRD & SON, inc. 


Established 1795 

EAST WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Manufa@urers of 
Asphalt Shingles — Roll Roofings 
Rugs and Floor Coverings 

Corrugated and Solid Fibre Cases 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Warehouses in principal cities 
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sources that are usually inimical to the 
existing and prosperous established order, 
and that they portend not only political 
change but also political revolution. 

There is a class of pussyfooters in Aus- 
tralia who depreciate the red influence in 
the politics of their country, and the men- 
ace of it against commerce, business and the 
orderiy and enterprising upbuilding of a 
country that needs tremendous upbuilding 
to make it a large factor in world affairs. 
These say there is no red in the warp and 
woof of Australian politics. These decry 
the alarm over the signs of affiliation of 
Moscow with some of the dominant forces 
in their country; but there is no right- 
minded thinking man who is in touch with 
political affairs who does not know that 
there is a serious situation underneath the 
present disturbances, especially the cease- 
less labor disturbances; 
and that Australia, to be 
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Al COUNTRY THAT IMPORTS TROUBLE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


They had an imperial press conference 
out there last summer, and a lot of news- 
paper bigwigs, mostly proprietors, came 
out from England and other parts of the 
empire and looked the Australians over and 
told them about themselves, making count- 
less speeches on the local needs, oppor- 
tunities, ultimate destiny and prospects of 
Australia, speaking from the rostrum of an 
older and superior civilization, as the head 
of a university would speak to a newly 
gathered freshman class. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion of these ambassadors of 
newspaperdom from the empire that Aus- 
tralia is doing very well at present in raising 
wool to be shipped 14,000 miles to Eng- 
land, to be manufactured into cloth, to be 
shipped back 14,000 miles to Australia for 
the use of Australians. Not that Australia 
does not need an English market and a 


and your wheat and your meat, and you 
will be all right. Remember, you are not 
the sole outlying member of the British 
Empire.” 

“True enough,” said an eminent Austra- 
lian to whom I mischievously reported this 
conversation. ‘They think back in Eng- 
land that we are all descended from either 
convicts or kangaroos. Your people know 
more about us than they do.” 

“Well,”’ I asked him, “why not? We're 
nearer and we are both pioneer peoples,” 

This consideration by England of Austra- 
lia as a large, remote and mildly interesting 
country that supplies wool for its looms, 
pays its national taxes, acknowledges the 
King, is colored red on the map, and is one 
of the far-flung members of the imperial 
galaxy, is as much Australia’s fault as it is 
England’s. 







$100,000,000 only a short time before, and 
told her to come again if she got short. The 
Australians, being a new people, like us, and 
a liberal, felt pretty good about that. 

The reason England knows ao little about 
Australia, save that Australia sent over a 
bunch of the best fighting men the world 
ever saw to help in the war, is that the orig- 
inal Australians, the men who shaped the 
processes and progresses of the country, re- 
mained so slavishly English in everything 
they did that there was nothing new, novel 
or exciting to attract the attention of the 
English people. These English came, or 
were sent, to Australia; and instead of de- 
veloping a new country in a new way, as 
we did in the United States, they developed 
a new country in an old way. 

There they were, from a fogbound and 
rainy bit of land in the North Sea, with a 

continent to operate in, a 
vast island that aimost 





healthy, must be cleansed 
of many political sores. 

However, the real Aus- 
tralians know all this, and 
are handling their prob- 
lems as well as circum- 
stances will permit and 
without any delusions as 
to the future. Australia 
began to be a country at 
about the time we gained 
our independence from 
England. It is probable 
that the Spanish naviga- 
tors of the 1500’s had an 
inkling of it, and it was re- 
discovered by the Dutch 
somewhat later and named 
New Holland. The Dutch 
did nothing with it, hav- 
ing troubles of their own 
elsewhere, and in 1688 
Dampier got a sight of it 
for the English. It was not 
until 1770 that the British 
got their hands on it really, 
and that was when Cook 
took possession of the 
eastern portion for the 
British. 


Farther Than Mars 


Captain Phillip nailed 
down what Cook had not 
taken, a few years later, 
and the present Australia 
had its beginnings. It was 








touches the equator on its 
north and reaches almost 
to the fortieth pzrailel te 
the south, with every vari- 
ety of useful climate, from 
tropical to temperate, 
every variety of soil, every 
sort of fertility, with great 
harbors, minerals, coal— 
not so self-contained as 
the United States or with 
so great a variety of re- 
sources, but sufficient, at 
that—and instead of mak- 
ing Australia Australian, 
instead of initiating new 
methods for new condi- 
tions, they started hy pat- 
terning everything they 
did on what the Engtish 
did; they started as the 
greatest aggregation of 
copy cats the world has 
known; and they are not 
far away from that now, 
save in some of their labor 
legislation, such as the 
basic wage. 


Like Home 


About five-thirteenths 
of Australia is within the 
tropical gone, and in a 
considerable part of the 
contiguous territory it gets 
hot—very hot—in their 
summertime, which is our 








a collection of crown colo- 
nies until late in 1900, 
when the final step consoli- 
dating these colonies into the Common- 
wealth of Australia was taken. It isnowa 
federation of six states, with an ornamental 
British governor-general, and with a federal 
parliament and ministry, and state gov- 
ernments corresponding in some particulars 
to the state governments in America. 

The Australian constitution was modeled 
on the Constitution of the United States, 
and while the Australians are politely loyal 
to the British crown, and make loud pro- 
tests if anything of opposite tenor is said 
publicly about them, they, in reality, are 
much more concerned with what the people 
of the United States think of them than 
they are over what the British think. 

The Australians think, furthermore, and 
with reason, that they are too far away 
from base for their needs and desires to 
have much weight back in the mother coun- 
try. Some 14,000 miles of salt water is a 
lot of salt water. It is only half that dis- 
tance to the United States, and our west- 
ern coast is washed by the same ocean that 
washes their eastern coast. The British look 
on the Australians as useful for producing 
wool, wheat, meat, and so on, but hesitate 
to grant them either the ability or the oppor- 
tunity to do more than just that—be the 
primary producers for the manufacturers in 
England. 





PHOTO. FROM EWING GALLOWAY, HY. C. 


A Generat View of the Business District, Brisbane, Quecnsiand, Australia 


world market for its wool, but that Aus- 
tralia is very foolish to think of ever being 
anything but the primary producer— very 
foolish, indeed—and should abandon any 
such ideas and let England do the manu- 
facturing. 

A primary producer. That was what 
these British pressmen thought should sat- 
isfy Australia. And that is what makes the 
Australians see red. They do not think 
there is that close bond of sympathy be- 


_ tween the mother country and this, her gi- 


gantic child, the largest island in the world, 
that there should be. Like every island 
people, they are self-conscious, these Aus- 
tralians, and are at the awkward national 
age. They want to do things, but do not 
know just how to go about them, and are 
abashed and hurt when their parental gov- 
ernment says: “There now, Aussie, be a 
good boy and keep right on as you are do- 
ing. I am very well satisfied with you, and 
you must not aspire to be anything but a 
feeder for me.” 

“What do they think of us back home?” 
I heard an anxious Australian ask a British 


r. 

“* My dear sir,” said the peer, “we rarely 
think of you at all. We have other things 
to think about. Why should we be thinking 
of you? You keep on sending us your wool 





“They know nothing about us,” I heard 
an Australian orator wail. “ Why, last sum- 
mer I was in England and I went to see a 
regatta on the Thames. I sat next an Eng- 
lish lady, and she asked me, ‘Were you at 
the regatta last summer?’ 

““*Madam,’ I told her, ‘I was 14,000 
miles from here last summer.’ 

“*Tndeed!’ she said, surveying me curi- 
ously. ‘You must have come from Mars.’ 

“*Nn, madam,’ I told her, ‘I did not 
come from Mars. I came from a country 
you English know even less about than you 
know about Mars. I came from Austra- 
lia,’”’ 

Well, why does England know so little 
about Australia?—meaning the mass of 
England, of course, for governmental Eng- 
land knows all about Australia, lends her 
money now and then about as a cautious 
father would lend a precocious son money, 
shutting down now and again for the pur- 
pose of making it apparent to the borrower 
that there is an obligation entailed and 
money lending is a serious business. They 
shut down last fall and said no more loans 
for a time. The Australian newspapers ex- 
plained this hard-heartedness of the parent 
country in a truly parental manner, but 
that didn’t make much of a hit with the 
Australians. You see, we had lent Australia 


winter—in such places as 
Sydney say —-yet they built 
their buildings in the 
gloomy, heavy, foggy English style. They 
had every foodstuff at hand—fruits, veg- 
etables, fish, meat, tropical, subtropical 
and temperate-zone products-——and they 
immediately began to massacre those foods 
after the manner of English cooking, which 
is probably the worst cooking in the world 
and has fewest native things to cook with. 
They stuck to the suffocating English 
style in clothes, modeled thei> politics on 
English politics, made their newspepers 
copies of English papers, and looked to 
England for every inspiration. They 
adopted the English monetary system, out- 
Englishing the English at every point 
except, of course, in absolute wilderness pio- 
neering, where they had to fend for them- 
selves because there were no precedents 
back there. Everything they did was based 
on what the people did back home. And 
so it persists largely to this day. 

The man who laid out Meibourne, for ex- 
ample, had the vision to lay out wide 
streets, but the men who built Melbourne 
stuck up alongside those wide streets a col- 
lection of buildings that look like Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and not at ail like 
a city in the antipodes. 

They did little on their own. Every 
time they had a job to do they ran home to 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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wire brush was all 


HH When = 9 9 
a Willard aoa 
Service Man se 
} steps up to your ee =, 
car, here is << ds 
what he does: ea 


Finding the little things you’d never notice—correcting 
them before they cause you expense— 








—that’s Willard 5-Point Inspection. And let us tell you 
it makes friends. 


The large picture shows an example: Corrosion on the 
positive terminal of the owner’s battery was blocking the 
path of the current to his starter. 


A few strokes with one of our wire brushes removed 
the corrosion, gave the battery a chance to do its job. 


Selling Willard Batteries is another way we have of 
making friends. Car owners appreciate the more reliable 
service Willards give—every time—every battery. 


They feel safer with a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery 
because they know that any of us will reinsulate it with- 
out charge if this is ever necessary. | 
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too,— 


—and you see the acid poured in. 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—For Radio, too. 
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ay. 700 h.p. now developed and available 
at low cost for all industrial use, with addi- 
tional 2,000,000 h. p., planned through 
ether hydro-electric developments along 
the mighty ‘Tennessee River, of which ¢92,- 
000 h.p. is covered now by applications 
pending before Federal Power Commission, 


Fine water, cheap coal, coke and gas, and 
all other essentials of efficient, economic 
produetion are offered in the Dynamo of 
Dixie, where nearly 400 plants produce 
over 1350 different items. 


_ Abundant industrially trained Anglo- 
Saxon labor, splendid factory sites, ample 
building and housing accommodations, 
convenient raw and semi-raw material 
sources, and idea! transportation facilities 
by river, rail and highway. 
lhen, there is Chattanooga's strategic loca- 
tion with 41.211,000 people living, accord- 
ing to U. §. Bureaw of Census, within ra- 
dius of 500 miles-~a highly significant fact, 
when distribution is considered because it 
moans reaching one-third of total U. 8. 
population within 24 hours by rail 


Get the full facts about Chatianooga as 
applied to your particular business! 


7% 
_ rae ar & vA 
* »egiyr, Fe. p Soe the g> oy Er 
~~ 
Be > dae aes “i 


There are literally a thousand things to see 
and do in thie picturesque southern city 
with ita wonderful mountains, ridges, hills, 
waterways and vaileys; with scores of hie- 
toric landmarks, and world-famous battle- 
fields. 


I very moment of your time in the South- 
land’s moet interesting city can be spent 
with pleasure and profit amid seenic and 
historic environments interesting beyond 
compare, 

Old Lookout Mountain, scene of the fa- 
mous “battle above the clouds” and van- 
tage point of an inspiring circle of rare 
panoramic views; Signal Mountain, over- 
jooking the Grand Canyon of Tennessee 
and other exquisite scenes; Walder's Ridge, 
Missionare Ridge, Chickamauga Battle- 
fields—-these are a few of Chattanooga's 
Many points of interest. 


Splendid concrete motor roads, modern 
tourist camps, excellent hotels, convenient 
sightseeing facilities, four all-year golf 
courses, and countiess opportunities for 
hiking, swimming, horseback riding and 
other reereationa, add to the pleasure of 
your visit 


; J i, 
Let ws tell you more about the salu- 
briou mate and the 
harms of Chattanooga! 


vear ‘round el 


’ Mail coupon for illustrated 
1, } literature covering various 
scenes in and about Chat- 
tamoogs. If you are interested in the tourist, 
business, industrial or residential opportu- 
nities, we will appreciate epecial inquiries. 


(Continued from Page 159) 
mother to get the correct formula and usage 
for it. What was good enough for grand- 
father back home was good enough for 
them, and is yet, largely. England should 
worry and spend hours thinking of such 
a precedented, tradition-obsessed, back- 
home daughter. She's all right. She has 
had her little flare-ups in the way of local 
legislation, of course, and has been domi- 
nated by labor, and is yet, and has gone to 
every political extreme to placate labor— 
which, when you come to think of it, is ab- 
solutely English too; but in the main she 
has not displayed enough independence of 
character or originality of operation to 
make mamma think of her other than as a 
nice child—a bit flighty now and then, but 
nice— and, when mamma has a moment, to 
pat her kindly on the head. 

When one thinks what the Americans, 
who were originally just as English as the 
Australians—I mean the Australians who 
built the country—did with the United 
States; how they not only built a country 
of their own but a language, a literature, 
developed a spirit and an enterprise and an 
initiative; how they set a new mark in the 
utilization of resources, and in the founding 
and making permanent a people; how they 
not only secured but maintained their in- 
dependence and position—when one thinks 
of it the manner in which these Australians 
clung to English habits and customs is as- 
tonishing to the outside observer. It also is 
explanatory of why England seems to know 
so little about Australia, as the Australians 
complain when they are talking frankly. 
What do the Australians expect? They are 
good little copy cats, and have been for 150 
years, and mamma is pleased with them, and 
sends them a nice gold-braided governor- 
general to give a proper tone to their social 
functions. And how they love it, that last! 
The newspapers carry the records of the 
social doings of the governors-general and 
their wives, and of the governors of the 
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various states under the head Viceregal 


| Society! 


A White Man's Country 


There is an explanation for this, in its be- 
ginnings, for England's original utilization 
and consideration of Australia was as a 
convict colony, and it is quite understand- 
able that the men who came out in the first 
days of the colonies considered the country 
as just that, also, and did not see far enough 
ahead to realize that some day it must be 
much more because of its vast extent, its 
vast possibilities and its immense natural 
advantages. They came from England, had 
none but English ideas, and they planned 
and laid out and built with solely British 
views. Moreover, it was not until 1850 
that the British finally stopped sending con- 
victs there, quit using the country as a 
dumping ground for her undesirables, al- 
though the Australian agitation against 
transportation had been strong for years. 
It took the ominous protests over the ar- 
rival of the convict ships Hashemy and 
Randolph, in 1849, by the people of New 
South Wales and Victoria, and the failure 
of the subterfuge of sending the convicts to 
Western Australia, to convince the British 
authorities that that game was ended; and, 
in 1850, transportation was discontinued. 
Admitting that Australia is a new coun- 
try—it is 150 years old—and giving it every 
concession; allowing that Australia did not - 
get going on her own, really, until trans- 
portation ceased in 1850 and England let 
loose that grip on her, the country has had 
seventy-five years for original and appro- 
priate national development along her own 
lines, but still is so slavishly English in 
things where it should be Australian that 
the wide complaint that the mother country 
does not know much about her gigantic 
child is amusing. If her gigantic child 
wacn’t so much like mamma it is quite 
likely mamma would be intensely inter- 
ested and show a lively concern; but when 
the child is but a copy of mamma, mamma, 





knowing she is all right—the English ad- 
mit that on every occasion—doesn't need 
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to bother her head about her faraway off- 
spring. 

There are no figures for the time up to 
1871, but from then until 1923 Australia’s 
population increased from 1,700,888 to 
5,749,807. Approximately one-third of 
these people live in the cities, leaving less 
than 4,000,000 people spread out thinly 
over a territorial area almost as great as 
that of continental United States, a terri- 
torial area that comprises one-fifth of the 
entire British Empire, is three-fourths as 
large as the whole of Europe, and twenty- 
five times as large as the United Kingdom. 
Territorially Australia is enormous. As a 
people the Australians are inconsiderable, 
judged in terms of the populations of other 
countries; but they have this distinction: 
They are a white people. Although their 
greatest need is people, they sternly set 
their faces against immigration of any but 
whites, and hold that the disadvantages 
that arise from the slow increase in their 
population are compensated by their slogan 
that theirs isa White Man’s Country. This 
may or may not be a wise discrimination. 
Australians are more or less divided on 
the matter, but it certainly is a taking dis- 
crimination from a white man’s view— 
especially a white man who knows of the 
immigration troubles of other countries. 


Our Friendly Critics 


Being insular, and remotely insular at 
that, the Australians have developed the 
usual self-consciousness; and being a sparse 
people, they have a strongly marked de- 
fensive spirit. The Australian is extremely 
critical of all other peoples, especially of 
Americans; but this is a phase of them that 
can be laughed at, because it is merely the 
aggressiveness of numerical inferiority. 
They are always on the offensive. They 
think they have to do that because there 
are only a scant 6,000,000 of them, and 
they make up in assertion, or seek to, what 
they lack in numbers. They have a fine 
conceit of themselves, these Australians, 
and when it comes to telling Americans just 
what is wrong with them, and just how we 
can improve ourselves, and just what is the 
multitudinous matter with the United 
States, none other of our critics can surpass 
them, not even our dear brethren of the 
Anglo-Saxon blood and the hands across 
the sea—the English. 

An amusing instance of that is a book 
which Australians think well of, and which 
is largely sold in a paper-covered edition. 
This book was written by an official of a 
New South Wales agricultural society—I 
forget his name—who went to the United 
States a few years ago to look into and re- 
port on our agricultural methods and prod- 
ucts, our livestock, dairying, and so on. 
This investigator enlarged his mission and 
took a look at everything about us. He 
didn’t find anything either agriculturally, 
socially, politically, architecturally, cultur- 
ally, governmentally or any other way that 
suited him, or that could be compared to 
what they have in Australia. He began 
with our cows and ended with our sky- 
scrapers, and he panned us from San Fran- 
cisco to Boston and back again. He couldn't 
see even the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
which, in his opinion, is merely a hole in 
the ground and of far less interest than the 
Blue Mountains. His opinion of our cows 
is that our best wouldn’t be allowed in the 
exhibit pens in Australia, so inferior are 
they, and his opinion of our women is that 
they stand in the same relation to the ladies 
of Australia that our cows stand in relation 
to the super-bovine products of his native 
land. 

Some of their slam-banging of us is pretty 
rough, and some good-natured. I heard one 
very prominent citizen of Melbourne, who, 
after he had criticized our speech in a dia- 
lect wherein he said “sike’’ for “sake,” 
“mike,” for “make,” “pipers” for “pa- 
pers,”” and so on, came to our iniquity in 
driving to the right on American roads. It 
was a bally outrage, he said. “In every 
civilized country they drive to the left,” 
was his summing up of the case, and there 
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is a good deal of that sort of stuff to be 
heard by Americans as they move about 
the country. The newspapers treat us 
rather severely at times, and all thus and 
so; but it pleases an Australian more to 
tell him he does something Americanwise 
than it does to praise him in many other 
ways. They sputter at us considerably, but 
no harm is done. 

For, in reality, this sort of thing is the 
natural reaction against a great and pros- 
perous and growing people from a land that 
is equal in expanse but has lagged behind in 
every other development. It is not to be 
taken seriously, for when you get down to 
the essentials with any Australian who has 
the wit to comprehend the real relations 
between the United States and Australia, 
and the real situation that exists between 
them because of the various geographical, 
oceanic, and political circumstances of them, 
he knows that Australia’s deepest con- 
cern is not to flout and criticize and deride 
the United States, as often seems to be the 
case, but to cultivate the closest and most 
harmonious relations with us, and to get 
and maintain us as their powerful friend. 

The visit of the American fleet was a 
great thing for Australia, for, as is always 
the case in such matters, the people of Aus- 
tralia know considerably more about the 
United States than the people of the United 
States know of Australia; and what Aus- 
tralia needs in our country is publicity, for 
the two countries have many interests that 
are identical. We sent about 40,000 Amer- 
icans over there— young Americans— who 
are not of the British shellback sailor sort, 
but who went around the country with 
cameras and guide books and wanted and 
got information. These boys, from all parts 
of the United States, will scatter back to 
America and tell about Australia, what 
they saw and how it impressed them, be- 
cause their enlistments are short and they 
are of an excellent type of young Amer- 
icans. They had a bully time. The Austra- 
lians prodigally saw to that. The fleet’s 
visit was reciprocally a good thing for all 
concerned. 


A Well-Dressed People 


Although they are intrinsically British, 
and will probably continue so in many of 
their manifestations because the bulk of 
their immigration must come from the 
United Kingdom, the Australians like to 
think of themselves as individualists; and 
if that pleases them, it need not do more 
than amuse others. In fact, they are not in- 
dividualists at all, save in the sense of hav- 
ing established for themselves—or tried 
to—a certain swagger of deportment and a 
certain freedom of speech that is local. 
They have developed their own slang and 
have taken up some of the blackboy terms 
for common use. They have wide spaces 
and the freedom of them at their disposal 
but they are dominantly an urban people. 
They herd together. As I have said, more 
than a third of them live in the cities. 

They are a highly paid and well- 
appearing people. The basic wage, as I re- 
call it, is four pounds and some shillings a 
week for men and about a pound less for 
women. That gives the lowest paid worker 
among the men twenty dollars a week. 
This shows at a gathering of them. They 
let the reds and the cranks and the labor- 
ites and the zealots and all who think they 
have a message spout on the Domain in 
Sydney on Sunday afternoons, and the 
people come down to hear them. I went 
over while I was in Sydney and heard one 
speaker shouting, “ Kill industry by bleed- 
ing it white and then turning it red,” and 
another proclaiming the destruction of all 
capitalism, and another making threats 
against the empire, and so on, mingled with 
temperance speakers, astrologers and faith 
curers. There were probably 10,000 Syd- 
ney people there, walking about, and a bet- 
ter dressed, better-looking lot I never saw. 
Nothing scrubby or furtive or ragged about 
them, as in the crowds in Hyde Park, Lon- 
don. They were all well clothed and looked 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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“These filling stations remind me of 
restaurants and dentists.” 

“Quite clever. All useful.” 
“Espectally dentists, since reported 
experiments by Johns Hopkins show 
that so far no one knows what makes 
teeth decay.” 


“That's a poser! Makes Dr. Lyon's 
sound more reliable than ever.” 


No claims to cure. 
Uhr is HEE No confusion. 
Cleans teeth sa/fe/y. 


Dr. Lyon's tooth Powder & Dental Cream 


~#] Dr. Lyon's is on sale everywhere. special 10oc. size of Dr. Lyon's Tooth Powder is now on sale at the leading §-and-toc, stores, 

















“Don’t take my word for it... 
take the machine’s” 


“Yor 


those belts. 


don’t need to ask me about 
Just 
machine is leaning against the collar 


watch how the 
and hurrying out the work. 
“Remember the trouble it used to 
give? Starved for power. Speed 
low. Holding up production. Down 
No more of that! 


we called in Graton & 


for belt repairs. 
Not 
Knight and got the belts that were 


since 


standardized for this work.” 

There is a Graton & Knight 
Standardized Leather Belt for every 
drive in your plant. Standardized 
to meet every condition of speed, 
load, overload and pulley size. 
Standardized in manufacture—in 
choice of live, sturdy leather. 
Made to deliver every lasi 


ounce ef power, without 


excessive slippage, cracking or burn- 
ing. Able to give the long-term, 
production-boosting service that 
only the right belt can. 

Over three hundred thousand of 
the soundest, finest packer steer 
hides are processed in our tanneries 
each year. This stock—the largest 
reserve of belting leather in 
world—plus controlled, standard- 
ized production, makes our prices, 
quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent 
lower than the field. 

Check up your belting against the 
definite recommendations that have 
cut belting costs on over two hun- 
dred types of machines in fourteen 
different industries. It places 
you under no obligation. Send 


in the coupon today. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 





Va 


Send belt information 
Name 
Company 


Place 








Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field 
Tanaers — maters of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc 





MAIL ME TODAY ~ 
| THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
like high-class artisans, merchants, clerks 
and so on, on a holiday. 

“My word,” said Lord Burnham, the 
London newspaper peer, “they look like a 
shareholders’ meeting at the Cannon Street 
Hotel!” 

The Australians are a well-traveled peo- 
ple. A great many of them have been to 
the United States. They are an intensely 
patriotic people and proud of their land, its 
size, its annual 400,000,000 pounds of 
wool, its great sheep stations, its wheat, its 
cattle, its potentialities. They are proud of 


| Sydney and its gorgeous harbor, and they 


well may be, for Sydney is in its location 
and will be presently a beautiful city in its 


| structures. As it is, the suburban portions 
| on the slopes abutting the many-bayed har- 


bor, the beaches and the cosmopolitanism 


| of it make it a place to remember and re- 


| visit. 


It is a land where everything is 
offered, from the equatorial to the far-down 


| temperate, where living can be easy and 


joyous, where opportunities abound. And 
while we come in for a good deal of joshing, 
they like to compare themselves to us. 

“Isn’t Sydney like an American city?” 
I was asked half a hundred times. They all 
hoped I would say it is. 

A favorite jape at the United States is 
that even though we are a republic and 
they are a dominion under a king, their 
democracy is freer than ours, and their 
liberties greater. Being more or less a free- 
drinking people, they base a good deal of 
this, of course, on prohibition and what 
they term the baleful effects of it as regards 
the restrictions of American freedom. With- 
out making a case either for or against 
prohibition, an apt observation is that, say 
on Saturday afternoons, a modicum of pro- 
hibition wouldn’t hurt Australia any; and 
a further and equally apt observation is 
that, apart from being actually prohibited, 
their drinking is about as stiffly regulated 
and as closely proscribed as in any other 
country whatsoever. 


The Tyranny of Tea 


As far as public-bar drinking is con- 
cerned, the Australian must do his between 
the hours of six in the morning and six in 
the evening. Of course, this gives him 
twelve hours if he is an earnest drinker and 
but with the 


| general public it works out to about this: 
| There is a space for drinking at lunchtime 


the | 


| the day’s labor; 


| 


and a space for drinking between afternoon 
closing and six. The result is that the city 
Australians, at least, hurl their bar drinks 
into them between twelve and one, and five 
and six, and “hurl” is the term to express 
it. Also, as the bars are open at six in the 
morning, this gives the horny-handed son of 
toil a chance to drop into the bar on his 
way to work and liquor up before he begins 
and that undoubtedly 
establishes his liberty, even if it does not 


| especially promote his efficiency. 





,ing classes. Scotch—beer 


As to their individuality, they have little, 
even in their drinking. They sop up whisky 
and they sop up beer, and that about ends 
it, save in the fashionable bars, where they 
make what they mistakenly conceive to be 
cocktails. They drink by rote. You ob- 
serve none of that brilliant technic that was 
to be seen in the United States in the old 
days, nor that varied and versatile drinking 
that wss characteristic of our drink- 
beer—Scotch. 
That is practically the Australian gamut. 
Herded in the cities, they all do the same 


| things. They go stolidly about their oc- 


casions in Sydney, say, in its torrid summer 
weather, wearing bowler and felt hats. 
They all do that, and with true British 
phlegm, for your true Britisher and his 
Australian counterpart defy the weather to 
make them shed their customary armor, 
and assail the tropics in bowler hats and 
with suet puddings and bubble and squeak. 

They have every fruit, save the abso- 
lutely equatorial fruits, every vegetable, 
every grain and all the products of the sea 
at hand, and their wage standard is high; 
but the standard of their living is not high. 
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It is a dull, dead level of English cooking, 
used obstinately to spoil the natural and 
delicious food products of their country. 
They raise fine oranges, excellent bananas 
and pineapples, good apples and the other 
fruits of the temperate zone in abundance; 
but what they do with them I cannot say, 
for the substance and structure of their 
eating is meat and potatoes, with occasional 
excursions along the old-country lines of 
sprouts, cabbages and marrows. 

They are the greatest tea drinkers known 
to man. As they say they are individual 
and free souls, it would seem that one of 
them might make a stab at cutting himself 
free from the standardized dominion and 
tyranny of tea. Not at all. Every Aus- 
tralian—every one—has his morning tea, 
his tea at breakfast, his eleven-o’clock tea, 
his tea at luncheon, his afternoon tea, his 
tea at dinner, his tea before he goes to bed. 
They are all alike as to tea, as to clothes, as 
to talk, as to sport, as to the commoner 
manifestations of the social animal. They 
herd in the cities and do the same things. 
They are a capable and an interesting and a 
well-to-do people, but their fancy that they 
have outstanding gifts of native originality 
and individuality is quite erroneous. 

As a matter of fact, they are a completely 
standardized lot, and rarely get away from 
the beaten path. Why, every clerk coming 
in to work carries the same sort of little 
suitcase, and every sundowner, or tramp, 
carries a tin bucket. And every tobacco 
shop is run in connection with a barber 
shop—every one. You’d think that some 
bright spirit might one day step out and 
establish a tobacco shop without a hair- 
dressing appendix, or set up a barber shop 
where tobacco was not sold in the lobby. 
Not so. Tobacco and hairdressing, ciga- 
rettes and shaving, must walk hand in hand 
in Australia—and do. 

As to liberty, which they say they have 
and we have not, only one item need be 
mentioned. Of course attention might be 
called to the fact that the tram company is 
not allowed to run its street cars of a 
Sunday morning in Melbourne, and that 
Sunday newspapers are prohibited there, 
and all games and amusements of whatever 
nature, to say nothing of the regulations 
forbidding mixed bathing at most of the 
beaches; or a casual reference might be 
made to the further fact that there is a city 
ordinance in Sydney prescribing exactly 
how bathers at the beaches must lie on the 
sands. However, such minor things but 
superfluously remind us of the standardiza- 
tion of the people. 


A Racing People 


What is in mind specifically is this: Fora 
country claiming such a great meed of 
liberty, Australia is in poorer case with the 
tyranny of its organized labor than any 
other country whatsoever. Australia is 
roped, tied and branded by organized labor. 
All its industries are at the mercy of organ- 
ized labor and are meekly allowed there to 
remain. Its politics, in at least five of its 
six states, is dominated by organized and 
political labor, which, over there, is the 
same thing. The whole country is in quod 
to labor. And their favorite jeer at us is 
that we have no liberty! 

One of the visiting imperial pressmen 
said that, as far as he could see, the chief 
occupations of Australia are horse racing, 
football and cricket. He was quite right 
as far as exterior aspects go. Indeed, it 
seems to the casual observer that the main 
object of life in Australia is to herd in the 
cities and play the races. The passion for 
horse racing is universal. It is more than a 
passion. It is a disease. There may be a 
day, aside from Sundays, when there are 
not half a dozen—or two or three, at least 
race meetings in progress in Australia; but 
as far as I can ascertain, there is racing 
every week day somewhere, and betting 
everywhere. The average Australian has 
three chief concerns. The first is how to bet 
on the races. The second is where to get the 
money to bet with, and the third where to 
get more money to bet again after he loses. 
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It is a great and profitable game for the 
track owners. The big jockey clubs are 
enormously profitable institutions. 

The Melbourne Cup race, which comes 
early in November, is the greatest event of 
the year in Australia to 90 per cent of the 
population. It transcends any commercial, 
political, social or other happening. The 
Sydney Derby is a close second. The 
crowds are enormous. The betting is pro- 
digious in its total. And so is the ordinary 
betting, in its total, on the ordinary day-to- 
day racing—the everyday racing that is 
going on somewhere always. And such 
racing! 

The purse for the Sydney Derby, run 
last September, was £8000, or, roundly, 
$40,000. The ostensible reason for these 
big races is the improvement in the breed of 
horses. There were more than 600 nomi- 
nations for the race, but only seven horses 
went to the post. Manfred, the horse that 
won the race, was practically left at the 
post. The six other horses had fifty lengths 
start on him before he made up his mind to 
get into the game. Then Manfred went out 
and won handily. Fancy that, will you— 
six horses, the pick of more than 600, con- 
sidered good enough to run in the second 
biggest race of the year, beaten by a horse 
that started fifty lengths behind them! 
What, in the name of Zev, Man o’ War, in 
the name of any of our stake horses—what 
sort of goats were those six others? 

But they like it, these Australians. It is 
their ruling passion. Economists and 
preachers and others with the good of the 
masses at heart inveigh against it, but they 
never make a dent in the Australian. Wow- 
sers, the race players and goers call these 
inveighing men and women—a lovely word, 
“‘wowser.”” And they like football and 
cricket also, and turn out in enormous 
numbers to see these matches. 


Wanted: A Population 


A curious people, of a large conceit for 
themselves, due to their long distance from 
any others, save their neighboring New 
Zealanders, and they are 1500 or so miles 
from them. They have an enormous island 
to be insular on and they make much of their 
opportunities. Now and then an Austra- 
lian rises up and tells them a few things 
about themselves. Witness, these excerpts 
from an editorial article in the Sydney 
Bulletin, one of the most able weekly pa- 
pers of politics and literature in the British 
Empire: 

“The Australian fighting man proved 
himself in the hardest-fought war the 
world has ever known the equal of any and 
the superior of most. The Australian 
worker, when he works, has shown himself 
on statistics of his output to be the best in 
the world. The Australian athlete holds 
his own in nearly every branch of sport. 
The patent records show that on a popu- 
lation basis there are more inventions and 
attempted inventions in Australasia than 
anywhere else. In literature and art there 
is, again upon a population basis, a bigger 
body of effort among Australians than 
among the people of any other nation. Yet 
despite these indications of ability and 
energy, there are few countries where 
poorer use is made of national opportu- 
nity. . . . The potential wealth of the 
country is enormous, the actual production 
is large, the people earn a great deal of 
money; yet the standard of comfort is not 
particularly high. Food is very plentiful, 














but never very cheap; knowledge and 
general information are widespread, but 
indications of public taste and culture are 
not marked; the country has an immense 
body of politicians, yet little in the way of 
definite policies. Putting all things to- 
gether—the energy, the ability, the inten- 
tion, the resources, the misfit arrangements 
and hesitant progress—there is something 
lacking in our way of doing things that 
makes for enormous waste of good material, 
physical, mental and moral.” 

What Australia needs, of course, and 
must have if it is to continue as a free and 
self-governing country, is population. 
Without more population, and with the 
present forces of agitation and repression 
dominating, or at least approaching near 


to domination, and certainly handicapping | 
the nation in every way—and particularly | 
in the most vital way, the way of produc- | 
tion and distribution— Australia will never | 
get forward, and is likely to go backward. | 
On the other hand, England and Scotland | 


and Ireland must get rid of population— 
especially England. 

England is about Australia’s only hope 
for population such as Australia wants, for 
no American or Canadian could have any 
motive in going there, nor achieve any 
great benefit if he did go, and there is no 
very great influx from the Latin and Scan- 
dinavian countries. 


The Awkward Age 


I was told by the two men in Australia 
best informed on such matters that careful 
surveys of the potentialities of Australia 
show that 50,000,000 people are as many 
as the country can support. It has 6,000,- 
000 now. If it could get even a few million 


more-—say, six—it would be in a stride | 


that would bring about great things, for 
despite some of the characteristics here- 
with set down, the Australians are a fine, 
upstanding, sturdy, intelligent and likable 
people. 

Just now they are at an awkward place. 
Their territorial and their required- 
development clothes are too big for them, 
and their political and their habit-custom- 
and-procedure garb is too small for them. 
They have let themselves into a labor 
situation that is retarding them. They are 
too British in their commercial and other 
relations with the outside world to be force- 
fully and progressively Australian, and too 
Australian in their manners within their 
own confines to be much more than paro- 
chial when they should be international. 
They have the great difficulty of remote- 
ness to contend with, but they have enor- 
mous resources, vast possibilities and a 
development scarcely begun to overcome 
that handicap. 

What Australia really needs is a new 
deal, with the subordination of the British 
influence in its finances and its commerce 
and its internal business to a purely Aus- 
tralian system, dealing with Britain, but 
not subservient to Britain; with a few 
leaders forceful enough and patriotic 
enough to subordinate the politics of the 
moment and the expediencies of party to 
the real needs of the country; with a 
recognition of the just rights of labor, but 
not a submission to the domination of 
labor; in short, what Australia really needs 
is fewer politicians and more real politics. 

If there ever Was a country crying in the 


wilderness for areal leader, Australiais that 


land. 
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your own ships 


gh SEE EUROPE at its best and 
to travel at your ease, go now 
and go on one of the famous 
United States Lines ships. They 
are your own ships ne the first 
choice of Americans who desire 
the utmost in comfort, cuisine and 
money value. 


Cabin Class from $145 


This is all it need cost you to travel 
aboard such distinguished Cabin 
(one class) shipsasthe PRESIDENT 
HARDING and PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT— the fastest Cabin 
ships afloat, or the AMERICA, the 
largest Cabin liner. On the popu- 
lar REPUBLIC, rates are from $140. 


First Class from $231° 


This is the minimum first class rate 
on the GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
whose beautiful Colonial furniture 
and refined atmosphere have en- 
deared it to thousands. First class 
on the LEVIATHAN, flagship of 
the fleet and most famous ship in 
the world, from $290. 


2d Cabin from $136.25 


For this modest sum you can enjoy 
the comfort of Second Cabin on 
that great Atlantic favorite, the 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. Simi- 
lar accommodations on the LEVI- 
ATHAN from $147.50. Long, 
broad decks, deep-carpeted lounges 
and comfortable smoking rooms. 
Luxurious travel at moderate cost. 


Tourist II] Cabin $95 up 


With special round trip from $170. 
A new type of accommodation in- 
troduced to conform with Ameri- 
can standards of comfort and 
economy. Commodious two, four 
and six-berth staterooms. Snowy 
linen, courteous service and beset 
food. Rates vary with choice of ship. 
* . * 
Ask your local steamship agent for 
complete information, or write to 


address below. 


. * . 
Regular service between New York and 
Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, Seurh 
ampton, Cherbourg and Bremen, 


* * * 


*First class rates quoted above are mini- 
mum summer rates effective April let. 























Operating: -The LEVIATHAN, GEORGE WASH- 
PRESIDENT HARDING, 


ROOSEVELT, AMERICA and REPUBLIC to Cobh 
Queenstown), Plymouth, Southampton, Cher- 
urg and Bremen. Agents in all principal cities. 


PRESIDENT 








General Offices: 
45 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ye buy a White Truck. It works 
for you. It earns money for you. 
But it’s still our truck. 


It’s our truck forever. Every White 
Truck is. We built it—to work. 
We sold it—to work. We watch 
over it all its life—to see that it 
keeps on working for you. 


At the great White factory in Cleve- 
land we build into every truck our 
finest combination of materials, 
workmanship and design. As fast 
as the sciences bring forth new 
light on material or design the dis- 
covery gets actual test at the hands 
of practical White engineers. They 
prove it in the light of an expe- 
rience in motor transportation 
which has no match for the com- 
pleteness of its scope. They prove 
it in actual field tests. If the new 
discovery will add to the service an 
owner can get out of a truck it goes 
into Whites—immediately. 


White branches and service sta- 


tions, miniature factories in the 
completeness of their facilities, are 
spotted strategically about the 
world awaiting the day when any 
White, anywhere, for any reason, 
stops working. And that White is 
put back to work— immediately. 
White Service is available every- 
where—quick, well done, at low cost. 


But service is more than a salve or 
a remedy. Service, as we see it, is 
the work the owner gets out of his 
White from day to day, from year 
to year. Service began before you 
bought your White—it goes on 
long after your White has been 
written off your books. Service is 
transportation — profitable, unin- 
terrupted transportation—money- 
earning miles. 


Buy transportation. The kind we 
sell has built the White Roll Call, 
the industry’s greatest record of 
service well done. It cannot be 
equaled. It has not been success- 
fully imitated. 


i, THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


BUSSES 


; ’ 
ce Station near you. Let him sh 
Whites will do more wort 


s= 


we anc ms 
ey for you. There is a White Trux 
r White Bus to meet every trans 
ed. Terms may be arranged Truck chaseis 
to $5,100; Bus chassis. $4,25 
o b. Cleveiand 
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Make Your Vacation 
Plans Now 


HETHER you con- 

template a fishing, 
hunting or motor trip—or 
a few weeks in a summer 
camp, start to plan now. 
And remember the success 
of your trip in pleasure 
and health depends, to a 
great extent, upon the rest 
you get. 







FOLDING FURNITURE 
For Home For Camp 
Gold Medal is noted for its 
comfort. Itis light, too,and 
folds quickiy, easily and 
compactly. Its rugged con- 
struction, which combines 
seasoned wood, steel and 
canvas in exactly the right 
proportions, has stood the 
test of time through 34 years. 


Send for your copy of “Comfort for 
Home and Camp,” a 32-page book that 
contains suggestions for the practical 
uses of “Gold Medal” equipment both 
at Home and in Camp 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
i7M Packard Ave., Racine, Wise. 


Insist upon the Genuine 


“Gop MEDAL FQkPING 
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I confess that I have never attained toa 
| modern mode of speech and thought. I am 
| sentimental and old-fashioned, a follower of 
Victorian tradition, but I gathered myself 
together. 

“T congratulate you ——-” 

“Don’t bother. That’s the whole trou- 
ble. It’s raising the dickens with every- 
thing. Not that I don’t want it this way — 
I'm crazy about it. But Bill doesn’t—or at 
least just now. Well, I'll be so handi- 
capped ———”” 

To my surprise, the blue eyes beneath 
the purple hat brim filled with tears. Mrs. 
Gildersleeve drew from her cuff a small 
scrap or sample of bright strawberry cloth 
| and dabbed at them. 

“ At-a-girl!”’ she sniffed after a moment. 
“Bawl a little, baby, and maybe’s you'll 
feel better. Pay no attention to me, Mr. 
Cogswell,”’ she directed. ‘I pull a funny 
line sometimes. All I meant to—uh—say 
was about your dog.” 

Here I found my voice suddenly. Those 
tears under the purple hat brim affected me 
strangely. I vouched for Timothy’s future 
behavior. I couldn't, I told her, help her 
in the matter of the whisky; but I found 
myself hoping audibly—I, who have no cel- 
lar and believe in none, with the exception 
of a bottle of blackberry brandy for illness, 
the present sample untouched since 1919— 
I found myself hoping the matter would be 
satisfactorily adjusted, whatever I meant 
by that. 

At the door Mrs. Gildersleeve paused 
and looked up at me. She appeared sud- 
denly about fifteen. 

“You—uh—I guess you're a literary per- 
son, aren't you, P’fessor Cogswell? I heard 
you did some kind of writing. Do you write 
scenarios?” 

She didn’t wait for an answer. 

“I wish sometime you'd do me a favor. 
I wish you'd get hold of my Bill and—uh— 
have a talk with him. Bill’s literary too— 
kind of. At least he did pretty well in col- 
lege, in his studies, and he can write good 
| poetry too. But he’s off the brain stuff 
now, He's got a place in the Central Trust 
Company, you know; not very long or 
hard hours, either—mostly nominal—but 
he hates it. He's got enough money any- 
how. That's why he just plays roundsomuch 
and fools away his time. I hate tosee Billa 
waster, but I can’t do a thing. My family 
weren't smart. Papa was a self-made man, 
| and I only had a finisher at Miss Flynne’s; 
but Bill’s got a brain that might come in 
handy—if he could be made to use it—if 
somebody wasn't always deviling him so to 
stage a sketch or take a dare. Well, you 
know how it is in a crowd! Well—uh—if 
some good person, with a kind of head to 
him, should get hold of Bill and tackle him— 
uh, you know—right where he lives 
Well, anyhow, Mr. Cogswell, you’re the 
| kind of man, I guess, that could do Bill 
good.” 

And with this flattering assumption my 
fair neighbor left me. I need hardly say 
| that at once my cruelest fears, my darkest 
| anxieties concerning the new arrivals next 

door, were justified. 

Peace fled from our scene. Within 
| twerty-four hours Mr. and Mrs. Gilder- 

sleeve’s quiet summer set in with appropri- 
| ate ceremonies. And if they had forsaken 
the world, they were not by the world 
forgot. By twos, by threes—though more 
commonly by dozens—the world came 
to them. Motors screamed and honked 
on the driveway all day—and night. Par- 
ties—-a word that in reminiscence still 
makes me creep—were the order of the 
day—and night. It was the word “party” 
that more than any other figured. In the 
wee sma’ hours youthful voices on the 
porch, the terrace, beneath my window, 
shrieked their gratitude for a “ Nice party. 
Darn good party.” The intoning and 
raucous fervor of those sounds known as 
jazz poured in a tom-tom beating perpet- 
ually from the Aldrich windows. Dancing 
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began apparently with breakfast, and the 
last sight at night was of encoupled shapes 
darkly silhouetted against blazing windows. 
What time they did not dance, apparently 
they lunched or held impromptu vaude- 
ville. And the matter of the bootlegger 
must, indeed, according to my wish, have 
been arranged, for there was a general 
prevalence of vinous material, a flourish of 
flasks visible even from our distance. I 
need hardly say that all this was accom- 
panied by a running fire of shrill laughter 
and conversing extremely difficult to bear. 
My sufferings became intense. 

It was only on the second day of occu- 
pancy that I saw a tall young man with 
tiger-striped brown-and-orange legs rush 
out of doors bearing in his arms a young 
lady in cobalt blue, whom he submerged, to 
an accompaniment of shrieked encourage- 
ment, in Mrs. Aldrich’s fountain. It was a 
night or two afterward that Harriet and I 
were awakened by a group of young ladies 
caterwauling beside the hedge, accompany- 
ing themselves on ukuleles, in imitation of 
alley cats, and creating an effect at which 
no feline need have blushed. 

But it was on the sixth evening that un- 
expectedly I came into much closer contact 
with the situation. I inadvertently at- 
tended a costume party given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Gildersleeve. 

Mrs. Aldrich had given me the freedom 
of her rose garden before leaving, which is 
separate but adjoins both our grounds at 
the back. It was about ten o’clock that, 
feeling restive, I decided to take a quiet 
turn in the rose garden and passed into it 
from our gate. I was surprised to see, in 
the distance and upon the Aldrich lawn, a 
quantity of brilliantly colored lanterns, and 
I realized by the accent and excess of the 
beating tom-toms in the house next door 
that a special festivity was on. But I was 
hardly prepared for the words of welcome 
that met me as I passed beyond the gate. 

“My sheik!”’ cried a feminine voice. 
“Here you are at last!”’ I stopped in my 
amaze and saw a figure in a filmy flowered 
material pressed up against the hedge of 
the rose garden. ‘‘Oh, don’t hesitate!”’ the 
voice went on. ‘Come here and kiss me 
this minute, Methuselah. I know you're as 
old as the hills, but I’m awfully fond of you, 
you funny old thing.” 

Here I perceived the words were not in- 
tended for me at all. A figure, costumed as 
Pierrot, was approaching, galloping the 
rose-garden path. I recognized him per- 
fectly—a stoutish elderly citizen of Wych- 
gate named Boyce—at least fifty, baldish 
and pink of gill, and desperately addressed, 
from my own observation, to the lost cause 
of a perpetual youth. In his black-spotted 
white muslins, with wide sleeves and frills, 
he resembled nothing so much as an im- 
mense unwieldy white parrot. But I 
instantly forgot him. For a line of new fig- 
ures burst into the garden and saw—me! 

It is my habit in dishabille, and some- 
times on sequestered evening walks in the 
garden, to wear a quilted black Japanese 
dressing gown I possess, with a gold crane 
on the back. I was wearing it this evening, 
and at the last moment, with a slight pre- 
disposition to neuralgia, I had unfortu- 
nately set upon my head Harriet’s gardening 
hat, a round broad-brimmed straw affair 
with a band and long narrow streamer of 
flowered stuff. The implication, with my 
long gray mustache and shell spectacles, 
was apparently perfect. 

The group of figures approaching checked 
slightly, then rushed forward about me and 
began to dance. 

“Look at Ko-Ko!” a voice cried. “Look 
at Ko-Ko out of the Mikado. He has come 
to our party! He has come to our party! 
Professor Ko-Ko has come to our party!” 

The voice came from the immediate fore- 
ground, and I perceived a tall, imperious- 
looking, handsome blond youth I had seen 
about the place. With him was a tall, 


“dark-haired, equally imperious girl, who 
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hung upon his arm. These two now sprang 
forward and, pinning my arms to my sides, 
whirled me away before them. In a mo- 
ment I was being danced willy-nilly in a 
ring of my aggressors, round and round 
Mrs. Aldrich’s sundial to an improvised 
refrain of: 


“ Professor Cogs-well, he clogs well.” 


May I note in passing that during the 
entire Gildersleeve occupancy, lasting some 
months, no one on the other side of the 
hedge ever pronounced my name as other 
than “Cogswell’’? 

I was consid*rably mauled and winded, 
and it took me a certain time to extricate 
myself from the band of revelers, carried 
away with their sans géne and barleycorn. 
Only after actual physical struggle was I 
free and, returning to my own home, able 
to lean, panting, unnerved, against a pillar 
of my own veranda. In particular I re- 
member that what elicited my chiefest 
anger and sense of indignity was the conduct 
of that blond youth. At intervals in the 
dance he had lifted his bent knee and driven 
it violently into my back. I could feel its 
pressure still as I stood there trying to 
calm myself, praying that Harriet had not 
witnessed my unhappy debacle. 

If my sister was not a party to my humil- 
iation at the hands of these intoxicated 
young people—a point I have never tried to 
ascertain—there was practically nothing 
else that went on across the hedge that es- 
caped her bright eyes. Profoundly disap- 
pointed in our new neighbors, she yet 
exercised a certain feminine privilege and 
presentiy had identified all the leading 
actors in our neighborhood drama. 

It was on their second Sunday with us 
that she drew me to a window and pinched 
my arm. 

“That,” she said, “is Mr. Gildersleeve.”’ 

A game of marbles had been improvised 
next door. Young people, with a fine dis- 
play of limb and interest, were crouched 
and slouched juvenile fashion before a 
number of glassies on the flagstone walk. 
But upon the upper porch step stood a fig- 
ure now somewhat aloof—a tall imperious 
blond youth whom I instantly recognized. 
I took my first good look at Bill. Even as I 
appraised him, + second figure joined him. 
A little girl in Tyrian purple, with swinging 
bronze-dipped hair, came to his side. She 
slipped an affectionate arm through his— 
there was something very youthful and 
lovely and a little wistful in the way she 
had turned to him and now stood leaning 
against him—with an air of proprietary 
pleasure. 

‘*____ and Mrs. Gildersleeve.” 

But with her words they were not alone. 
A third figure joined them—that tall dark- 
haired girl who had been one of my leading 
humiliators. She, too, slipped an affec- 
tionate arm through Mr. Gildersleeve’s 
remaining member—she, too, now stood 
leaning against him with an air of proprie- 
tary pleasure. 

“Which,” I asked, far moré aptly than I 
realized—‘“‘ which is which, Harriet?” 


mi 


T WAS very soon after this that Harriet 

made certain deductions bearing on this 
question. A lull had fallen next door for the 
moment, though a sort of pandemonium 
had broken out earlier in the afternoon. 
Young people came rushing out of the 
house carrying little blue tickets. They 
climbed, screaming, with these, into a covey 
of waiting cars parked on the drive, and 
with a great snorting of horns and shrieking 
of gears tore away into the main avenue. 
It was, Harriet explained, a treasure hunt. 
The blue cards contained cryptic directions 


guiding the bearers to new spots, with still’ 


further mystery of itinerary, indicated by 

still more blue cards when they got there. 

“The one that covers his ground first gets 

a prize,”’ Harriet explained. ‘They will be 
(Continued on Page 171) 
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Says the 


City Dye Works, Chicago: 
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“It is cheaper to buy the Sunbeam 


Ordinary Heating Unit 
too far from the edges 
to KEEP them HOT 
when they come in con- 
tact with damp cloth. 


than it is to repair other irons’ 





SunbeamAll-OverHeat 
ing Unit comes to the 
very edges, and KEEPS 
them HOT when iron 
meets damp cloth. 























| Aunbeam 


| 


= EFORE we adopted the Sunbeams for 

long daily use on all kinds of fabrics from 

the most delicate wash goods to heavy suitings 

and coat materials, we used two other varieties 

of electric irons, The irons of other makes gave 
out under the exacting service required, 

««We now have ! 5 Sunbeams in use by our 
pressers and the remainder of our staff will be 
equipped with Sunbeams as fast as the other 
irons give out. 

««Eight of the Sunbeams have been in use 
3952 working hours at eight hours a day. In 
other words, each of these Sunbeams has al- 
ready had as much use as it would get ina home 
in several years. And they are all going strong. 

«<It is cheaper to buy the Sunbeam than it 
is to repair other irons.”’ 

This statement comes from the City Dye 
Works, Chicago, which operates a lange dry 
cleaning and dyeing establishment and 
caters to particular customers in numerous 
states. 

Can you imagine a more prac- 

tical test of an iron’s capacity 
to heat quickly, stay hot, and 
not burn out? For these are not 
special irons, but the regular 
Sunbeam that irons the family 
clothes each week in homes all 
over America. 





The iron that lets women sit down rest- 
fully at their work, because it has an All- 
Over Heating Unit which supplies heat con- 
stantly over the entire bottom, including the 
edges where an iron meets the damp cloth 
first. Hence, damp things cannot cool off the 
Sunbeam as they do the ordinary irons, And 
mind you, what an electric iron fails to supply 
in heat, a Woman must stand and furnish in 
arm-aching pressure. 

It costs us double to make this All-Over 
Unit. And Sunbeam’s double-nickeled mirror 
smooth bottom costs us extra too. But it never 
wears through, never peels and roughs up del- 
icate fabrics, 

A balanced iron with gracefully tapered 
nose and square-cornered heels which enable 
a woman to iron into corners without turning 
the Sunbeam around. 

Thousands of dealers and Public Service 
Stations are supplying the nation with Sun- 
beam irons. Order yours and 
learn to sit and iron in comfort, 
to finish quickly 
current, too, 


and thus save 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT COMPANY 
36 Years Mailing Quality Product: 


$542 W, Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 
349 Carlaw Ave,, Toronto, Canada 


IN ART-STEEL FIRE-PROOF CASE $1 EXTRA 


This Patented Case enables 


to put away Sunbeam HOT. No waiting, no breakage, 





no danger. A $2.50 value for $1, but only in combination with 
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General Cords have never been sold as original factory 
equipment, yet thousands of new cars are delivered 
with Generals “‘all around’”’... . the buyers having 
specified Generals. 


When a dealer replaces standard equipment tires with 
General Cords he calls it a change-over, but this 
growing practice has a greater significance. 


It reflects the enthusiastic confidence car owners have 
in General—a confidence backed by their extra dollars 
when they order General Cords on a new car. 
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Never a part of 
new car equipment | 








You may not have experienced the many advantages 
of General, but just ask a user and you'll be introduced 
to a brand of enthusiasm seldom accorded any 
product. 

Some will speak in glowing terms of unheard-of mile- 
age. Some will talk of greater motor power and give 
you figures on fuel savings. Others will tell you the 
full meaning of low pressure. But the sum total of 
this favorable comment among users is the reason 
General enjoys the largest sales confined to voluntary 
purchasers of any tire on the market. 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 168) 
gone some time—but they will return. 
They are to dance here this evening.” 

““You seem to know a great deal about 
it, Harriet.” 

“T know everything that goes on over 
there, Thomas,” said Harriet solernnly, 
“and I’ll tell you one thing—all is not as it 
seems in that love nest.” 

‘Love nest! Hornet’s nest, you mean.” 

“Whichever you like. But I’m telling 
you. And I can’t tell you how sorry I am 
over the discovery. There is great unhap- 
piness there, Thomas. There is a woman in 
the case.” 

““My dear Harriet, your headline ter- 
minology 

“*Thomas, have you ever noticed a young 
woman who comes over there a great deal 
tall, quite good-looking, with black hair, 
who is usually found somewhere near 
Mr. Gildersleeve in all these groups and 
parties?” 

Had I not? A picture of my unrehearsed 
sundial dance arose to make me wince. 

“*T think I have seen her,”’ said I blandly. 
“She is here all the time, and she drives a 
very fast high-powered car the color of 
fresh table mustard.” 

“That's the one!”’ cried Harriet. ‘‘She's 
called, I believe, a man-eater. Anyhow 
she’s making all kinds of trouble over 
there—and she’s breaking little Mrs. 
Gildersleeve’s heart.” 

“How in the world do you make that 
out?” 

“T have intuition, and that’s not all I 
have. Thomas, wild and silly as that gang 
of young ones is, they’re not all in the same 
boat—for frivolity. I knew that after two 
hours’ watching Mrs. Gildersleeve. Any 
woman could see she’s eating her heart out 
with worry, and I’ve found out why. She’s 
deeply in love with that yellow-headed 
young demon of hers, and he’s spending 
every moment he can scrape chasing after 
this other girl—this Mrs. Joyce Spring- 
gold.” 

“Springgold! 
her name?” 

Harriet leaned toward me with a pene- 
trating eye. 

“I know plenty more. Listen, big boy, 
and I'll tootle you a full line on this same 
She’s one of the fastest workers in 
the township; she’s a long-distance widow 
and has beaucoup jack, and it’s aces easy 
that what she’s after here is to be Bill 
Gildersleeve’s permanent sweet mamma.” 

I lay back, panting, ‘‘ Harriet Coswell!”’ 

“Oh, I’m an able learner—with so much 
free tuition flying round. And I’m much 
more. I’ve become a good friend of little 
Mrs. Gildersleeve’s. We're going to be 
quite pally—in the end. 

“Thomas,”’ she added, “my heart really 
aches for the poor child. She hasn’t a soul 
in this world. She hasn't chick or child of a 
female relative. That old McCoy, that 
Irishman, simply gave her a lot of money 
and turned her loose. Her brother goes his 
own way. All she has on earth is this Gil- 
dersleeve boy, all she wants really, and 
now she thinks she’s losing him. She’s 
really the most miserable little thing I ever 
saw, just now. Yousee, he’s not so keen on 
the new situation—doesn’t care for it at 
all—-chafing in the harness, I guess. He 
was madly in love with her when they got 
married. But he’s been indulged to death, 
himself, and there’s a world of pretty 
girls at hand. This Springgold for one 
with a husband safely over in Paris—al- 
ways there to play round with him. Oh, 
there’s been nothing but flirtation as yet 
it’s always in a crowd. Mrs. Gildersleeve 
sees to that. But that won’t last. She’s free 
enough now, but there'll be disabilities 
later on. 

““You see, that’s why she got away from 
Summerlea, just to break with that fast 
crowd over there at the country club, 
where the poison’s thickest; but they all 
keep coming here, and the poor child is 
fairly sick. She sat over there in your 
chair the other night talking about it and 
looking so wretched — her eyes I mean, and 
they’re the sweetest blue- and trying to be 


How do you know that’s 
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brave and cocky the way these young ones 
do, with her head up and all those queer 
little rushes of slang they use, that I almost 
cried over her. She’s so little and so young, 
and so afraid underneath.” 

It took me very little time to observe, 
without much trying, that Harriet was 
right. 

Mr. Gildersleeve was the king-pin and 
prime mover of the activities next door. 
His was one of those rich personalities that 
cannot endure its own undiluted society 


ten minutes, and it was immediately clear | 


that its favorite element of dilution was to 
be found in Mrs. Joyce Springgold. What 
Mr. Gildersleeve did, that equally did the 
dashing semiwidow. They were truly affini- 
ties, evenly balanced in their desire for noise 
and motor energy, and reasonably careless 
of neighboring windows in the lighter free- 
doms their mutual enthusiasm permitted. 

Not that Mrs. Springgold’s hostess failed 
to match her eagerness or vivacity. What- 
ever was suggested, whatever event figured, 
Mrs. Gildersleeve was right there promi- 
nently, alive and tingling with apparent in- 
terest. It was only to an observer like 
myself, screened in a hidden aerie, that the 
effort this required, the fatigue and slack- 
ing of spirit, were visible. There were times 
when I detected upon her face a look so 
wretched it was with difficulty I refrained 


from rushing out and falling upon Mr. Gil- 


dersleeve physically. 


This, however, would have availed me | 


nothing; and driving the situation from 
my mind, when and as Mrs. Gildersleeve's 
troubling face did not appear between me 
and my page 
bub raised outside permitted 


competently with Harriet; 


formed a confidential friendship, coming in 
to sit with her at odd moments; 
occasion, indeed, as I myself witnessed, 
holding in her lap that pink wool Harriet 
had purchased, while Harriet guided her 
hand on a knitting needle. 

It was on an evening late in August before 
I really consciously thought about the Gil- 
dersleeve maiter again. Harriet had gone 
away on a visit of some weeks, and I be- 
came aware of a peculiar and disturbing 
quality in the air. It took me some time to 
realize. The house next door was quiet! It 
had been quiet all day. Not one of the 
crowd had screamed on the premises since 
early morning. It was now dark and de- 
serted. On the principle of the military 
ear attuned to the heavy guns, it was a 
little disturbing. Then my bell rang. Once 


again on my step stood Mrs. Gildersleeve. | 


She had flung a white sports cape around 
her, and from her eyes I saw that she had 
been crying. 

“Good evening 
she said. ‘‘I—uh 
little. 
day, but I—uh—thought you wouldn't 
mind if I came in and—and talked to you 
alittle. It got so kind of lonely over there.”’ 

I confess, as she settled like a white 
moth into one of the living-room chairs, to 
feeling a great doubt as to my conversa- 
tional adequacy here; 
immediate slight hiatus—as once before 
she had—by taking out her gold box and 
writing mechanically on her mouch again. 
Indeed, the instrument may well have been 
invented for such purpose. 

“Yes,”’ she said, “‘I’m all alone tonight. 


uh—Mr. Cogswell,” 


I wasn’t up to going on this wild party at | 


Wyvern all day. Bill said he’d stay home 
with me, but at the last minute somebody 
phoned and he flunked it. I guess--I guess 
Bill’ll go away more and more now. 
on Bill’s nerves 
and all that. 
bunch,” 


“Well,” said I, “the bunch makes it all | 


right. There is safety in numbers. It 
might be worse.” 
“Or better,” said Mrs. 
“Springgold’s along.” 
Her assumption that I shared the situa- 
tion she had discussed with my sister made 
Continued on Page 173) 


Gildersleeve. 


and the tempestuous hub- | 
I intrenched | 
myself in my treatise, leaving matters more | 
with whom I | 
knew our young neighbor had presently | 


on one | 


thought I’d come over a | 
I know Miss Harriet went away to- | 


but she covered the | 


It gets | 
—being quiet. A still house | 
Anyhow he went off with the | 
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Breaking in a bucking 
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SoMEWHERE in this broad land there’sa man 
—perhaps several—with a new pipe and a 
few misgivings. He is putting it off! And 
putting it off. But one day will find him in 
the thick of it. Wrangling fiercely! Doubt- 
ing that he'll ever make a really sweet pipe 
of it. 

For such doubting smokers there’s a swift 
and sure pipe-pacifier. An absolute boon to 
beginners. It’s an all-pipe tobacco. It’s mel 
lowed by an old and tried method. It’s cut 
in large flakes to burn slowly and coolly. It 
is Granger. Granger Rough Cut. 
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For with all its success as a day-in and 
day-out tobacco for pipes already broken in, 
Granger is an ideal tobacco for breaking in 
a new pipe. Its coarse-cut, cool-smoking 
flakes take all the edge off the new briar. 














Granger sweetens a pipe and keeps it 
sweet. Granger makes a peace-pipe of a 
bucking briar. It is, in fact, a peace-pipe 
smoke. 


GRANGER 


Rough Cut 

















The half pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, and the heavy 
foil package ten cents 
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Renenete is made by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco = Comber 
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This Year will bring You many 
New STAINLESS Products 


Watch for the series of startling announcements that 


March 13,1926 


will appear in this publication, telling of new Stainless 
Products for men and women—for workmen and sportsmen 






EXT month housewives will discover Stainless in a new 
role—the month following we predict a “run” on Sporting 
Goods stores, for Stainless has come to the rescue of many 
despairing sportsmen. And so, throughout the year, you'll find 
the infinite superiority of Stainless manifested in many new 
products—products that will not rust, stain, tarnish or corrode. 


Truly, the opportunities for better products made from Stain- 
less Steel are endless. 






























Housewtves | 
The April toth issue of The Satur 
day Evening Post will tell of a new 


Sportsmen 
1 here sa surprise coming to you 
something that will appeal to 


product which has been given a your keen sense immediately. Have 









tremendous advantage through the 
use of Stainless Steel. One of the 
hardest spots in the kitchen to 


you sometimes suddenly come 
across an article that you didn’t 
know existed, but that you've un 
keep clean is made as easy toclean consciously wanted for years? The 
as your Stainless Steel Cutlery. moment you saw it well, it was 
yours. You'll feel pretty much that 


way on the morning of May 6th 








his new product of Stainless brings 







further relief from kitchen drudg . 
: when you open your Saturday 

ery—and a delightful new service > , 
Evening Post—you'll want to 








from Stainless Steel. 
| phone your sports dealer a few 
Watch for this interesting an- minutes jater, 


nouncement, 





Man About the House 


a 
a Suppose that squares, saws, grass 


Architects and 
- shears, trowels, or any one of a 
Butlders dozen such articles should be in- 


sured against rust and corrosion. 
Yes, and Home Owners too— would 

And there are enough rusty ones 
it mean some thing to you to have ms 


door hardware, locks, hinges, push 
plates, garage hardware, etc., in 
silver-bright Stainless Steel—rust 


hanging or laying in basements 
and work-rooms to make someone 
wonder if Stainless Steel could be 
made into such products. 










less, stainless, tarnish proof and 













needing only wiping off to clean? Well, it can—but that’s another 


Of course you'd like it—and want story still to come. Watch the 


it in your home monthly announcements in The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Manufacturers in scores of lines are awake to the tremendous ad- 
vantages Stainless Steel offers. They have experimented cautious- 
ly, have proceeded carefully—have finally gone ahead enthusi- 
astically, knowing that they had found qualities in Stainless 
Steel that would not only answer the unvoiced demand of 
millions of people, but would insure leadership in their fields 
of industry. To make sure that you are getting products made 
from genuine “Stainless’—look for the name stamped on the 
products or the little circle sign below. 





Ww Auto Owners and 


Garage Mechanics 
Have you ever tried to tighten a 
fender bolt after a car has been run 
for a few months? Then you dm 
what a striking contrast Stainless 
Bolts and Nuts would make— with 
freedom from rust and corrosion 
And speaking of automobiles 
how ahout headlights that would 


To Manuracturers: The opportunities for new Stainless products are still 
endless—every manufacturer should have a copy of our free booklet “Stainless 
in Industry”—it points the way to better products, Send for it today. 


“STAINLESS 


Products 


AMERICAN STAINLESS STEEL COMPANY, COMMONWEALTH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 


look as bright as silver-—and stay 
that way without polishing, just 
by wiping off with a cloth? 
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(Continued from Page 171) 

it a little easier for me. I took on an air of 
certitude worthy of Harriet. Suddenly I 
rose, pacing my floor, and talked, saying 
things I had wanted to utter for some time. 
I assumed a knowledge of wayward mascu- 
linity quite beyond my real deserts. I ex- 
plained to her that such lapses as this little 
one of Mr. Gildersleeve’s were but trivial 
affairs, and not worth the noting; that 
man, superficially polygamous, and in 
search of entertainment, and bored in cer- 
tain moments, very often assumed an atti- 
tude far from being in consonance with his 
soul’s inmost conviction. History and 
literature, I pointed out, cede to erring 
humanity a certain uniformity in the mat- 
ter of such lapses and are at one in citing 
his invariable final reaction—his return to 
the fold and those verities which have ever 
been his pole star. 

In my interest I forgot I was speaking to 
Mrs. Gildersleeve. Her face diminished, 
receded, in the dusk--took on vaguely a 
white pansylike quality. I talked as I 
might have talked to someone else—some- 
one dearer, more personal, than my small 
neighbor. Harriet does not accord me full 
privilege here. Anyhow, I released all 
repressions now and gave myself to some 
very fine periods. They sounded, I think, 
quite well, and Mrs. Gildersleeve approved. 

“Oh, sure,” she said politely, when I had 
finished. 

She asked me after this if I played any 
games. But when I joyfully proposed the 
board for a bout of chess or cribbage, she 
stopped me. She did not mean sitting- 
down games; though she said her auction 
wasn’t so bad if the bets were high. What 
she meant was athletic games— golf, tennis, 
polo. She wished to discuss them. She 
asked me to feel of her hands—there were 
some small calluses below her fingers. She 
had got them, she told me mournfully, on 
the Summerlea golf course—‘‘ going round 
in eighty-five,’ whatever that meant—and 
again at the helm of her sailing boat. This 
year Mr. Gildersleeve had bought a yacht 
a wonderful affair of brass and mahogany, 
with a double-decker engine, an ice plant 
and built-in cellar. They had planned to 
take the inside tour this summer—paral- 
leling the seaboard by the coast lakes and 
rivers. 

“Just we two,” she said with a little 
break in her voice. ‘Bill for pilot and me 
to swab the decks. Bill doesn’t mind being 
on the water alone.” 

Regret for this 
eyes-——consumed her. 
dise, never to be regained. In fact, the 
future did not speak to her—only the past, 
wherein she had been free from anxiety, 
fully approved, the well-beloved. 

Again I tried to reassure her. I offered 
her man’s greatest solace—contact with 
the classic past of our race. I led her to my 
study, I showed her my books. I showed 
her Greek Roots of Modern Culture, my 
symbols. I showed her my coins, my 
amphora, Professor Dummel—my father. 
It was my father who seemed to cheer her 
most. She laughed aloud on looking at 
him, becoming very bright and pretty. 

“Oh, for the love of potash!’ she mur- 
mured. “Oh, for cryin’ out loud!” 

But when she went she asked if she 
might come again. 

“Do you mind,” she asked, “if I—uh— 
come over again, Professor Cogswell, while 
Miss Harriet’s gone? I mean, if I’m alone 
and it gets too kind of still over there.”’ 

“Do,” said I, and thus began my singular 
personal friendship with Mrs. Gildersleeve. 

A strange pair—an iron-gray pedant, a 
wan-faced child in her long fleecy white 
cloak, with bright defiant painted writing 
on her lips and a tugging worry gnawing at 
her heart. 

Through the day I saw little of her, but 
very shortly my evenings knew her more 
and more. At first I think she resisted the 
companionship—there were certain eve- 
nings when a dim upper light next door 
told me of a lone vigil, when certain music 
was played upon her talking machine. 
There were two singularly reiterated pieces 


seen through Bill’s 
It was a lost para- 


whose names she divulged—All Alone and 
Yearning—that seemed to bring her some 
comfort. And occasionally she played 
something she called red dog with one of 
the maids. But presently, defeated by the 
oppressive silence and loneliness, she 
frankly sought shelter with me in those 
hours when that bright cockatoo, Mr. 
Gildersleeve, preened his wings elsewhere. 

I did what I could for her. 
her. I read to her from my treatise. I re- 
lated anecdotes from my college years—the 
occasion, for instance, when I placed a salt- 
peter mine in Professor Fowler’s desk in 
Logic 2. 
robins, now divested of tenants. I dis- 
cussed bird and flower lore, I introduced 
her to the stars, which so often paled out 
above one of her gay parties—Antares, 
glowing redly, Mars and far-away Deneb. 
I spoke of the Water Carrier and traced the 
square of Pegasus, and described the winter 
stars wheeling unseen over our heads by 
day. 

Sometimes we sat together in my living 
room, but more often we walked about in 
the garden. Sometimes here, as I pointed 
out an object, she would slip her hand into 
mine with a naive unconscious gesture of 
confidence quite daughterly. I found it ex- 
tremely touching. She was, I think, a typi- 
cal young girl of the new-rich class, with 
too much money and not a real friend. 
Facing now toward a primordial experience, 
terrified of life, she was glad even of a way- 
side friendship, even of society as dull as 
mine. 

Not that mine was the only entertaining. 
She talked to me at great length with that 
odd little stumble in her husky voice, dis- 
coursing and asking my opinion upon af- 
fairs that struck me as infinitely trivial. 
She was what she described as a Dumb 
Dora. Of painting, sculpture, music, liter- 
ature she knew nothing; nor history, nor 
science. Not even the Great War, which is 
supposed to divide youth from old age to- 
day, elicited an interest, since it belonged to 
“those older people.” 

But of the moving picture she spoke 
long and ardently, citing personal expo- 
nents whom she specially fancied—one 
Thomas Merrigan or Mayhew, and the 
Spaniard, Valentio. Of these she could 
speak, and of apparel, and of dancing and 
very fast cars and of scores of athletic 
sport. 

All the rest of her talk was of Bill. 

Once or twice I was minded to speak to 
Bill seriously. Once, | remember, he was 
standing by his car when I came up to the 
hedge with some such intention. He looked 
up and grinned at me. 

“Why, if it isn’t Professor Ko-Ko-Ko 
excuse me,” he laughed, “I’ve got a touch 
of cold—Cogsweli, I mean. Would you 
have a match, professor?’’ Before I could 
utter a word he added, “‘ Between you and 
I, I simply can’t keep myself in ’em.” 

I think it was the fact of his saying “‘ be- 
tween you and I’”’—that and his terrible 
effrontery. I am always overpowered by 
the English slaughter of a modern college 
graduate—and I have never seen a finer 
nerve than Mr. Gildersleeve’s. I handed 
him the match in silence. 

I could only continue to be friends with 
his wife. Until Harriet’s return and her 
more competent solace, there was all too 
little, I felt, that I could do for one so 
desolate. 

Iv 
C= dark October afternoon Harriet 
came to my desk. “Well,” said she, 
“it has come.” 

Singularly, this had but one significance. 
I looked up from my treatise with a wave 
of relief. 

“Good!” I cried heartily. “Girl or boy?” 

“You dummy,” said Harriet, ‘I am not 
speaking of the end of things but the be- 
ginning! What I mean is, Doctor Calde- 
cott has arrived next door. But at that, it 
may mean the end too. Thomas, do you 
know how things stand now? Do you 
know the terrible thing that has happened? 
That young pup of a Gildersleeve hasn’t 
been seen around here for two days. They 





I talked to | 


I showed her Harriet’s nest of | 
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Screen Your Porch 





With Jersey 


ANY people fail to realize the extra convenience and 
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comfort derived from a well screened porch. An additional 


living room, usable day and evening, free from flies and mos- 
quitoes, can be obtained at slight cost by using Jersey Copper 


Screen Cloth. 


Jersey not only gives you a ..aximum of protection but also a 


maximum of service. It is made of copper 99.8% pure. Jersey 


is the only copper screen cloth on the market woven from 


Roebling wire. In stiffness and tensile strength, the cloth is 
comparable to steel. As a result it lasts for years and years. 


The cost of Jersey cloth should not exceed 50 cents per window 
over that of inferior cloth, which is not comparable in quality 


or durability; hence, Jersey is the most economical to use. 


You can buy Jersey Copper Screen Cloth 16 mesh, in the bright 
finish or in a dark finish which has the advantage of being nearly 
invisible and of going through no preliminary weathering process. 


Jersey Copper Insect Cloth can be obtained from most of the 
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“Only Jersey” 

and Get It! 
Look for this 






Trenton 


JERSEY 


Copper 


638 South Broad Street 
All Grades of Wire Cloth Made of All Kinds of Wire 


better hardware dealers and makers of custom- 
made screens at a reasonable price. If you cannot 
readily locate a dealer who carries it, write us. 
We will tell you where you can get it and send 
you a booklet, “A Matter of Health and Comfort,” 
which you will find worth reading. 


THE New JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


New Jersey 
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Cleanliness 
Demands 


Smokador 


How often have you 
revolted at the littered 
mess of dead stubs and 
othersmokers' refuse? How 
often have you wished for 
the elimination of smok- 
ing or something to take 
care adequately of burnt 
matches, ashes and stubs 


with their dank smell? 

Smokador,the Servant 
of Cleanliness, solves 
the problem for you. With 
Smokader—the non-tip- 


ping, non-spilling ashstand 


ali ashes, stubs and other 
smokers’ débris go down 
the tube to the hollow air- 
tight base, and are there 
imprisoned and smothered. 
Smokador keeps your 
place clean and does 
away with the necessity of 
constantly emptying offen- 
sive Only once a 
fortnight, or so, is it neces- 
sary to empty the base —and 
then, it takes but a minute. 
And the genuine 
Smokador has two 
cleverly-designed Snuffer 
Clips, which hold cigars, 
big and little. If the 
“smoke” burns to the clip, 
the clip puts it out. Smok- 


trays. 


ador is a fire preventer. You 
need fret no longer about 
spilled ashes, burnt furni- 
Smokador 
against 


ture and rugs 
is your insurance 


such accidents. 


Go to your favorite 
store and see the 
Smokador Ashstand. It 
comes in five colors: dark 
bronze, mahogany, red, 
olive green and willow 
green. It costs only $10.50 
delivered East of the Mis- 
sissippi; $11.00, West. If 
yourdealercan'tsupplyyou, 
order direct. Avoid imi- 
Address Dep't H. 


SMOKADOR MBG. CO. INC, 
140 W., 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 


Copyright 1926 Smokader Mig. Co, Inc 


tations, 











| what I mean 
| find Mr. Gildersleeve.”’ 





had a quarrel about this Springgold piece 

she caught him in some petty lie—and he 
packed up a bag and went away without a 
word. This is no time to quarrel. I’ve just 
been in there and she won't speak his 
name—won't send for him. She’ll never 
look at him again—if he’s gone to this 
young woman. Something must be done. 
I’m somehow corivinced that that boy is 
fond of her underneath all this silliness —it 
was a love match in his senior vear at 
college—but if he isn’t careful it will never 
do him any good any more. Simply, he’s as 
green as that pickle of a car he drives, and 
he'll let things go too far. There’s such a 
thing as the iron entering a woman's soul, 


and then Yet when I come and tell 
you this: No Gildersleeve, no husband; 
Doctor Caldecott next door—you cry 


*Good!’”’ 

“You misunderstood me,” I cried, and 
added, “‘He must be found—sent for!"’ 

“That has been tried—Doctor Calde- 
cott’s orders. But there is no trace of him. 
His trust company, his clubs in town, have 
been called, those friends we can reach; 
but there isn’t a sign of him. What makes 
it more terrible, inquiry at Mrs. Joyce 
Springgold’s apartment is met with the 
news that Mrs. Springgold went out of 
town herself two days ago and her present 
address is unknown.” 

Here was indeed a distressing situation, 
and as the day wore on and night advanced, 
| and Mr. Gildersieeve’s absence continued; 
as his whereabouts remained unknown; as 
hour after hour signaled from the lighted 
rooms of the house next door the age-old 
drama in which our poor young friend was 
engaged, quite alone and unsustained by 
the moral support of her husband, and 
from which presently, no doubt, she must 
pass only to face even acuter misery —I be- 
| came very agitated. I confess that I slept 
none at all, pacing my room in great trepi- 
dation of spirit, cursing my own futility, 
harassed by recollections— unavoidable 
of a small lonely shape moving beside me, 
a rough hardy little hand thrusting into 
mine, a gruff boyish little voice with a 
curious trick of stumbling in it. 

At dawn Harriet came and tapped on 
my door. 

“Announcing,” she smiled, “ William 
Billings Gildersleeve, Jr. She is sleeping,” 
she added; ‘‘and now comes your part, now 
that it is daylight.” 

“My part?” I echoed, looking at the 
graying sky. 

“Yes,” cried Harriet, “yours. Every dis- 





| ereet method of discovering him has failed, 
| short of detectives, but there is still per- 


delicately. That's 
You must go and 


sonal search, by a friend 
for you. 


“But how—if nobody knows where he 


a 


| Is 


“That,” cried Harriet exaltedly, “is for 
you to find out. Take Susan and look for 
him.” Susan, I will add, is Harriet’s elec- 


| tric, in which she has gone to market for 
| twelve years. 


“You are a man—go and 
get Mr. Gildersleeve.”’ 


I was helpless before her. She goaded 


me into my hat and overcoat. She forced 
| me to climb into Susan. 
| rilled gently out of her small barn, I re- 


As Susan and I 


member looking at Harriet and calling her 
insane. t 

“This,” I said, “is madness, a wild-goose 
chase, It’s my opinion that the worst has 


| happened. Mr. Gildersleeve cut the traces 
| and has run away. 
never see him, Harriet.”’ 


I know that I shall 


But strangely enough, I did, and was 
able to do the little I could. 

I will not bore you with the minutiz of 
my wasted morning in the city and over at 
Summerlea, prowling secretly as an ama- 
teur detective around Mr. Gildersleeve’s 
usual haunts. That I did so was logical 
enough-—that I picked up not a single clew, 
only in keeping with previous discourage- 
ment. It was at two in the afternoon, re- 
turning discouraged from a luncheon of 
erackers and milk, and on the road to 


| Wychgate, that I had a ray of hope. On 


the macadam just ahead of me appeared 
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the form of Mrs. Springgold’s mustard- 
colored car, baying like a bloodhound as it 
swept in from a turn. I acted instantly. I 
drove Harriet’s electric after it at full 
speed. 

You may smile. Mrs. Springgold’s blood- 
hound had a potential speed of ninety an 
hour—of which she was now using about 
two-thirds. Susan’s exquisitely delicate 
system is capable at the extreme of 
twenty. Yet do not forget Asop’s im- 
mortal fable of the tortoise and the hare. I 
overtook that yellow car on the next curve. 

One moment and it was before me, ap- 
proaching a sharply turning wooded bend; 
another and the curve had swallowed it like 
a yellow flame. By every canon of speed, 
it should have put miles behind it ere 
Susan and I had really cleared our lungs of 
its dust and odor. Yet such are the prin- 
ciples of general ballistics that Susan's 
ladylike demeanor in negotiating curves is 
far better adapted than the torpedo drive 
of the swift bullet. As we rilled hastily 
onto that first wooded stretch of curve, 
there was, indeed, upon the road no sign of 
the mustard car. But it was near at hand. 
Rushing at a tangent from the roadbed, it 
had hurled itself into a sturdy oak tree, de- 
molishing it to match-wood, tearing off two 
wheels and throwing out into the under- 
growth two human forms. I climbed down 
and hurried to them. 

“Mr. Gildersleeve,”’ I cried, “‘and Mrs. 
Springgold!”’ 

Here one of them--the female—sat up. 

“Shut up!” she said. ‘‘We know that 
already. I guess I've broken my leg—and 
I guess Bill’s killed.”’ 

Mr. Gildersleeve, however, was not dead. 
He, too, sat up, and looked at me with a 
dazed unwitting eye, and I went over and 
examined him. There was apparently no 
breakage of bone, not even actual concus- 
sion. There was a large bump on his fore- 
head, swelling rapidly, but he was not 
bleeding from nose or ears. I took him by 
the shoulder and bent closer, and realized 
his condition more fully. Mr. Gildersleeve 
had had a hard whack on his head, but 
there were contributing influences. What 
ailed him was a combination of bump and 
Bacchus. 

Mrs. Springgold was still crying. 

“Shut up,” said I in my turn, “and tell 
me the only thing I care to know. Where 
have you been these threedays? Where have 
you kept him while his wife lay dying?” 

She stared at me. “Kept him—these 
three days! Bill's kept himself, I guess. He 
had a fight with his wife and ran off on his 
yacht up the Quane River, all alene, to 
sulk and drink, I guess. Bill’s an awful 
boob in some ways. And after he got there 
he got sorry about Marge. What I mean 
is—well, he just came rushing back to see 
her. Don’t look at me that way. I wasn’t 
with him. I went away myself the day be- 
fore to a place I have up the country at 
Winsdon—a little farm there where I’ve 
got a tenant farmer—and I just got back. 
I ran into Bill at the South Street dock. 
His car was being overhauled and he was 
scouting a taxi. I said I’d give him a flying 
lift home. Well, I did.” 

Somehow I knew that she spoke the 
truth. 

“But,” said I sternly, “‘you’ve both been 
out of town—your friends knew that, and 
you were coming back together. 
but yourselves and a man in your employ 
know that you went away—er—individ- 
ually. In view of your friendship, when 
people hear of this accident, who among 
your friends will believe? Who, anyhow, 
when it gets into the papers?” 

“Go and tell them then and get it over 
with,”’ she interrupted, and cried some 
more. “’Smatter of fact, a while ago I 
wouldn’t have cared a darn what they 
thought. I—I’ve given Bill a lot of my 
good time. But I guess he likes Marge the 
best after all. In fact, we had a fight of our 
own about that very thing. That’s what 
made me go to Winsdon. Oh, go tell the 
newspapers and be done with it, grandpa. 
My leg, too ———”’ She began to weep pas- 
sionately. “I’m all through with men. 
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That’s just what I was telling Bill. They 
never appreciate what you do for them. 
Fred’ll probably fire me for this—but go 
ahead and get the undertaker. Think of 
my leg!” 

“Mrs. Springgold,” said I, “your leg wil! 
be attended to in due course. Personally, I 
should like to place it with its companion in 
a stocks. What I am worried about now is 
how to help Mr. and Mrs. Gildersleeve.” 

On this Mr. Gildersleeve fought free for 
a moment of the daze he was in and nodded 
to me pleasantly. “P’fessor Cogswell,’’ he 
murmured, then he closed his eyes like one 
about to sleep. Instantly I apprehended 
a certain danger for him. I had read that 
in certain forms of concussion or contusion 
the victim is left with an overpowering 
sense of sleepiness or torpor, which if 
yielded to—in a state of aleoholism—may 
prove very serious. As the writer put it, he 
may pass out. ‘“‘What is needed is the 
stimulus of muscular activity, of an en- 
forced bodily exercise until the circulation 
is normal, and the whole stunned metabo- 
lism resumes its balance.” As I remembered 
this I could have lifted my hands to heaven 
for aid. I had a threefold problem before 
me—to get aid for Mrs. Springgold and 
her leg, to keep Mr. Gildersleeve from pass- 
ing out, and to establish some alibi here 
for Mrs. Gildersleeve’s sake; some story 
that should lift any least doubt from her 
mind. Then Mr. Gildersleeve opened his 
eyes drowsily and spoke again. 

“P’fessor Ko-Ko,”’ he murmured, and I 
had a flashing inspiration. 

‘Listen!’ I commanded Mrs. Spring- 
gold. ‘“‘Here is the story of what hap- 
pened to you—attend me carefully: This 
afternoon while you were driving back from 
your place at Winsdon you encountered on 
this turn a small black electric containing 
two passengers— Mr. William Gildersleeve 
and his neighbor, Professor Thomas Bos- 
wick Coswell. Traveling at your usual 
rapid rate, you did not perceive the small 
car which held the center of the road, until 
in diverging you lost control, sustaining a 
heavy shock against yonder tree. You 
were thrown out, breaking your leg. But 
the electric, likewise swerving, was in no 
better case. Upon the opposite side of the 
road it was demolished, throwing out Mr. 
Gildersleeve, who equally sustained a blow 
on his head.” 

For reply she pointed to Susan standing 
in the middle of the road. It hurt a little, 
but I drove Susan roughly into a poplar 
tree opposite and with rocks and heavy 
stones reduced her suitably. 

“But,” she moaned, ‘““‘what about the 
rest—the three days?” 

“Your own story will do—for you. And 
if you are interested in the rest, here is 
what happened to Mr. Gildersleeve. As I 
haven’t been out of my house in the day- 
time for a week, nobody will contradict 
me: Mr. Gildersleeve, having a difference 
with his young wife, left home rather sud- 
denly. I, his friend and neighbor, aware of 
the situation, and in the family confidence, 
followed him. I was able to overtake him 
at the South Street dock as he was depart- 
ing on his yacht alone, but I could not 
dissuade him. Therefore I accompanied 
him. I have spent this entire period with 
him on the Quane River, and bringing him 
to his senses presently, I am now taking 
him home to his wife.” 

“If,” she groaned, “anybody would be- 
lieve Bill would step into your car. But 
where are you going now?” 

“T am going away,” I said, “‘with Mr. 
Gildersleeve. In about fifteen minutes I 
shall stop at a farmhouse I know of back 
here in the woods and send you help. See 
that you have the details of your accident 
well in hand. Drive slowly, avoid curves, 
and keep to the middle of the road.”’ I ap- 
proached her companion. 

“Rise, Mr. Gildersleeve,”’ I said, “I am 
about to do you a great favor. Truth I can 
sacrifice, if I must, but I am no longer 
young and the three miles cross country 
from here to Redmond, where my physi- 
cian lives, are stiff going. They will supply 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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you with muscular stimulus, which in your 
inebriate and bumped state you need 
with proper encouragement.”’ Against his 
murmurs of dissent, I dragged his torpid 
form upright and placed him in advance of 
me. “*Walk, Mr. Gildersleeve,” said I, and 
I suddenly lifted my bent knee and drove 
it violently into his back. “Professor 
Ko-Ko,” I said firmly, “is taking you to a 
party. Professor Ko-Ko is taking Mr. Gil- 
dersleeve to a party.” 


Vv 
HATEVER indignity I had suffered 
at that boy’s hands was avenged, I feel, 
in our journey to my physician’s home. I 
was his flail and his demon. 

If you have ever been half blind with 
stupor, and your head so muddled you 
didn’t know your name, wanting nothing in 
the world but to drop in your tracks and 
yield to numbness, yet found yourself un- 
able to do so by reason of a flock of hornets 
at your back which somehow forced you 
forward, you will have some idea of Mr. 
Gildersleeve’s condition. Our progress was 
not swift, but it was continuous. I drove 
him up hill and down dale, I forced him 
through brake and bush and across streams. 
When he fell [ helped him up; when he would 
have sat I hurled myself upen him. I was 
without mercy. And as we went I divested 
myself of my opinion of him freely. 

“You handsome nothing,” said I, “‘what 
you need is a liberal course of adversity 
you and your kind —the discipline of honest 
hard work, constructive struggle. You 
waster, you boozing fool, you May fly 
No, don’t sit down, please. Providence has 
showered every blessing on you—a devoted 
young wife, freedom from financial worries, 
the privilege of name continuance —~-a privi- 
lege never mine. And how do youreward it? 
With riotous frivolity, the imbibing of illicit 
liquors, with insolence and cheap diversion, 
with faithless ingratitude—the code of a 
moron. Walk, Mr. Gildersleeve—— Professor 
Ko-Ko is taking you to that party. 

“God,” I continued, ‘‘in whose image the 
human soul is issued, has seen fit to sanc- 
tion the imprint of your personality upon 
another individual, has given you the sa- 
cred accolade of paternity No, don’t 
sit down! And how—how does this signal 
of favor find you occupied?” 

I did not spare Mr. Gildersleeve, as I 
say, in the recital. As little as I spared him 
physically. My knee and his back were in 
constant conjunction, and in a choice of 
two passages, I inclined to the rigorous. 
I guided him under thrashing osiers; I 
passed him through a barberry hedge—and 
I secured the desired result. 

I am not a physician, but we had not 
progressed a quarter mile before the vinous 
stupor, the alcoholic reaction which had 
claimed him in conjunction with his bump, 
began to pass. He clutched my sleeve. 

“Where ’n ell are we going?’’ he mut- 
tered, and at the end of another quarter the 
heavy torpor that had seized him began to 
lift. 

But we were almost at Redmond’s out- 
skirts before the suffusion left his face, 
lucidity appeared in 


his countenance, and i ee Sr 


he slipped down, sat 
on a big stone and 
stared at me with 
dawning recognition. 

“P’fessor Cogs- 
well—it is P’fessor 
Cogswell % 
Then, as though he 
caught at a word of 
mine: ‘“‘Marge! My 
wife! What’s this 
about Marge!” 

I let him have the 
situation concisely. 
It took the young 
dunderhead square in 
the chest. He turned 
green. Then heswal- 
lowed. 





over, P’fessor Cogswell? I—that I missed 
out? That’s what I came back about. You 
see, I got sorry, bein’ such a skunk. You 
mean I’m too late?” 

I nodded. And suddenly any further de- 
sire to punish Mr. Gildersleeve left me at 
his complete breaking-up. 

“TI didn’t realize,”” he said. He went 
from green to white, and suddenly buried 
his face in his arms. I turned my back—I 
had no desire to salt his wounds. I left him 
for a little, and to what went on behind my 
back I cannot definitely swear. 

There was a mixture of choking sounds, 
a great noise of nose blowing and a general 
atmosphere of recrimination. Words of 
unmistakable context figured—‘‘louse,”’ 
“‘dumb-bell,” “selfish snob,”’ “dirty cad,” 
for a few. 

When the air grew purer I rejoined my 
companion. He sat very quiet, his head 
still down, and as I looked at him it struck 
me for the first time how very beautiful 
to the eye-— Mr. Gildersleeve was, how easy 
it might be for Mrs. Gildersleeve to love 
him. 

The place we had stopped in was a little 
spinney by arun. It was full of October 
tufts of emerald-green moss and flying 
clouds of yellow birch leaves. In this set- 
ting, with his bowed golden head and 
shapely young body, Mr. Gildersleeve 
looked curiously Greek to me, like some 
young earth god—Antzeus, perhaps—in 
meditation. I went to him and laid a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Mr. Gildersleeve 

“Do you think she’ll forgive me?” he 
groaned. ‘‘Do you think Margie’ll see me, 
P’fessor Cogswell? I don’t care for any 
darn woman on earth but Margie, after all! 
I don’t know what the dickens has ailed me 
lately. I’m a damn fool—you're right. 
Oh, I got you--what you've been saying! 
I’m all that. It came to me up the river 
and now I’m too late. Do you think 
Marge’ll ever forgive me? Do you think 
she'll see me?” 

“I vouch for it,’”’ I said heartily. “My 
story, which is very carefully arranged, 
militates against the least grain of doubt 
must fix it all. But first my friend Doctor 
Ames, here in Redmond, must see you. 
You have nothing, | am sure, but a bump 
on your forehead, some scratches and a 
guilty conscience. These will be easily 
repaired.” 

Harriet was not so sure. 

“That’s a splendid story, Thomas,”’ she 
said, on my announcing my return from my 
yachting trip up the Quane, “and I’ll see 
that she gets it—-only, you forget she’s a 
woman, and she’s suffered a lot. I doubt if 
she’ll let him come back at once.” 

‘‘Well, tell her we’re safely home here 
and at her service,” I replied, “‘and you 
may tell her that it was a rough passage.” 
I winced, because I ached and was scratched 
all over—even under the peace I now 
felt—since I had gone under those osiers 
and through the barberry with Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve. 

“T am now, Harriet, going to hire a room 
in the hotel here and rest the balance of the 
day —and I’ll ask you to have some garage 
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man go out and collect Susan. My alibi,”’ | 


I added, “will cost me a pretty penny.” 

It did. There was exactly one hundred 
and forty-seven dollars and eighty-five 
cents’ worth of alibi. 


vi 


N° immediately useful. Harriet was 
right. Mrs. Gildersleeve would not 
see Mr. Gildersleeve. 

“Give her time,” said Harriet. ‘“‘Re 
member all she’s been through. It isn’t 
that she doesn’t realize he was in good 
care—with you. She believes that, but 
she’s got somebody else now to depend on. 
I don’t blame her. He needs discipline.” 

Mrs. Gildersleeve was supplying it. Her 
husband was not even admitted to the 
house. 
barrier. Mr. Gildersleeve, eschewing his 
old habits, his old crowd, old follies, stayed 
at the inn, and went up and down the hill 
like the King of France, with pleadings and 
strategic finesse. To no avail—until ten 
days had elapsed and the end came. 

It was my fortune to figure here too. 

“You may go over today and see young 
William,” Harriet suggested, and within 
ten minutes I was in a bower of roses—the 
creation of Mr. Gildersleeve—in the midst 
of which lay in state two small and quiet 
people in a white ivory bed. A little girl 
of fifteen—presumably—holding a _ bald- 
headed doll in her arm. 

“*P’fessor Cogswell,’”’ said a husky voice, 
and a smal! boyish hand entered mine. 

I bent to examine the doll. A very fine 
specimen-——stout, rotund, brightly pink- 
hued. One hand, resembling a crumpled 
rose petal, was thrust into his mouth, the 
other clutched tightly a pale pink wool con- 
coction he wore—a camisole I believe the 
ladies call it-—that garment on which 
Harriet and his mother had wrought with 
knitting needles. But I had not time for 
speech. 

A furious uproar broke out in the lower 
hall —astruggle and commotion —the sound 
of feet leaping up the stairway. And I 
started up to see two blue eyes on the pil- 
low turn into morning stars. 

“P'fessor Cogswell,” said the lady with 
the stars, “would you--would you-—uh 
go in that little room therethrough that 
door? [-—-uh—think somebody’s comin’ 
into see me.” 

I had barely time to close the door. Mr. 
Gildersleeve lapped me by about an inch. 
His distrait shape fairly exploded through 
the door. 

“’Sno use,” I heard him say. “I won't 
stay out. I will come in, and you can’t 
stop me. Oh, Marge, my girl! Marge, my 
little wife " 


Oh, no, the Gildersleeves are not living 
over there any more. They left very shortly, 
and have a place in the city, where Mr. 
Gildersleeve is in closer touch with his posi- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich have been back 
here for some time, with their quiet Scotch 
maids. I can walk in the garden at any 
time—in any costume—in peace now. 

One would fancy the Gildersleeve episode 
a figment of the imagination but for certain 
things. For one, cer 
tainly, a new symbol 
added to my collec- | 
tion. Here, along | 
with my Attic coins, 
my amphora-—— and | 
my father-—stands a | 
framed photograph of 
a stout, handsome in 
fant wearing an in- 
fant’s ultimate negli 
gee, caught carelessly | 
at the waistline with 
a jeweled pin, It is 
inscribed: 
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| vehicle of consuming flame to reabsorption 


in the great deity whence he derived his 
nature, or whether—as for many years past 
had been the case—one of his sons, partak- 
ing of his divine substance and therefore 
equally efficacious, would go in his stéad. 


| In their primitive logic there was nothing 
| of wanton cruelty in the awful and annual 


| sacrifice. 


On the one hand, the human in- 
carnation of the god could not reasonably 
be suffered to fall into a senile decrepitude 
and thus, by sympathetic extension, so to 
enfeeble the luminary that his light and 


| heat would fail, and the earth cease to bring 
| forth. On the other hand, the dispatch to 
| him of his earthly representative in the full 
| vigor of his human strength must obvi- 





ously reinvigorate the deity —as was equally 
obviously essential from time totime. Over 
all the primitive world—and the belief and 
custom yet survive in certain parts of 
Africa—it was the tragic inescapable priv- 
ilege of the king god to die for his people. 

But Wolfhound and Wheat-Ear were only 
of the earth-born common herd. Their 
humble human love was unmenaced by 
the divinely awesome horror they would 
see— were even naively eager to see—con- 
summated. Shesmiled at him, the honest 
eyes in her freckled homely face happy and 


| proud in this first wedded journeying to- 


gether to the great Sun worshiping. He 
smiled back, in an impulse to kiss her that 
had—unless he wanted to excite the ribald 
mirth of their coarsely humorous fellow 
pilgrims—to be postponed. He shouted to 
the clumsily jostling bullocks he drove be- 
fore him, secretly pledged himself to buy 
for her, from the proceeds of their sale, a 
really nice pair of jet ear pendants at the 
great fair. 


For one night they had camped, united 


| with other bands of similarly bound trav- 


elers, in a star-canopied bivouac of many 
fires. Food they had brought with them. 
Water they had obtained from one of the 
cunningly constructed dew ponds dis- 
tributed over these fountainless uplands, 
far too lofty for the sinking of a well— 
unfailing reservoirs fed from no visible 


| source which, paradoxically, dried up if a 


streamlet of rainwater should happen to 
flow into them.* A merry night it had 


| been, with much drinking of the barley 


beer they brought in the heavy skins. 
Round-Paunch had been caught kissing 


| Red-Poppy, and Little-Wren, his wife, had 


sprung at her rival like a wildcat, initiating 
a clawing, screaming, stand-up fight that 


| was uproariously applauded by the circle 


of laughing, shouting spectators. Red- 


| Poppy had emerged from that fight with 
| her face badly scratched, muttering to 





herself, as she went off to find her own hus- 
band, careless of her in a private drinking 
bout at the other end of the camp, that 
she would at the first opportunity visit the 
Wise Man and have the death magic made 
for her adversary. This threat, being re- 
ported to Little-Wren, caused that lady to 
sit down abruptly, as though already 
stricken, and howl with terror—for Red- 


| Poppy, young as she was, had a bad repu- 


tation, and was notoriously a frequenter of 


*Excavate a hollow considerably larger than 
the proposed pond. Cover the whole of the 
cavity with a thick layer of very dry straw. 
Cover the straw with a layer of fine, well- 
puddled clay that has no cracks, and make 
quite sure that the clay effectively laps over the 
straw all round the margins. Strew the clay 
closely with stones. And then, in the times 
even of atest drought, your pond _ will 
steadily fill with water. That was the way Neo- 
lithic man did it—and he evidenced a sur- 
prising grasp of a subtle little problem in 
thermodynamics. If a stream should flow into 
the pond it will wear down the clay in 
and wet the straw; when the straw is wet the 
clay is no longer insulated from the heat of the 
earth, and no longer will atmospheric moisture 
condense upon it. Q, E. D. Neolithic man—or 


those primitive scientists who did his thinking 
for him, as our scientists do the thinking for 
most of us—could and did apply a quite re- 
markable mastery of not a few abstrusely 
| exact sciences, 


WHEN MANKIND WAS YOUNG 
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magicians if not already a witch herself. 
And then Little-Wren and her somewhat 
disturbing panic fear had been forgotten 
in the diversion caused by Weasel, the hus- 
band of Black-Cow. 

The little squint-eyed lame flint knapper, 
having imbibed with exceeding freedom of 
the barley beer, had solemnly insisted on 
singing, from end to end, one of those long 
semireligious traditional ballads in which 
each verse accumulates and repeats all that 
has gone before—highly popular mne- 
monics that hid in a riddle the Sun-priest- 
told story of cosmic creation; our children 
still repeat The House That Jack Built, one 
among several debased survivals. As 
Weasel’s singing voice at the best of times 
was a matter for general mockery, and as 
he was far too drunk to remember correctly 
the complicated succession of piled-up 
events—a circumstance that angered him 
furiously, and exasperated him into com- 
mencing over and over again, with hic- 
coughing stubbornness, at the beginning 
his performance had elicited shrieks of de- 
lighted mirth from his rapidly collected 
audience. And then, finally convinced that 
his now almost empty beer skin was inef- 
fectual as an aid to memory, he had re- 
nounced the effort and, bursting into tears, 
had solemnly recounted to a circle that 
rocked with laughter the familiar story of 
his domestic infelicity with Black-Cow. 

Wheat-Ear had lain apart from all this 
coarsely rustic orgy. Closely wrapped in 
the warm skins Wolfhound had tucked 
about her, she had stared for a while at the 
bright stars high above the dark shoulder 
of the down, wondering which of them it 
were best to pray to for a continuance of 
the miraculous happiness of true wedded 
love. And then she had stretched out her 
hand to where Wolfhound lay beside her 
and, slipping her fingers into his hand, slid 
into naively happy dreams of the marvels 
of tomorrow’s fair. 

They had come in sight of it in the after- 
noon of the following day. The vast tree- 
less undulating plain was covered with a 
great temporary encampment where the 
small nucleus of permanent habitations 
was indistinguishable. In the center of that 
far-stretching agglomeration of huts and 
tents, the imposing circular temple of co- 
lossal white stones gleaming in the sun rose 
dominant on a swelling rise of the ground, 
the thin smoke of the sacred fire twisting 
skyward from the altar, marked by the 
great overtopping trilithon within its 
midst. Familiar though it was to most of 
them, the pilgrims hailed it with a shout of 
awe and wonder, pointing it out to each 
other with eager gestures. 

Wheat-Ear squeezed her husband’s hand 
as they momentarily stopped to gaze at it 
from afar, smiled at him with her honest 
eyes. There tomorrow the Sun Deity would 
manifest himself at the midsummer maxi- 
mum of his glory, radiating for all the 
world—but mest particularly for those 
present—a divine guaranty of fertility in 
herd and field and wedded love. To him 
would belong the first-born he would in- 
fallibly soon procure for them—even as 
that first-born calf of the year, trotting 
Jong-shanked with Wolfhound’s half dozen 
bullocks, was his; but, as did everyone 
else—except in times of pestilence or fam- 
ine, when, of course, the great angry god 
must be appeased with his full rightful 
dues—they would ransom the babe with 
many gifts to the severe Sun priest, who 
saw to it that his god was not treated with 
calamity-bringing niggardliness. At next 
year’s Sun worshiping she would surely 
come with the craved-for infant at her 
breast, even as Brown-Owl, Cornflower, 
Evening-Star and many other envied women 
came now in that long train of skin-clad 
worshipers. Wolfhound smiled back at 
her, sharing to the full her intense desire. 
Unhappy and doomed to poverty was the 
household that had not many children. 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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Does your house 


look 
a bit worn and shabby? 
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is that Dutch Boy white-lead paint 
lengthens the period between re- 
paintings. 

See the most reliable painter in 
your community about painting now. 
Ask him about the qualities of Dutch 
Boy white-lead paint. Most likely 
he uses this paint on his finest jobs, 
as do many painters throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. He 
knows from experience what a tough, 
durable coating white-lead paint 
will give your house—a coating that 
does not crack or scale, and makes 
your house look like new. 


F your house is beginning to have 

a discouraged, weather-beaten 
appearance — looking a little less 
attractive than the other houses on 
your street—paint it this spring. Give 
it new life and color. Put on it an 
all-lead paint made of Dutch Boy 
pure white-lead and pure linseed oil. 

Property-owners everywhere know 
the soundness of this advice. Houses 
kept clean and fresh-looking are 
worth more than poorly painted 
property. Houses are going up in 
value today. Why should the value 
of yours decrease, just for lack of 





q paint? ait P 
Write for new paint booklet 


Guard against decay “Decorating the Home” is a new 


free booklet illustrated in color 
which suggests decorative treatments 
for exteriors and interiors. It will 
be sent you if you write our nearest 
branch. If you are planning to dec- 
orate your home, write our Depart- 
ment of Decoration in care of our 
nearest branch. Specialists will help 
you without charge to plan distinc- 
tive color treatments. 
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— NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Invest in Dutch Boy white-lead paint 
for protecting as well as beautifying 
your property. A weather-worn sur- 
face may hide the beginning of de- 
cay. An all-lead paint which has 
the weather-resisting qualities of the 
metal keeps the covered surface safe 
from deterioration and increases the 
permanent value of the house. 

You can get this complete protec- 
tion against the weather at a remark- 
ably reasonable cost. Only 100 
pounds of Dutch Boy white-lead are 
required to make 7 gallons of pure 








, The Dutch Boy trade-mark is on New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State 

lead paint. The real economy of every keg of Dutch Boy white-lead Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak’ Street; Chicago, 900 
int i -j It guarantees your getting a product West 18th Steet; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave- 
this paint is especially evident when est 18th Steet; ati, eeman Ave 
P P Y of the highest quality—-lead paint. In nue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue; St 


addition to white-lead, there are 


‘ you compare its cost with the cost 
of repairs occasioned by lack of 
paint. Another point to consider 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


MAKES AN ALL-LEAD PAINT 


Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 
vod-len; solder, babble: shesals, and California Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead '& 
flacting oll for use with white-lead Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, 

in decorating interiors John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
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“An old cabinet maker in Grand Rapids once said that you have to have a good disposition to work in wood. It seems to me that that 






applies especially to a varnish maker. Varnish is essentially a product of truth and sincerity. It must be transparent as glass but du- 
rable as iron. Its whole purpose is to efface itself and let the beauty underneath show through. The Murphy Varnish Company would 
like to feel that its advertising is like its varnish; that it permits the sincerity of its determination to make good varnish show through.’’ 






our Car 


rhe outside of a car always wears out 
first. Beauty is only skin deep, not a hun- 
dredth of an inch, to be exact, just the 
depth of a coat of enamel. A coat of 
enamel will give the old bus back that 


school girl complexion. 














You've got to be firm with yourself 
about this. Does your car need painting, 
or does it not? Don’t delude yourself 
with the idea that nobody notices. The 


looks is all they do notice. You are the 


only one who knows how it runs. Ride 





down the street and see your car reflected 
in the eyes of the neighbors. What's the 
verdict? Thumbs down! You're “it’’. 


You can now do one of two things— 


MURCOTE 


assert | acque 








MURPHY VARNISH 


COMPANY 


is as youngas it looks 


three, if you won’t accept the verdict of 
public opinion, and your own guilty 
conscience — but one of two, if you 
decide to give the car a chance to look 
the part. You can drive to the paint 
store and get a can of Murphy Da-Cote 
Enamel and a long-haired brush, and 
take an afternoon when both you and the 


car are off duty at the same time, and 





make her glow like Solomon in all his 
glory. Or you can have the auto painter 
spray her with Murphy Murcote Lacquer 
or varnish her with Murphy Varnish. 
Which you do is no matter to us, 
just so you use Murphy in either case — 
which you will if you want a good job— 
but it is for you to decide whether 
you will have the fun of refinishing her 
yourself, or pay the painter, and let him 


have the fun. 
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Murph 


DA-COTE 
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Murphy makes two quick-drying 
finishes for cars. One is Murphy Mur- 
cote Lacquer to be sprayed on by the 
professional painter. The other is Mur- 
phy Da-Cote Enamel to be brushed on by 


the owner. So you can have it repainted 


or you can do it yourself, and in either 


case use a Murphy finish, and in either 


—> 


bacott 
sd 


case get a quick job and a good looking 
job and a long lasting job. 

The painter in your town uses 
Murphy Murcote Spraying Lacquer. 

The dealer in your town sells 
Murphy Da-Cote Brushing Enamel. 

Do not put off painting until it is 
too late. Do not go another summer 
with a shabby looking car. Make your 
car line up with the best. Give it a new 


coat and enjoy it for all it is worth 
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(Continued from Page 178) 

“We will make great prayers, little 
mother of many babes,’’ he said fondly, 
calling her by a name of good omen as he 
reciprocated her squeeze of his hand. “I 
give a bullock as well as the calf. Next 
year our first one shall cry in the arms of 
the priest and shall be given back to us. 
Haste now, let us go on with the others.” 

Already, in fact, the chattering, gesticu- 
lating procession was streaming past them, 
hurrying toward that vast far-stretching 
encampment whence a clamor of multi- 
tudinous voices was fitfully audible. 

They reached it, added themselves to it 
on its outskirts, making an encampment of 
small skin-covered shelter huts of their 
own. The cattle that were for the market 
were penned within one of the many hurdle 
inclosures prepared for the purpose, tallied 
for by the notched stick given by a half- 
caste representative of the Sun people. 
And then, driving before them the calf and 
the selected best bullock, Wolfhound and 
Wheat-Ear set out for the great temple. 

To approach it they had to pass through 
the bewildering, dusty tumult of the fair. 
From the roughly constructed temporary 
huts and booths which lined the intersect- 
ing narrow roadways running in all direc- 
tions, traders of every sort and of many 
diverse races vehemently harangued the 
swarming mob which drifted slowly along, 
with here and there a traffic-obstructing 
halt before some merchant whose wares 
were more than usually attractive or whose 
strange or clamantly forceful personality 
irresistibly arrested its attention. Here it 
was a vender of amber beads, outlandishly 
foreign with his long fair hair and blue 
eyes, his face congested with the effort of 
outshouting his rivals in the vociferated 
praise of the fascinating long strings he 
held up to view or ran in a rivulet through 
his fingers from hand to hand. 

There it was a native maker of crudely 
shaped, coarsely fired pottery, standing 
amidst a close-packed array of pots and 
cups and vases which marvelously he did 
not break, spinning first one and then an- 
other on his fingers, clashing them together, 
while at the top of his voice he proclaimed 
the surpassing excellence of every article 
he sold. Further on, a dealer in knives and 
axes held up, in loudly ejaculated admira- 
tion of his own products, the beautifully 
shaped smooth-polished tools and weapons 
of heavy stone which were the closest pos- 
sible imitations of those rare unprocurable 
bronze models that it was rigidly taboo for 
any but the most superior of the Sun peo- 
ple to possess. Nor were those bronze axes 
and knives, which came from far-off Med- 
iterranean smithies direct to the proudly 
exclusive nobility of the Sun, recognized by 
the ignorant common people as being of 
metal, or in any way connected with the tin 
ore which was so freely exported. They 
thought they were made of some magic 
kind of stone—a magic rightfully reserved 
to a divine race. Elsewhere, in a shrill 
duet of garrulous eloquence, a man and a 
woman held up between them lengths of the 
expensive linen cloth which only the Sun 
people and the wealthier of the common 
people could afford to wear as a garment. 

Beyond was a dealer in magic charms, 
garbed in a long robe embroidered with 
strange devices that awed the vulgar crowd 
collected around hir; from him could be 
purchased~—far cheaper, he assured them, 
than their local Wise Men could supply 
them—amulets which guaranteed the cattle 
against pestilence, amulets which provided 
the wearer with supernatural strength, 
amulets which were an absolute specific 
against blindness or toothache or the body 
sores not uncommon among a people who 
rarely washed, amulets which insured to 
married folk the spell-bound fidelity of 
their respective spouses, which conferred 
everlasting youth, which made certain of a 
man child for those who desired such. 

Wheat-Ear very nearly stopped Wolf- 
hound to beg him to buy one of these last, 
but Wolfhound at that moment was en- 
gaged in a furious altercation with a man in 
the crowd who had been butted in the back 









by their bullock. Everywhere, mingled 
with these merchants, were the glowing se- 
ductively smelling furnaces of the honey- 
cake makers, the thronged benches and 
booths of the sellers of barley beer, the 
jugglers, the contortionists and dancers, 
male and female, performing with thudding 
drums and screaming fifes, the singers and 
bagpipe players who added their quota to 
an immense collective din that deafened 


the ears and confused the senses. For one | 


among the divine progeny of the Sun, this 
great religious festival might be a supreme 
and ghastly tragedy. But what mattered 
to earthborn human beings the remote des- 
tinies of gods? 

For the merchants and showmen it was 
quite frankly an occasion to make the big- 
gest profits of the year, and they exploited 
it vigorously to the full. For those simple- 
souled cattle breeders and agriculturists 
swarming between the booths it was an 
occasion to make holiday, to saturate 
themselves with unimagined marvels, to 
relax joyously for unwonted delights in that 
spontaneous release from normal inhibi- 
tions which is strangely sanctioned by the 
congregation of a multitude united in a 
common thirst for pleasure. Awful are the 
many gods man has devised for himself, but 
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in all ages he has managed somehow to | 


accommodate them to his elemental need 
to live and be happy, to make of their 
solemn and even dreadful rituals an excuse 
for trade and feasting. 

Wolfhound forced a vehemently disputed 
way through the press for his bullock and 


his calf, for Wheat-Ear and himself. Not | 


until they had made their pious offering 


could they tarry for the enjoyments of the | 


fair. It was a long and slow journey, hin- 
dered by all manner of obstacles, beset by 
many temptations. In the whole world, 
did one ever see so many wondrous things 
gathered together? Happy the women who 
would wear those richly dyed linen robes, 
who would possess those fascinatingly at- 
tractive long necklaces of strung shells, 
those pendants of magic-imbued jet! 
Happy the man who would acquire that 
glassy polished greenstone ax! Presently, 
they would come back to this cake stall and 
eat—no, this other one seemed even more 
appetizingly set out—or this one. 

“‘Make way there, in the croowd—make 


way! Clumsy fool! Havel not aright to | 


drive my calf and my bullock to the temple? 


To the temple, I tell thee! Where thou 


shouldst have taken the offering thou hast 
drunk in the beer tent! Touch them not; 
they are sacred. They are already dedicated 
to Him-who-must-not-be-named! 
way, there—-make way! Look where thou 
goest, O woman! My calf! Smite not 
my calf who is first-born and sacred! May 
the Angry One wither thy crops! And to 
thee, too, O pig face! Make way there! 
Beer skin, make way! Yea, I see thee 

thou art dead and corrupt. Ho, temple 
scavengers! Remove me this hill of stink- 
ing flesh! 
thou see that girl dancer bending her body 
back so that her head touched her heels? 
And that giant black man—he comes as- 


Make | 


Make way! Make way! Didst | 


suredly from the abode of demons-—breath- | 


ing flames of fire from his mouth? Here 
will we come back and eat. Didst ever see 
such honey cakes? 
Make way there—make way! Is there no 
end to this accursed multitude? 
way! Blind and deaf, make way!” 

Thus, adding their shouts to the vocifer- 
ated clamor of the crowd, they struggled 
through the narrow congested street be- 
tween the booths where the competing 
merchants broke off in their cheap-jack 


salesmanship to scream vituperations at | 


each other. At last, choked with dust, 
streaming with perspiration, they emerged 


from the stifling heat of the jostling mob to | 
the bare gentle slope where, surrounded by | 


its great circular embankment of gleaming 
white chalk, the great temple was vivid 
against the blue summer sky. 

Not directly to it, however, did they 
take their offerings. A little way distant 
from it on the slope where the booths were 
not allowed to intrude, the Sun priests had 


Presently, presently. | 


Make | 
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are helping beginners as well as ad- 
vanced players to improve their 











game. Have your cards and play- 
ers ready as scheduled below. 


Thousands of inquiries prove that 
these games are the greatest recrea- 
tional and educational success in the 
history of card playing. 





Reading from left to right the experts are: 
Milton C. Work, Wilbur C. Whitehead, E. 
V. Shepard, Sydney S. Lenz, R. J. Leiben 
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nie Blanche Shelby, Portland, Ore. 
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The report of the game as played by the 


experts repeats every bid and play and gives 
you the reason for each one. Whether you 


The advance announcement will enable you 
and your friends to bid and play the game 
according to your own method, Then, when 
the game is broadcast you can tune in with hear the games by radio or not you will find 
the experts and find out whether they are _ these printed reports interesting and help- 
able to make a higher score. ful. Write to either address below. 
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All merchandise 
looks good 
in the store 


—buttheArmcoTriangle tells you which 
will last the longest in your home. 
Look for the Armco Triangle when 
you buy. It is to be found on stoves, 
refrigerators, ranges, table tops, wash- 
ing machines, clothes dryers, garbage 
cans, and many other products made 
of genuine rust-resisting ARMCO 
Ingot Iron — the purest iron made. 


The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio 


(FP xport) TheArmco International Corporation 
Middletown, Ohio Cable Address—Armco 


Distributors in all principal cities 
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INGOT IRON 


The Purest Iron Made 


“Is it made of ARMCO Ingot Iron?” 
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PeopLe sometimes 
misjudge Oh Henry! 
because of his price and 
his rumpled attire. 

But those who have 
opened this simple wrap 
know that the luxury of 
being delicious, so often 
denied to candies that 
must fit a price, is Oh 
Henry!’s own peculiar 
birthright. 

And that with a new 
taste and a new size, Oh 
Henry! has broughta new 
convenience into the 
eating of fine candy. 

See how delicious 

Oh Henry! is sliced! 
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established a temporary depot for the re- 
ceipt of this great annual influx of the Sun 


| God’s income. Thither streamed a contin- 


| ual succession of skin-clad peasants driv- 


ing before them their dedicated cattle, as 
Wolfhound and .Wheat-Ear drove their 
calf and bullock, bringing on their heads 
great pots of grain, skins of barley beer, the 
pelts of wild animals, whatever was specifi- 
cally typical of their wonted industry. 
Wolfhound and Wheat-Ear handed over 
their cattle to a businesslike young Sun 
priest, his linen robe embroidered with the 
sacred solar symbol of concentric rings 
about an inmost dot, tonsured in the fash- 
ion of Sun priests the world over, received 
in exchange a conventionally solemn as- 
surance of divinely guaranteed felicity. 

The young priest was overwhelmed with 
the pressure of business, could not spare 
time for more than a most perfunctory 
blessing, particularly as at that moment a 
wealthy cattle breeder approached driving 
before him a double hand tally of fine cows. 
Secretly a little disillusioned, though neither 
would on any account have confessed the 
sacrilegious thought, they saw their pre- 
cious calf and bullock driven away by a 
short-tempered Sun servant, saw them 
driven, with many others, to the great 
cattle inclosure at some distance from the 
temple. Thence they would in due course 
go to join the sacred herds of the Sun God 
which pastured innumerably on the fattest 
lands all over the country. Surely, they 
would now get their hearts’ desire! Wheat- 
Ear smiled bravely at her husband. Poor 
they were, and a bullock as well as a calf 
was a recklessly generous contribution from 
their scanty possessions; the fact was de- 
pressingly vivid to them now that the ani- 
mals had definitely gone. Surely the great 
benevolent Sun God, sublimely of more 
penetratingly sympathetic understanding 
than his overworked heat-exasperated 
priests—only junior ones, it was to be 
remembered —wouid take note of the rela- 
tive splendor of their offering, would vouch- 
safe them prosperity, would grant them the 
plumpest, the sturdiest of man children! 
It would have been heartbreaking to have 
doubted it. 

Wolfhound put his strong arm round his 
wife. 

‘In thy arms he shall be at the next Sun 
worshiping,”’ he said, ‘‘and all women 
shall envy thee, little one—the first of 
many to make proud the husband to whom 
thou art the only woman with a face that 
smiles.” 

Wheat-Ear looked fondly up at him 
with her honest eyes, spoke with a simple 
sincerity. 

“If He-who-must-not-be-named 
will it, man of my heart.” 

And as she spoke she wondered secretly 
whether this grandiose and definitely mas- 
culine deity who ruled the sky was indeed 
the most efficacious to invoke for this par- 
ticular purpose; whether the crude obesely 
feminine little stone statuette which her 
mother kept concealed in her hut—it had 
been handed down through uncountable 
generations—was not more likely to con- 
cern itself sympathetically and potently 
with her specifically woman’s prayer. At 
any rate, when they returned she would 
make the experiment —furtively, with those 
uncouth hidden rites which her mother had 
already whisperingly suggested to her 
saying. nothing to Wolfhound, who, as a 
man, might not be given the least hint of 
these traditional women’s mysteries. A 
great wrath fell upon the woman who re- 
vealed them to the other sex. She was 
forever barren. She smiled at him, spoke 
with a perfidy excused by her love for him, 
by the urgency of their common heart’s 
desire, covering her wicked thought, re- 
peated the pious formula of the Sun priests, 
intolerant of the primitive cults they had 


shall 


| supplanted: 


“There is no god but the one god who 
flames in the heaven and wheels forever 
about the earth. To him alone I pray and 
he alone gives increase.” 

Wolfhound devoutly, as was proper, re- 
peated the formula after her, at the same 
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time thinking to himself that an additional 
supplication or two to the wise old bull who 
was the leader of his herd might be a judi- 
cious reénforcement of divine assistance— 
but this was a man’s mystery, not to be 
disclosed to chattering women. The Sun 
priests were unpleasantly severe in the 
matter of exacting fines. He changed the 
subject abruptly lest—as uncannily she 
sometimes did—she should read what was 
in his mind. ; 

“Look! The people are gathering on 
the wall. Let us go and see. Perchance 
He-who-must-not-be-named passes to the 
temple.” 

They hastened toward the circular 
double embankment of upcast chalk where 
already an increasing throng was posting 
itself, obviously as spectators. He helped 
her up the short slope, down again and up 
to the second and slightly higher crest. 
Thence they had a clear view into the 
arena, which was the most sacred spot in 
all their land. 

Majestic in its crude simplicity of co- 
lossal stones, the temple reared itself not a 
hundred feet away from them. An outer 
ring of thirty vast smoothly wrought mono- 
liths, standing twelve feet out of the ground 
and four feet apart, was linked together by 
a continuous lintel of great blocks invisibly 
keyed onto the uprights. Within that ring 
was another circle of smaller but still huge 
rough-hewn single stones—perhaps pos- 
sessing an already ancient sacred history, 
they had been brought with incredible 
labor from far-off Pembrokeshire in the 
wilds of Wales; by water to the river at 
West Amesbury and thence dragged on 
rollers by great teams of men up the easiest 
gradient to the lofty plain. Encompassed 
all about by that double circle was a horse- 
shoe of five vast lintel-joined trilithons, the 
central and tallest of them, twenty-five 
and a half feet high, overtopping all the 
rest. And within that was another horse- 
shoe of the smaller Welsh single blocks in- 
closing the great horizontal flat stone which 
was the altar whereon burned the never- 
extinguished sacred fire. The opening of 
that double horseshoe was accurately ori- 
ented to the northeast, to the precise spot 
on the horizon where, on the longest day, 
the Sun God would rise in his awesome 
blinding brilliance. There was no detail 
in that edifice, from the number of its 
outer ring of uprights—thirty days had 
the solar month, in Egypt as in Peru—to 
the horseshoe shape of the central sanctu- 
ary, which had not a symbolical esoteric 
significance. 

Nor was that all. To the circular earth- 
work, in an exact prolongation of the north- 
eastern axis of the temple, led a great sacred 
avenue, likewise between embankments of 
thrown-up chalk, which was a union of two 
such roads; one conducting from the dis- 
tant river, the other issuing from the 
earthwork-walled inclosure, half a mile to 
the northward, that was the residence of 
the god king. In the center of that avenue 
a few yards before it passed into the cir- 
cular earthwork around the temple, was 
erected an immense roughly hewn mono- 
lith of far greater antiquity than the oldest 
temple on this site, a survival indeed from 
an infinitely more primitive worship and 
thus excessively sacred. That stone, metic- 
ulously in alignment from the horseshoe- 
inclosed altar to the sunrise of midsummer 
morn, stands yet where for millenniums it 
has stood, bearing still the name that the 
rough Saxon tribesmen of two and a half 
thousand years later gave it—the Hele- 
Stone, from the verb helan, “to conceal,” 
because on the longest day, to a man stand- 
ing within the then ruined circle, the sun 
rose hidden behind it. And just on the 
threshold of the circular earthwork, where 
the sacred avenue led into it, was another 
great flat block, level with the earth, known 
to this day from immemorial if vague tradi- 
tion as the Slaughter-Stone. Two other 
sacred rough-hewn monoliths stood—and 
stand—within the earthwork; from the 
viewpoint of the priest officiating at the 
great altar, and looking between the trili- 
thons, one marked the rising of the sun at 
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the winter solstice and the other its setting 
on that shortest day. That esoteric priest- 
hood, reserving to itself its now unfathom- 
able stores of knowledge, could boast of a 
remarkable proficiency in by no means sim- 
ple mathematics. 

As Wolfhound and Wheat-Ear stood with 
the throng of eagerly chattering spectators 
on the circular earthwork the sun was sink- 
ing to the west behind them, and the smooth 
massive blocks of the great temple glowed 
golden against the still blue sky. They con- 
templated it with an immense awe, the al- 
most supernatural product—quite recent 
though was its construction on the site 
of a yet older temple—of intelligences im- 
measurably superior to their own. Other 
such temples existed and still exist all the 
way from Portugal to the remote Orkneys, 
but this was the most magnificent of them 
all—and the last of that series ever to be 
built, though they knew it not who thus 
looked upon its freshness of neatly hewn 
stone, marvelously wrought with only crude 
stone implements. A few hundred miles 
away across the North Sea, was even then 
accumulating the storm that would sweep 
the Sun people out of existence, out of the 
very memory of man. 

But Wolfhound and Wheat-Ear were 
happily unaware of that future fury of 
death and barbarous horrors. To them 
that temple was established for eternity, 
was for them—as the Sun priests told 
them—the sacred navel of the world, a 
place of holy and perpetual peace within 
whose hallowed confines no weapon might 
ever be brought. Did it not exist the Sun 
would cease to shine and the world would be 
frost-withered in the bleak darkness of an 
endless winter night—for on its altar burned 
the sacred fire which magically kept the 
great luminary aglow. Great, indeed, was 
the awe with which they contemplated it. 

The chatter of the expectant throng was 
suddenly hushed. From down the sacred 
avenue came a blast of raucous horns. They 
craned forward with eager interest. He- 
who-must-not-be-named was coming to 
the sunset sacrifice. The procession ap- 
proached. In front marched the men blow- 
ing harshly on the long, slightly curved 
bulls’ horns, which themselves had a mystic 
significance. Behind them came an array 
of priests, their white linen robes embroi- 
dered with the symbols of the Sun, swinging 
the smoking pierced potter-ware censers 
which contained embers of the sacred fire 
and chanting a hymn that was immemori- 
ally old. In the rear of them, two by two, 
came the superior priests, old men, with 
venerable beards and small gold ornaments 
on their heads; very awe-inspiring they 
were in their slow-paced solemnity, but 
their dignity was forgotten in the sardonic 
majesty of the high priest who followed 
singly after them, his linen robe gold- 
emblazoned with esoteric geometrical signs, 
a cone of beaten gold upon his head, his 
long beard white as snow. And behind him, 
loftily borne on a litter hoisted on the shoul- 
ders of four men, came—blazing with 
flashing gold—the incarnation of the Sun 
God upon earth, he who with the Sun God 
himself could not be directly designated, 
could only be cautiously and obliquely re- 
ferred to as He-who-must-not-be-named. 
Those who marched by his litter, waving 
poles terminated by the mystic symbols of 
cone and circle, swastika and equilateral 
triangle and the especially sacred tau, pi- 
ously averted their eyes from his insup- 
portable divinity. 

The throng upon the earthwork did like- 
wise. They cast themselves prostrate in a 
murmur of awed worship, refraining from 
direct gaze lest they should be stricken 
blind, or haply dead, by his effulgence. To 
them he was nothing less than the very god 
himself. They did not see that almost 
pathetically human anxiety-haggard face 
under the great ray-aureoled headdress of 
solid gold, had no hint of the terror gripping 
the soul of that man already well past 
middle age whose destiny was caught in the 
fatal destiny of a divinity. They did not 
know—as he, faint with apprehension 
under his heavy magnificence, knew too 
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well—the tortuous merciless intrigues of 
the inner hierarchy of superior priests, the 
secret debate which had already deter- 
mined, although—and it was that which 
consumed him with a mouth-parched 
fever—he did not know the result, the 
continuance or not of his earthly life. 

For thirty years he had been a strong 
ruler, had governed the land in a stern au- 
tocracy that had severely maintained the 
privileges of the divine Sun people, had 
enforced a peaceful prosperity wherein the 
earthborn common herd was well content. 
But now—he could no longer deceive him- 
self—his mind was no longer so vigorous 
and so penetrating as of old, no longer were 
his decisions informed by that cunning 
shrewdness, that ruthless statesmanship, 
which had been the admiration of the ven- 
erable subtle-brained priests—-in his heart 
he cursed them—who dominated, by im- 
memorial right, in his council house of 
carved and painted wood, which had kept 
him on the great throne, covered with 
plates of beaten gold and backed with a 
golden sun radiating its glory, for a term of 
years unparalleled by any of his recent 
predecessors. 


A long life of unrestrained indulgence— | 


was he not divine, all things permitted unto 
him?—had suddenly claimed its toll. In- 
vaded by a paralyzing lassitude that terri- 
fied him with an increasing terror, but from 
which only spasmodically could he emerge, 
he craved for repose, for an unworried idle 
enjoyment of his unbounded prerogatives. 


Delightful indeed was that newest bride of | 
the Sun, she who was little more than a child | 


and was so exquisitely timorous with him 


whose awful divinity she did not question. | 
He thought of her little hands and feet, of | 
her innocent eyes, of the long hair she let | 
down for him to comb amorously with his | 


shaking fingers, and it was like a new fire 
within him. Perhaps, even yet —— No, 
at the council gathering yesterday he had 
not been able to endure the interminable 
accumulation of public business, had 
broken up the solemn conclave in sudden 
exasperation, had perceived with a shock 
of renewed alarm the piercing eyes of the 
hypocritically deferential high priest fixed 
on him from under their bushy white 
brows in an expression he could not, would 
not allow himself to divine. Perhaps that 
episode had settled his fate! If only he 
could recall it, live yesterday over once 
again! 

He would make a big effort, a super- 
human effort, to keep his brain awake and 
keen. He shuddered. 


fused further to consider was of the highest 
import to the state. Carefully though they 
concealed the menace from the earthborn 
multitude, the Sun people had become 
acutely aware of a formidable danger threat- 
ening them from over the narrow sea to the 
eastward. The swarming myriads of wild 
tribesmen who dwelt by the great rapid 
river that finally emptied itself in a dozen 
channels through low-lying marshland were 
ominously once more collecting their ca- 
noes, ard since their last invasion they had 
been lavishly supplied —taking in flank the 
work of a thousand years—with bronze 
weapons by unscrupulous traders from the 
Mediterranean. ‘To repel them would de- 
mand the fiercest energies of the Sun ruler. 
Would he bé equal to it? Would he be al- 
lowed the opportunity? Whom, this year, 
would the pointing finger of the Sun God 
designate for sacrifice? Himself? Or, as 
heretofore he had always arranged—how 
easily these solemn mummeries could be 
arranged—one of his many sons? He had 
already, as he always did, indicated to 
the high priest which son he would prefer 
to see selected by the god; that son whom 
not a week since his spies had discovered in 
intrigue against him. The sardonic taci- 
turn old priest had suavely replied, pre- 
cisely as always hitherto, that doubtless 
the Sun God, the source of all blessings, 
would take note of the desire of his sublime 
incarnation upon earth. Perhaps he would 


be vouchsafed yet one more year of life, of 
(Continued on Page 186) 


That business he had so petulantly re- 
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| sweet existence—how inexpressibly sooth- 


ing was the touch of that child Sun bride’s 
finger tips upon his brow! But as, blazing 


| with a gorgeous magnificence of solid gold, 


he was borne into the sacred inclosure, he 
feared—he feared—he almost screamed 
with fear. 

Behind him marched, splendidly ap- 
pareled, of all ages from grown men to little 
children, the several score of his sons. They 


| also were pale and haggard-looking with 








suppressed anxiety and excitement. Within 
twelve hours one of them would be either a 
victim or a king. And behind them trooped, 
singing with sweet voices, the great com- 
pany of sacred virgins of the Sun, of divine 
blood all of them, from whom the Sun 
king drew his many wives, to whom his 
sons also could alone be wedded. They 
passed into the circle, grouped themselves 
around the temple for the sunset sacrifice. 
Then, when the great luminary had dropped 
below the horizon, they marched back in 
exactly similar solemn procession down the 
sacred avenue. 

The throng of spectators arose from its 
pious prostration. Wolfhound and Wheat- 
Ear joined hands, ran joyously down the 
slope toward the undiminished clamor of 
the great fair. They would have several 
hours of naively happy enjoyment amid its 
wonders. 

Not until midnight would the sacred 
ceremonies commence, the colossal annual 


| fire be kindled within the temple. 


That midnight hour was aiready long 
past. The great stone uprights of the sacred 
edifice were silhouetted around the intense 
incandescence of the fire whose heat and 
light would reénforce that of the divine 
luminary now at its season of maximum 
potency, would most efficaciously reinvigo- 
rate it for that annual winter struggle with 
the inimical powers of darkness which would 
henceforth imperceptibly begin. Outside 
the building an unbroken ring of priests 
circled endlessly, chanting their hymns of 
encouragement and praise, swinging the 
censers which contained each a particle of 
the sacred fire, assisting by their upward 
motion the Sun itself to mount once more 
into thesky. And on a great golden throne, 
facing the northeast where that Sun would 
rise, the Sun king himself sat motionless, 
his features like those of a dead man in the 


| glare of the many torches which surrounded 


him, making—as was fitting—night into 
factitious day around his presence. Near 
him stoed his divine sons, in an ordered 
group, and at a little distance the virgins of 
the Sun mingled their voices with those of 
the chanting priests. 

All around, on the walls of the circular 
embankment, the massed faces of the spec- 
tators reflected back that central brilliance 
of illumination. They were the lucky ones, 


| the early comers. Behind them on every 


side an immense crowd packed itself solidly 
over the undulating plain, participating 
with superstitious awe in this great worship 
whose incidents they could not directly see. 
Wolfhound and Wheat-Far had come with 
the first, however. They stood — Wheat-Ear 
gripping him tightly in her excitement; 
to be actually present at the sacrifice was 
an absolute guaranty of all she craved 
for—jammed in the press on top of the 
chalk wall. They had a clear view over the 
part of the circle that would be most im- 
portant; could see, plainly discernible in 
the glow of the great fire, the immense 
primitive monolith standing alone in the 
first few yards of the sacred avenue leading 
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straight to the northeast, exactly aligned 
with the inner horseshoe of the temple over 
the great flat threshold stone of grim tradi- 
tion. There would occur the thrilling cul- 
mination of this annual rite. 

That culmination became swiftly immi- 
nent. The sky overhead was already pallid, 
had almost lost its stars. The great fire 
within the temple ceased to be a source of 
light, the torches around the Sun king were 
ineffectual tongues of smoky yellow flame. 
Yet a little longer period of waiting—long, 
and yet curiously short in the retrospect — 
and the crystalline dull blue of the over- 
head sky was irradiated with a greenish 
light on the northeastern horizon. That 
greenish light became primrose based with 
a thin line of burnished gold. High up, a 
small floating cloud was suddenly dyed 
blood red. 

It was the appointed moment. Amid a 
murmur from the close-packed throng, a 
new chanting from the priests and Sun 
virgins, the Sun king descended from his 
throne, advanced across the circle to where 
the high priest stood among a small group 
of the most ancient priests. Behind the 
divine ruler came his sons, in a single file 
of mingled ages—all were equally liable. 
The high priest raised his arms and intoned 
a consecrated phrase of ritual. The Sun 
king answered him in an antiphonic simi- 
larly ritual phrase; resigning, as he pro- 
claimed, into the wisdom of the Sun God 
the choice of that one of his divine race 
whose earthly life should be reabsorbed 
into his fiery essence for his greater and 
undying glory. The sons of the king re- 
affirmed it in a chorus of diversely toned 
voices, some of them piping pathetically in 
their extreme youth. The high priest made 
solemn and appropriate answer. Placing 
himself at their head, he led them forward 
to the space between the temple and the 
entrance to the sacred avenue. Then, quit- 
ting them, he posted himself at one side of 
the sacred threshold stone, a young and 
vigorous acolyte taking up his position at 
the other. 

Again the chanting of the priests and 
virgins changed to a new and wilder litany. 
To that barbaric music the long file headed 
by the Sun king commenced to move siowly 
round in a serpentine procession that 
formed itself into a figure-of-eight between 
the temple and the avenue. The course of 
that ritual figure passed over the sacred 
threshold stone, and each individual, as he 
stepped on the great slab, stopped for a 
moment and turned himself toward the 
northeast. The chanting of the priests in- 
creased suddenly in vehemence. On that 
northeastern horizon appeared the first in- 
tensely vivid, thin segment of the rising 
sun. 

Round and round in itsserpent-indicating 
ritual figure-of-eight went that procession 
where the little children ran to keep up 
with their elders, that procession where 
one of them was doomed. Higher and 
higher rose the bright blood-red disk of the 
sun. Already it commenced to throw a 
shadow from that primitively sacred rough- 
hewn monolith, a shadow that pointed 
straight to the horizontal slab where those 
marchers stopped each for his moment—a 
moment that became at every instant more 
dangerous. The close-packed watchers on 
the wall held their breaths in heart-gripping 
suspense. The priests and virgins chanted 
louder and ever louder, adjuring the great 
Sun God to make his choice. 

Higher and higher climbed the sun, 
longer and longer the shadow of the mono- 
lith stretched itself toward the slab where 
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yet each successive member of that inter- 
twining procession halted for a moment to 
make obeisance. Wolfhound, watching 
with fascinated intentness, felt a sharp 
pain in his arm; it was the grip of Wheat- 
Ear’s fingers upon it, convulsively strong 
in the emotion of that more and more immi- 
nent tragedy for which as yet the victim 
was undesignated. To whom would point 
that finger of doom, the very finger of the 
Sun God himself? It reached now almost to 
the slab, upon which the eldest son of the 
Sun king stood for his brief gesture of 
worship. Would it be he? No. He passed 
on. Another son stood upon the fatal 
slab—and He-who-must-not-be-named, 
following close behind, stared at him in 
agonized expectation. This was the son 
whose intrigue he had discovered. The 
shadow almost touched the slab, wanted 
but a hairbreadth. The grim-visaged old 
high priest made an almost imperceptible 
gesture. The young man passed on. He- 
who-must-not-be-named stood, himself, 
upon the slab. The shadow reached it, 
touched his feet. He looked down, per- 
ceived it, screamed—screamed again as 
the young acolyte sprang at him with a 
downward thrust of a stone knife. 

The next instant—while the priests and 
virgins chanted at the top of their voices 
a half dozen of the younger priests hurried 
his sagging body into the temple, hurled 
it upon the great fire. 


Three days later Wolfhound and Wheat- 
Ear journeyed happily homeward from 
the delights of the great fair which had 
continued in a riot of unrestrained joyous- 
ness—was not the world safe for yet an- 
other year?—after that tragic Sun worship- 
ing which had seen the replacement of 
one worn-out Sun king by another, younger 
and more vigorous. No qualms of com- 
punction troubled them as they went, 
along with Round-Paunch and Little-Wren, 
with Weasel and Black-Cow and Red- 
Poppy and Water-Lily and all the others 
of their original company, over the swelling 
treeless downs. What to them was the 
death of divine kings? Wolfhound and 
Wheat-Ear had meritoriously assisted at 
the most important of religious rites, and 
they went joyously back to their little hut 
in the chalk-walled hill fortress, confident 
that all they had prayed for would be 
granted to them. 

It is to be hoped that they lived happily 
ever after, seeing not that dreadful time 
which occurred not very long subse- 
quently—when the fierce bronze-weaponed 
foemen from the Rhineland swept over 
those downs and obliterated the Sun peo- 
ple forever. Much later those relentless 
warriors, who were the first of men to 
speak the Aryan tongue in these islands, 
were themselves exterminated by the 
Goidels, who afterward were the ancient 
Irish and the Gael. And after them, 
equally ruthless, came the Brythons 
whom Julius Cesar eventually conquered 
in his avarice, for party-political purposes, 
for what had then become the richest pearl- 
ing station in the ancient world. 


NOTE: The parte ‘ie is seriously inter- 
ested in Stonehenge and its enigmatic builders 
may be referred to an imposing list of authori- 
ties. They are remarkably unanimous— in their 
flat contradiction of each other. Whatever 
theory he adopts, the earnest searcher after 
that deep-buried truth will have to make a 

uite considerable use of his imagination—as 

have done.—F. B, A. 





Editor's Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
stories by Mr. Austin. The next will appear in an 
early issuc. 
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ments, 












Lee Pin Stripe 


Lee Herringbone Khaki 
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The Latest and Greatest Improvement 
in Work Clothing in 50 Years 


tests. Months of research. Months of 
disappointment. Then, a discovery. 
A new Lee discovery! 


Again Lee pioneers. This time with the 
New Lee Fabrics. A sensation in the 
industry. New fabrics with 50% more 
strength. 50% more wear. The most 
outstanding achievement in work cloth- 
ing in half a century. 


Constantly Lee has ser the pace in work gar- 





The Lee Guarantee 


If you do not find the new Lee to be the 
most satisfactory and best value-giving gar- 
ment you have ever worn, you can get a new 
pair or your money back. (Enclosed with 
every Lee Blue Ribbon garment.) 
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ment manufacture. Dozens of construction 
features have been originated by Lee. Triple- 
stitched seams. The widely imitated Lee 3-in-1 
bib pocket. Solid brass can’t rust buttons. 
Double wear, reinforced pockets. Can’t slip 
suspender slides. Oversized garments, yet per- 
fectly proportioned. - Rip-proof buttonholes. 
These, and many others—all original Lee cre- 
ations. And today, the new Lee fabrics. 


Now Lee leadership is more clearly defined 
than ever. The combination of these new 
improved fabrics with superior construction 
and dozens of quality features sets a new 
standard in work clothing. 


Only in Lee can these new, 50% more wear 
fabrics be found. In justice to yourself see a 
Lee before you buy. Then compare. And 
once you wear a pair of Lee Union-Alls or 
Overalls, you never again will be satisfied with 
ordinary work clothing. You'll say with pride, 
“TL wear the new Lee.’’ 
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myself. ought to be men of the most 
respectable character and of first-rate abil- 
ities, because, from the important nature 
of their respective offices and from their 
being always about the Commander in 
Chief, who is obliged to trust many things 
to them confidentially, scarcely any move- 
ment can take place without their knowl- 
edge. It follows then, that besides pos- 
sessing the qualifications just mentioned, 
they ought to have those of integrity and 
prudence in an eminent degree, that entire 
confidence might be reposed in them.” 


The history of command in our Army for 
more than a century after Washington 
recommended a General Staff is an inter- 
esting one. During the Revolution the 
Army had been commanded by the Conti- 
nental Congress, except for a few months in 
1777, when Washington had the full con- 
trol. For the remainder of the war the 
congressional command was exercised 
through a Board of War and a Secretary 
of War. After the Revolution, General 
Knox, Lieutenant Colonel Harmar, Gen- 
erals St. Clair, Mad Anthony Wayne and 
Wilkinson were in turn the senior officer, 
though the command of our forces by both 
land and sea was exercised for about nine 
years by the Secretary of War. 

All the arguments now urged for a sepa- 
rate department of national defense were 
current in 1798 as reasons against the crea- 
tion of a Navy Department. Other than 
to take steps toward a proper organization 
in anticipation of war with France, Wash- 
ington exercised no active command in the 
provisional army of 12,000 men authorized 
in 1798, but held the office of lieutenant 
general until he died in the following year, 
being succeeded by Alexander Hamilton as 
the senior officer of the Army. Hamilton 
was not assigned to the command of the 
Army, which went out of existence in 1800, 
when the war cloud disappeared. 


Honorary General of the Armies 


From 1798 no officer was assigned to 
command the Army until the President so 
designated Major General Macomb by an 
order of May, 1828. After Macomb came 
Scott, who wore the title of commanding 
general of the Army from 1841 to 1861, 
though, during the Mexican War, com- 
manding no part cf the Army but that 
under him in Mexico. He retired from age 
and infirmity in 1861 and was followed for 
a brief time by McClellan, who was absent 
from Washington in the field. Halleck was 
brought to the War Department in 1862, 
but really served as chief of staff to the ag- 
gressive and able but arbitrary and im- 
perious Stanton. Halleck was followed by 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Schofield and 
Miles, who, as last of his line, retired in 
August, 1903. Theoretically, this long list 
of distinguished soldiers commanded the 
Army, but no one of them exercised com- 
mand beyond administration and dis- 
cipline. 

Congress has never surrendered fiscal 
contro. of the United States Army to a 
military man, except in the rare instance 
when an army officer has been for the time 
acting as Secretary of War. Under the 
Constitution the President is commander in 
chief, and his representative at the head of 
the Army is the Secretary of War, through 
whom he communicates with it. There is 
no constitutional authority for the position 
of commanding general of the Army sepa- 
rate and distinct from the President. No 
statute ever prescribed duties for the place. 
The office of commanding general was 
never recognized by Congress, except inci- 
dentally in appropriations for office furni- 
ture and similar items. 

Yet Congress, in its desire specially to 
honor certain great soldiers, tacitly ac- 
knowledged such a place by the creation 
of the title of General of the Armies, con- 
ferred in turn on Grant, Sherman, Sheridan 


and Pershing. But the attempt to exercise 
command commensurate with the title in- 
evitably led to friction. 

When General Grant became President, 
Sherman was assigned to command the 
Army, and in his order assuming command 
announced the various permanent bureau 
chiefs of the War Department as members 
of his staff. The new Secretary of War was 
John A. Rawlins, who, as a volunteer 
officer, had been chief of staff for Grant 
during the last years of the Civil War. 
General Sherman's exercise of full command 
was terminated in a few weeks and he was 
directed to revoke the order regarding the 
bureau chiefs. 

In disgust, he forsook Washington, taking 








his titular headquarters of the Army to his | 


home city of St. Louis, where it remained 
for many years. 


Grant was as reluctant to permit his old | 
friend Sherman really to command as any | 


civilian who ever sat in the presidential 
chair. Before Pershing, practically every 
general of the Armies was the center of 
controversy in attempting to exercise com- 
mand. The same was true of every senior 
major general assigned by order to com- 
mand the Army, except Schofield and 
Halleck, each of whom really acted as chiex 
of staff for the Secretary of War, subordi- 
nating his own individuality. No com- 
promise was ever devised to meet the 
situation. By law the fiscal control of the 
Army has remained with the Secretary of 
War, and no general can exercise command 
over any expenditures except by the Sec- 
retary’s delegated authority. The one who 
controls the purse strings really com- 


mands the Army, no matter what his title. | 





Controversy raged throughout the century | 
and involved many names honored in our 


history. 

Meantime independent staff and supply 
bureaus existed, and others were created by 
law to assist the Secretary of War, but 
usually only on the civil or fiscal aspect of 
his functions. These bureaus acknowledged 
no common military superior and were 
without codrdination as part of the mili- 
tary team except as such impulse might 
come from the civilian Secretary of War, 
who was without any disinterested military 
advisers. With no professional fitness for 
it, and overwhelmed by the mass of detail 
involved in the fiscal control of the War 
Department, the secretary could give little 
time to military coérdination. The perma- 
nent bureaus, however efficient, enjoyed 
practical independence. 


Without a Bureau of Thought 


Occasionally throughout our first cen- 
tury the serenity of bureau life was inter- 
rupted by actual or threatened war, but the 
emergency over, it ran smoothly back into 
the accustomed channels. The rival am- 
bitions of bureau chiefs, the temporary 
favor enjoyed by any one of them to the 
corresponding discomfiture of the others, 
bred a race of military courtiers around the 
‘office of the Secretary of War. Meantime 
a permanen’ tenure afforded sufficient 
leisure for acquiring merit in the eyes of 
Congress, with aggrandizement of particu- 
lar corps. The commanding general, barred 
from this happy bureaucratic family, de- 
vised new uniforms for himself, was photo- 
graphed occasionally, took hunting trips 
incidental to inspections, busied himself 
with military administration not involving 
expenditures and exchanged scowls with 
the independent and arrogant staff depart- 
ments. 

The War Department knew no clear dis- 
tinction between policy and routine work. 
There was no thinking department for the 
institution; none that was specifically 
charged with considering questions of 


major importance or with the duty of fore- | 


sight or initiative. No one did any general 
planning involving the use of the military 
machine as a whole, Certain service 
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| Keep step with style by dressing your 
feet in good taste with new Spring 
Florsheims. Appearance always counts. 
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A year from now... 
youll wish you had this card 


ERE’S a card that saves you days of work at Income- 

Tax time. Keeps a record of wages and bonus pay 
ments made to each employee, totaled for months and 
years. Each card good for three years. Phone the “ Y, and 
E”’ stores for a supply or write us for sample and price 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 332 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., New 
market, Ont. 
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Free Book 
for You 


“How to Know a Good 
Piano” belongs in ° 
every home anxious 
to have a good piano 
particularly homes 
where there are chil- 
dren. It is yours free. 
Ask any Ellington 
dealer or write The 
Beldwin Piano Co., 
142 West Fourth St., 
Cincinnati, Chio. 


Institutions use Fllington 
Pianos and recommend them 


enthusiastically 
for the home. 
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~ The doctor says : 


Abottle of milkis 
abottle of health 








“My 


‘more milk.’ 


health is always 


prescription for 
Pure, rich bottled milk is 
recognized by medical and health authori- 
ties as the best food and tonic for young 
and old alike. Milk makes and keeps 


you healthy.” 


Drink more bottled milk at home, at 
school and at the office. Milk bottled in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
is your guarantee of full measure, always. 
Look for the Trade Mark on the bottle’s 
lower edge. 











Tuatcuer Mra. Co., Eimrra, N. Y. 


—THATCHER 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
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schools, quite elementary from the stand- 
point of imparting the art of command in 
war, languished without special attention. 
These schools were in no way dovetailed 
into relationship in any general scheme of 
military training. It was the particular 
business of no one. 

The attempt to centralize a vast number 
of incongruous functions in the personality 
| of the occasional strong Secretary of War 
resulted in only temporarily restraining 
| staff bureaus, greedy for power and on easy 

terms with a patronage-leving Congress. 

Staff and supply officers, being permanently 

commissioned in their corps, were out of 

touch with the remainder of the service, 
| and in the higher grades, stationed at the 
capital, were strangers to the line of the 
Army and its needs. 

The Army was run after the manner of 
a correspondence school. The ancient 
grind about the Army being a fine place if it 
were not for the soldiers well describes the 
staff attitude in the happy, careless 90’s be- 
fore the Spanish-American War. Noonewas 
charged with preparing the team for team- 
work. The long period of peace after the 
Civil War brought a sleepy oblivion to the 
requirements of war. The soldier was in 
eclipse and the staff bureaus were in un- 
coérdinated ascendancy. All real authority 
was divided among them. 
| The outbreak of the Spanish-American 

War found the office of commanding gen- 
eral occupied by General Miles, then in iate 
middle life, but restless under the impo- 
tence of his authority and keenly regretful 
of his earlier days as a fighting commander, 
for Miles had been a major general in the 
Civil War at an age when men now aspire 
to be lieutenants. He had not witnessed 
with complacence the constant aggrandize- 
ment of the permanent bureaus, and his 
resentment had reacted on him in the 
form of friction with the new Secretary of 
War, himself a Civil War veteran. 

The command of the Santiago expedi- 
tion was given to General Shafter, who, like 
Secretary Alger, was a native of Michigan, 
With all his title of commanding general, 
Miles exercised no control over Shafter’s 
corps, but was eventually allowed to 
conduct an expedition to Porto Rico. Mean- 
while, with even the office room of a com- 
manding general vacant in the War, State 
and Navy Building, the talented adminis- 
trator at the head of the adjutant gener- 
al’s office took charge of the Secretary from 
Michigan and of the war, and for that 
eventful summer of 1898 carried the War 
Department around in a portfolio under 
his arm. General Corbin was in many re- 
spects a great man, and he saw duties 
that had to be done and opportunities that 
went with them. He neglected neither 
duty nor opportunity. There was no one 
to do the duties which should have devolved 
on a General Staff, and General Corbin 
assumed them as far as an individual could. 


The Confused Nineties 


The system of centralization in the War 
Department had existed so many years 
that now, confronted with war, the depart- 
ment was still obliged to attempt to run 
everything from Washington. Our people 
had torgotten that, after all, armies must 
win their battles under the command of 
generals. Any system that deprives these 
officers of authority up to the moment of 
battle is iniquitous and dangerous. The 
organization, equipment and mobilization 
of the volunteers called for were thus cen- 
tralized in the offices of Secretary Alger and 
Adjutant General Corbin. 

Their office rooms, as well as the corri- 
dors of the War Department, were jammed 
with aspirants for appointments and with 
members of Congress pressing the claims 
of constituents. Most of their business, 
impossible of transaction under the circum- 
stances, had to be handled at night, to 

| avoid the pressure. Omnipresent in the 
| crowds were enterprising newspaper men, 
| who listened to confidential as well as 
| routine business. Almost all orders ap- 
| peared in the press of the country before 
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being received by those to whom addressed. 
If we had been opposed by a first-class mili- 
tary power, years of reverse and disaster 
would have been inevitable. 

Those who endured those days of doubt 
will readily recall the embalmed-beef scan- 
dals, the typhoid-infected camps of the 
South, the wild confusion that everywhere 
prevailed, the actual terror that reigned 
along our Atlantic Coast until Cervera’s 
fleet was located, and the prolonged inves- 
tigations which followed our summer of 
crass inefficiency, and practically drove 
Secretary Alger from office in the summer 
of 1899. 

That this situation was due to occur had 
been evident to military students for many 
years. In the early 70’s Col. Emory Up- 
ton, one of the most distinguished of our 
young major generals during the Civil War, 
with two other selected officers, had been 
sent abroad to study the armies of Europe 
and Asia. General Sheridan had been an 
observer on the German side during the 
Franco-Prussian War. Generals Sherman 
and Schofield and others had been students 
of foreign military systems, and had left 
written record of their studies. The public 
opinion of our best line officers had been 
crystallizing toward the creation of a Gen- 
eral Staff. Confronted with conditions as 
they evolved in the war with Spain, every 
thoughtful officer who had considered the 
subject realized that revision of our mili- 
tary system was an urgent necessity. 


Elihu Root at the Helm 


Inheriting the situation left by Secretary 
Alger, as well as the suppression of the 
Philippine Insurrection, the organization of 
the government of the new dependencies 
taken over from Spain, and the task of 
financial retrenchment following the war, 
there came to the War Department one of 
the greatest men our country has produced, 
Elihu Root, of New York. Without ad- 
visers, except as he found them among the 
bureau chiefs, each independent in his own 
sphere, his splendid mind at once recog- 
nized the necessity of radical change. He 
found the greatest business in the country 
in dire confusion and without a board of 
directors. He was at once aware of the 
antagonisms between the bureau chiefs of 
the War Department and the line of the 
Army as represented by the commanding 
general. 

Secretary Root’s attention was very 
early directed to the report by Gen. Emory 
Upton on the armies of Europe and Asia, 
and to his unpublished work on military 
policy, which was finally located in the 
possession of Colonel Henry A. Dupont of 
Delaware. Mr. Root caused its publica- 
tion, and it has been for a quarter of a cen- 
tury the work of highest authority on our 
military policy. 

There was still a considerable fraction of 
Congress which had seen service on one 
side or the other in the Civil War. In every 
reform of military policy in our country 
there is encountered the complacent at- 
titude of those in high places who have 
participated in suecess under the system to 
be superseded, no matter what its defects. 

Previous to 1917, no American doubted 
that our Civil War was greater than any 
other, though it was really so badly man- 
aged that a commiittee of Congress sat 
through it continuously, investigating the 
conduct of the war. 

Some opposition to a General Staff, of 
which the best existing model at that time 
was German, was certain to be met. Nor 
was there any enthusiasm for it among those 
separate entities of the War Department 
who would be compelled tosurrender power 
to it. 

Convinced in his own mind as early as 
February, 1900, Secretary Root proceeded 
to set the stage for a General Staff, and ad- 
ministratively paved the way for it by 
creating an Army War College with certain 
general-staff powers. He convened a board 
of officers to formulate the project and 
draw regulations for its future conduct and 


(Continued on Page 193) 
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We had to replace 14 doots in one house 


ecause it was Closed up while damp” 


OWES, that was one experience we had with doors 

splitting,’ wrote Myers Brothers, building con 
tractors of Los Angeles. “The house was closed up 
in damp weather. When the sun came out it splic all 
fourteen doors.’ 


Myers Brothers’ experience has been echoed time and 
again by the entire building and architectural pro 
fession, according to reports received from all parts of 
the United States. Practically every builder knows 
the annoyance of common door troubles . . the 
nuisance and cost of repairing and replacing. 

How exasperating when a door cannot open; or will 
not close—when it warps or winds, and seems as if 
never made to fit. Usually the cause is dampness, or 
different temperatures on each side of door . bath 
room, kitchen and closet doors for instance. 


Carpenters are not to blame. It’s natural for ordinary 
wood to warp. Science shows that wood contains 


The famous soaking test as origi 
nated by Py of. Br or Yo Gre nd. il, 
proving that Laminex is unaf 
fected by moisture. Under this 
sensational lest, repeated in all 
parts of the country, no Lamt- 
nex door has ever warped or 





come apart. 





ILAMIN EX 


Will not shrink, swell or warp 





tiny cells, or tracheids. These never change in length; 
but with heat, cold and moisture they shrink and swell 
in width, causing warping. It is this characteristic 
of wood that Laminex construction overcomes. 


Avoid door troubles 
by installing Laminex: 


In Laminex doors, the upright stiles and cross rails 
are built on a core of interlocking blocks with the 
grain crossed in adjoining sections, All parts in 
cluding the plywood panels are welded with Lami- 
nex waterproof cement; then placed under tremen- 
dous hydraulic pressure for 24 hours. 
For your own satisfaction and for better valuation in 
case of resale, build with standard, guaranteed 
materials. Like a good automobile, the right home 
has nationally known parts wherever possible 
plumbing, lighting, locks, hardware, shingles, floor 
ing, doors. 
Laminex doors in popular designs are carried by lead 
ing millwork and lumber merchants. Look for guar- 
antee label and brand on end of every door. Mail 
the coupon for illustrated literature and: sample of 
Laminex wood. Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Memphis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spoxane. 
Foreign: Woco Door Co., London; E. J.. Van de 
Ven, Paris; Paul Solari & Co., Genoa. 

THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY 

Tacoma, Washington 


Gentlemen: 





Name 
Address 


City 


I am interested as a 
(Please state whether Home-owner 





I wish to make my own tests to prove tl 


Laminex construction 
is especially needed in 
one-panel doors, as 
these have no support. 
ing cross rails to pre- 
vent “winding or twist. 
ing. Many beautiful 
styles of Laminex doors 


lo choose from. 





Laminex construction 
prevents beautiful 
French daors from 
twarping and *winding. 
Thus Laminex makes 
it possible fo install 
these “sun windows 
in millions of home 
a 








*W inding : Manner in which doors tre 
quently curl when affected by mots 
ture; a form of warping: twisting. 


Tue Wueever, Osooop Company, Tacoma, Washington 
, ’ £ 


Please send illustrated literature on Laminex doors and sample of 
Laminex built-up wood 
Laminex will not warp or come apart. 


hat 


State 


Architect, Contractor, Merchant or Realtor 
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TRIMD 
PIPE VISE 


HANDY, rugged tool for 

home, shop, or farm. 
Has tempered, tool-steel 
jaws with fine-milled teeth 
which grip firmly. Yoke, 
frame, and base are of guar- 
anteed malleable iron. 
Screw, head, and handle are 
of selected steel. Patented 
«device insures smooth hand 
grip. Made in seven standard 
sizes. Absolutely guaranteed. 











OThe 
Pipe Wrench with the 


Replaceable Insert Jaw 
and Nut Guards . . ~ 


WHEN large American tool buy- 
ers (railroads, oil companies, 
power plants, plumbers, etc.) have to 
settle the question of wrench econ- 
omy, TRIMO almost invariably gets 
the verdict, even though the first cost 
of this rugged Pipe Wrench is a few 
cents more than others. Why is this? 
Just consider one point alone —the 
INSERT JAW in the handle, an ex- 
clusive TRIMO feature. After the 
TRIMO has rendered long and hard 
service, this jaw can be quickly 
replaced at small cost. With other 
makes an entirely new wrench would 
have to be bought. NUT GUARDS 
which keep the TRIMO adjusted con- 
stitute another economic (time and 
labor saving) feature. Pressed steel 
frame is practically unbreakable. 


Replaceable parts, maximum strength, 
masterly design, and many other ex- 
clusive points have made TRIMO the 
preferred Pipe Wrench among large 
and small users for nearly 40 years. 
Made in eight steel-handle sizes from 
6 to 48 inches; four wood-handle 
sizes, 6, 8, 10, and 14 inches. 


At all hardware, mill, plumbing, 
and oil-well supply stores. Insist 
on TRIMO—accept no other. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 


ROXBURY - MASS. 
FREE 


We shall be glad to send any mill or 
plumbing-supply concern, plumbing con- 
tractor, plumber, steam-fitter, engineer, 
or plant superintendent one of our metal 
45° Angle Charts—free of charge. This 
little practical device will be found very 
usefulin a installation. Address 
Trimont g- Co., 71 Amory Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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guidance. This board, whose names de- 
serve recording, was composed of Brigadier 
Gen. William Ludlow, Col. Henry C. Has- 
brouck and Lieutenant Col. William H. 
Carter; later Lieutenant Col. Joseph P. 
Sanger was added. All were officers of the 
highest type. Colonel Carter was the close 
adviser of Secretary Root throughout the 
whole inception and organization of the 
General Staff, and to him, more than to 
any other one officer, the United States is 
indebted for its adoption. It is the monu- 
ment to his lifelong service for his country. 

The Ludlow board submitted its report 
in October, 1900, which urged legislative 
provision for a General Staff at the earliest 
possible time. Meantime there was evident 
need for such a staff to supervise the in- 
struction of the large increment of young 
volunteer officers who joined after the re- 
organization of February, 1901. The bill 
for the creation of a General Staff was laid 
before Congress on February 14, 1902. 
It was pending for a year, and during 
two sessions, becoming a law February 14, 
1903. 

The Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
which considered the bill, had on it two 
former Secretaries of War, and every sena- 
tor on the committee had served either in 
the Union or Confederate Armies during 
the Civil War. There were many veterans 
of that conflict in both Houses of Congress 
twenty-three years ago. 


Secretary Root Illustrates 


The bill met with opposition from various 
agencies which saw their ancient powers 
threatened. Some feared friction in the 
War Department with a secretary, a com- 
manding general of the Army and a chief 
of staff. Others believed the old contro- 
versies would be increased instead of di- 
minished. Many questions were asked; 
many phantoms argued to dissolution. The 
most convincing witness was Secretary 
Root himself, then in the very height of his 
splendid powers. After praising the com- 
petence of the staff and supply bureaus, he 
said: 


‘When we come to the codrdination and 
direction of all these agencies and means of 
warfare, so that all parts of the machine 
shall work together, we are weak. Our 
system makes no adequate provision for 
the directing brain which every army must 
have to work successfully. The 
most intelligible way to describe such a 
body of men, however selected and or- 
ganized, is by calling it a general staff, be- 
cause its duties are staff duties and are 
general in their character.”’ 


The illustration used by Secretary Root 
is a very complete statement of the plan- 
ning functions of a General Staff: 


“It is easy for the President, or a general 
acting under his direction, to order that 
50,000 or 100,000 men proceed to Cuba and 
capture Havana. To make an order which 
has any reasonable chance of being exe- 
cuted he must do a great deal more than 
that. He must determine how many men 
shall be sent and how they shall be divided 
among the different arms of the service, 
and how they shall be armed and equipped; 
and to do that he must get all the informa- 
tion possible about the defenses of the place 
to be captured and the strength and char- 
acter and armament of the forces to be met. 
He must determine at what points and by 
what routes the place shall be approached, 
and at what point his troops shall land in 
Cuba; and for this purpose he must be 
informed about the various harbors of the 
island and the depths of their channels, 
what classes of vessels can enter them, what 
the facilities for landing are, how they are 
defended, the character of the roads leading 
from them to the place to be attacked, the 
character of the intervening country, how 
far it is healthful or unhealthful, what the 
climate-is liable to be at the season of the 
proposed movement, the temper and sym- 
pathies of the inhabitants, the quantity and 


kinds of supplies that can be obtained from 
the country, the extent to which transpor- 
tation can be obtained, and a great variety 
of other things which will go to determine 
whether it is better to make the approach 
from one point or another, and to deter- 


mine what it will be necessary for the army | 


to carry with it in order to succeed in mov- 
ing and living and fighting. 

“‘ All this information it is the business of 
a General Staff to procure and present. It 
is probable that there would be in such 
case a number of alternative plans, each 
having certain advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and these should be worked out each 
by itself, with the reasons for and against it, 
and presented to the President or general 
for his determination. This the General 
Staff should do. This cannot be done in an 
hour. It requires that the staff shall have 
been at work a long time, collecting the 
information and arranging it and getting it 
in form to present. 
the preparation for the expedition is to be 
made, the order must be based upon a 
knowledge of the men and material avail- 
able for its execution, how many men there 
are who can be devoted to that purpose, 
from what points they are to be drawn, 


what bodies of troops ought to be left or | 


sent elsewhere, and what bodies may be in- 
cluded in the expedition; whether there are 
ships to transport them, where they are to 
be obtained, whether they are properly 
fitted up, what more should be done to 
them; what are the available stocks of 
clothing, arms and ammunition, engineers’ 
material and horses and wagons, and all 
the innumerable supplies and munitions 
necessary for a large expedition; how are 
the things to be supplied which are not 
ready but which are necessary, and how 
long will be required to supply them. 

“All this and much more necessary in- 
formation it is the business of a General 
Staff to supply. When that has been done 
the order is made with all available knowl- 
edge of all the circumstances upon which 
the movement depends for its success. It is 
then the business of a General Staff to see 


that every separate officer upon whose ac- | 


tion the success of the movement depends 
understands his share in it and does not 
lag behind in the performance of that share; 
to see that troops and ships and animals 
and supplies of arms and ammunition and 
clothing and food, and so on, from hundreds 
of sources come together at the right time 
and places. 
and difficult work which requires a consid- 


erable number of men whose special busi- | 
ness it is and who are charged with no | 


other duties. 


“It was the lack of such a body of men 
doing that kind of work which led to the | 
confusion attending the Santiago expedi- | 


tion in the summer of 1898. The confusion 
at Tampa and elsewhere was the necessary 
result of having a large number of men, 
each of them doing his own special work the 
best he could, but without any adequate 
force of officers seeing that they pulled to- 
gether according to detailed plans made 
beforehand. Such a body of men doing 
general-staff duty is just as necessary to 
prepare an army properly for war in time 
of peace as it is in time of war. It is not 
an executive body; it is not an adminis- 
trative body; it acts only through the 
authority of others. It makes intelligent 
command possible by procuring and arrang- 
ing information and working out plans in 
detail, and it makes intelligent and effective 
execution of commands possible by keeping 
all the separate agents advised of the parts 
they are to play in the general scheme.” 


Provisions of the Bill 


The bill went to its passage a month 
later. The act abolished the office of com- 
manding general of the Army, provided for 
a military chief of staff to the President, 
who, acting under the direction of the Presi- 
dent or of the Secretary of War, represent- 
ing him, should have supervision not only 


over all troops of the line but of the special | 
staff and supply departments, which had | 
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Now the Morning’s Catch ts the 
Evening Meal 


V ITH Kamphkook you bake or fry 
those fish in camp just as you 
would on your kitchen range at home. 
This foiding safety stove makes any out- 
ing better; it means good eats no matter 
where you go 
Kampkock is handy to carry and easy 
to operate. For traveling, everything folds 
2 right inside, 
the detach- 
able, easy-fill 
tank, rigid 
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wen and heater, America’s fmest 
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Does anyihing you can do with 
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t'. 8S. £41,00. Other models 
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AMERICAS MOGT POPULAR CAMP STOVE 
AMERICAN GAS 
MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory: Albert Lea, Mina. 
Rastern Office: 78 Reade St., N. Y. City 


*‘Kamphookery,’’ a valuable 
handbook on motor camping, sent 
on request. 
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locked-in-position legs, wind-shield, built- 
in oven—nothing to forget, nothing to lose 
off. Its non-clog burners are fully protected | 
from wind, giving you an instant, blue, 
hot flame in any weather. 

Any Kampkook dealer will fe 
show you the many feature 
points of this original camp 
stove. If yours cannot supply 
you, write for name of nearest 
dealer who can. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Quality Lawn Mowers are 
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ber of people who will have 
only } a best because they 
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It is a real pleasure to 
operate a clean-cutting, 
easy-running, long-lasting 
PENNSYLVANIA Qual- 
ity Mower, 

The STAYTITE Handle 
identifies all P,Q.” Mowers. 
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Send for booklet 
“How to Have a Fine Lawn” 
PENNSYLVANIA 
LAWN MOWER WORKS 
1621 N, 23rd Street, Philadelphia 
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| theretofore reported directly to the Secre- 


tary of War; and it created for the assist- 
ance of the chief of staff a corps of forty-four 
officers, who were relieved of all other duties. 


| The function of this new corps was described 
by the statute as follows: 


“Section 2. That the duties of the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps shall be to prepare plans 
for the national defense and for the mobi- 
lization of the military forces in time of 
war; to investigate and report upon all 
questions affecting the efficiency of the 
army and its state of preparation for mili- 
tary operations; to render professional aid 
and assistance to the Secretary of War and 
to General Officers and other superior com- 
manders, and to act as their agents in in- 
forming and coérdinating the action of all 
the different Officers who are subject, under 
the terms of this Act, to the supervision 
of the Chief of Staff; and to perform such 
other military duties not otherwise as- 
signed by law as may be from time to time 
prescribed by the President.” 


In the regulations drawn by Secretary 
Root to carry this legislation into effect, he 


| emphasized the “relation of absolute con- 


fidence and personal accord and sympathy 


| between the Chief of Staff and the Presi- 


dent, and necessarily also between the Chief 
of Staff and the Secretary of War,” and 
provided that the chief of staff should 
automatically go out of office with the Presi- 
dent who appointed him. This require- 
ment is still in force, and the resignation of 
his place is incumbent upon any chief of 
staff whose relations to his superiors cease 


| to be those of personal accord and sym- 
pathy. The supervisory power vested in 


the chief of staff was defined as covering 


| duties pertaining to the command, disci- 
| pline, training and recruitment of tne Army, 


military operations, distribution of troops, 
inspections, armament, fortifications, mili- 
tary education and instruction, and kindred 
matters, including also, in an advisory 
capacity, such duties connected with fiscal 
administration and supply as were com- 
mitted to him by the Secretary of War. 
The General Staff was made a detailed 
corps. Upon being relieved from duty in it, 
officers return to the branch of the Army in 
which commissioned, and no officer is eligi- 
ble to redetail until he has served two years 
with his own branch of the service, except 
during actual or threatened war, Thus the 
General Staff Corps is a constantly chang- 
ing detail of officers from the actual troops, 
with the purpose of having it represent the 
opinion of the Army upon technical mili- 
tary subjects, as that opinion is matured 
and developed by actual experience. The 
General Staff is divided between that in the 
War Department and that with troops. 


Reined in by Congress 


The first selections for the General Staff 
were made by an excellent board of high 
rank, sworn to recommend officers upon 
their merits as shown by their records. In- 
dicating the character of that initial detail 
in 1903, a single office room of the new 
corps that year was occupied by Major 
Goethals, Captains Pershing, March and 
Dickman—all names forever linked with 
our success in the World War. 

Any agency which exists to bring about 
unity of control, whether in civil or mili- 
tary life, incurs the criticism of the various 
entities which must surrender power and 
patronage if unity of control is to be had. 
The institution of the new codrdinating 
corps was attended with some friction. 

There was some duplication of effort and 
a tendency to absorb administrative func- 
tions. Being a constantly changing body, it 


| was atsome disadvantage compared to staff 
| corps with continuity of personnel. New to 


its responsibilities and surroundings, it went 
so far in tact and diplomacy in its effort to 
avoid friction that its self-respect suffered. 
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with some diminution of its legitimate in- 
fluence. 

Speaking only by the authority of the 
Secretary of War, the rank of the chief of 
staff as-compared to the bureau chiefs was 
immaterial. But the prestige of rank is very 
strong in our Army, and when a chief of 
staff took office who found himself junior to 
a powerful and aggressive adjutant general, 
it was not long until efficiency suffered. 

Then in 1916 the National Defense Act 
was passed. This act bore evidence that 
certain influential members of Congress 
believed that the General Staff had diverted 
itself from its proper duties, while it in- 
vaded and interfered with the jurisdiction 
of the several permanent bureaus of the 
War Department. The new law emphasized 
the distinction “administrative duties,” and 
prohibited members of the General Staff 
from performing duties of that nature. 

Such had been the intent of the law which 
created the General Staff, and that had 
been the understanding of the Army. Sec- 
retary Root’s statement in 1902, “It is not 
an administrative body,” was accepted as 
a part of the basic General Staff doctrine. 
There was befcre Congress at this time no 
catalogue of evils calling for remedy. No 
complaints of encroachments by the Gen- 
eral Staff or of neglect of its proper duties 
had been made by the Secretary of War, 
who alone could speak with authority for 
the War Department. Doubtless individual 
officers had expressed adverse opinions to 
members of Congress. 


A Wise War Secretary 


That summer of 1916, however, was to 
witness a crisis in the history of the General 
Staff. The judge advocate-general of the 
Army, Brigadier Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, 
one of the ablest lawyers who has ever 
filled that place, and who a year later was 
to play one of the greatest parts on the stage 
of the World War by his administration of 
the Draft Act, rendered an opinion in con- 
struction of the new law which if adopted by 
the Secretary of War would have emas- 
culated the chief of staff of all workable 
authority and would have sent our country 
into the World War with much the same 
lack of codrdination we suffered in 1898. 

The Secretary of War would have been 
bound to rely upon the uncoérdinated ad- 
vice of individual bureau chiefs, and though 
purporting to leave the chief of staff the 
duty of codrdinating the functions of those 
bureaus, it would have prohibited that de- 
gree of supervision which was necessary to 
equip him with qualifying information. It 
would have inaugurated a race for power 
among the bureau chiefs and erected their 
departments into a system of codrdinating 
impediments to one another. 

Fortunately for the country, a great law- 
yer, Newton D. Baker, one of the ablest 
men who has ever occupied the position, 
was Secretary of War. Few single acts of 
his great career as a War Secretary meant 
more for our country than his complete 
disapproval of the destructive opinion ren- 
dered him, and his lucid interpretation of 
the law, preserving to him his military ad- 
visers in the conflict which was soon to de- 
mand the supreme efforts of the greatest 
military establishment that America has 
ever known. Secretary Baker thus sums up: 


“The policy of the War Department, 
therefore, will remain as heretofore: The 
Chief of Staff, speaking in the name of the 
Secretary of War, will coérdinate and su- 
pervise the various bureaus, offices and 
departments of the War Department; he 
will advise the Secretary of War; he will 


inform himself in as great detail as in his 
judgment seems necessary to qualify him 
adequately to advise the Secretary of War 
Should any regulations or orders be neces- 
sary to place the determination herein 
(Continued on Page 197) 
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Floor Enamel 
at the Price of Paint 


For results never before obtained, use Berry Brothers’ Lionoil 
Floor Enamel on almost any surface that is subjected to exposure 
or severe wear. 





This remarkable enamel costs no more than paint. It preserves 
wood, prevents rust, resists wear and is waterproof. For porches, 
decks and lawn furniture it is unsurpassed. One or two coats 
makes an unsightly old board floor a thing of beauty. 


Lionoil Enamel may be obtained in eight rich, serviceable colors. 
It produces a smooth, hard, deep-toned finish that is easy to 
clean. You will be amazed by its durability and delighted by 
its economy. 


OTHER HIGH GRADE FINISHES * : : - i oat : 7 es 
inti wr aan ter aebeeees Ask for it by its full name — Berry Brothers’ Lionoil Floor 
Enamel. A dealer near you sells it. 





Liquid Granite, the million-step test floor 
varnish 


Luxeberry Wood Finish, the original hard oil 


Luxeberry Enamel,in pure whire and rich colors — 
Berrycraft, stains and varnishes in one operation. cy ace a: 
Berryloid, the highest development in motor- 


car finishes 
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: * They are going to put 
a Spencer in our new Church, too” 


Yes, and in that big apartment house. The same economies and 
conveniences which so appeal to the home owner apply with equal 
force to the larger types of Spencer Heaters installed in churches, 





SPENCER 
schools, office buildings, industrial plants, public buildings of every Steel Tubular Heater 
kind . 

ATC 


Spencer Features! 
Any Spencer owner—any one of the thousands who have used them p . 
so successfully during the past thirty years—would tell you what 3 following features are fully 

. : ‘ described in literature your 


these advantages are ’ 
request will bring you 


First of all, economy! The No. 1 Buckwheat Coal burned in the Saves $4 to $7 in the price of every ton 

t , * . - . -_ . ot coal used because it burns low priced 

Spencer is exactly the same good anthracite that you are familiar ny Whedees Riahesctis ait aink 
with in the larger domestic sizes. Exactly the same number of heat no more tons 

B I _— } > | k — ’ - . " | . t Requires attention only once in tweive 

units per ton ut there the likeness stops At average recall prices, to rwenry-four hours, because coal feeds 


. by g as necde: 
No. 1 Buckwheat costs an average of $6 less per ton than egg, stove eet rates “ ; 
. _ No blowers of other mechanica 


or nut trivances 
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Even heat day and night, due to auto 


And then, comfort and convenience—an automatic magazine feed matic teed 
which not only does away with continual stoking, but keeps the fuel | Equally successful for steam, hot water 
i , or vapor 


hed at that even thickness which ensures steady heat every minute 


| Type for every need from small home to 
of the twenty-four hours. Except for shaking and replenishing its {/, | large building 
. a | No night fireman required in large build 
Magazine once in twelve to twenty-four hours, all the Spencer asks L | ings 
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is to be let alone ~-4f Easily installed nt 






Pays for itself by burning low-priced, 





An interesting descriptive booklet covering the general question of 7 smal! size coal 
heating will be sent upon request “j Proven by thirty years’ success 


Built and guaranteed by a responsible 
organization. 
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lactory and General Offices: Williamsport, Pa. 
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\) Every apartment 
P- house in this pic- 
a ture is Spencer 
Heated. Owned 
and operated by 
Valentine Realty 
Co., New York. A 
total of eleven 
Spencers were in- 


Meriden, Conn., Building 


f Nev England Telephone 
Co., o f many Spencer 
Heated telephone exchange 
buildings ~ 
stalled in 1910-11 


steam .vapor or hot water 


In Panel: University Baptist Church, 3500 N. 





am 
Charles St., Baltimore, one of hundreds of churches 
eC 9°. that are cutting coal bills with Spencer Heaters. 
¢ oO Below: Residence of Mr. H. R. Boyce, 217 Eighty- 
third St., Brooklyn. His Spencer Heater has been 
a source of satisfaction for six years, 
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(Continued from Page 194) 
made in proper form, the chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff will prepare them for my signa- 
ture.” 


From its organization until the World 
War the General Staff had been confronted 
with no war emergency. The intervention 
in Cuba in 1906 was planned by it, and the 
chief of staff went to Cuba in command for 
a period. Pershing’s punitive expedition 
into Mexico after the Villa raid in March, 
1916, was unaccompanied by members of 
the General Staff, though he had a chief of 
staff and certain other officers performing 
such functions. The War Department ab- 
sorbed the best men and the greatest 
number of the General Staff, and its repre- 
sentation with troops was relatively small 
and unimportant. 

In Washington it was divided between 
the Army War College and the War De- 
partment. Under the strong pacifist lean- 
ings of President Wilson, which had lost 
him his first Secretary of War, there was 
little real preparation for the war by any- 
one. 

When the United States declared war, 
the planning members of the General Staff 
working at the War College were handed a 
few questions for study, practically none of 
which bore relation to the war as we later 
fought our part in it. The chief of staff, 
Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, was detached 
by the President in May, 1917, and sent to 
Russia with the Root Mission, and did not 
return until late summer, when on the eve 
of his retirement for age. 

General Pershing was designated for the 
command in France about two weeks be- 
fore he sailed on May 28, 1917. He was 
permitted to select two of the General Staff 
officers on duty in Washington, to whom 
was added a third officer intended for 
General Staff duty. Perhaps no one 
grasped the magnitude of General Per- 
shing’s undertaking. It was something to 
which we all had to grow, and the authori- 
ties in the War Department naturally grew 
more slowly than those of us confronted 
with the actual problem of organization in 
France. It was at once evident that the 
peacetime organization of our General Staff 
must give way to one based on the actual 
war experience of our Allies. Under our 
Field Service Regulations the General Staff 
had a combat and an intelligence branch. 
The studies of our military men, when they 
contemplated war with a European power, 
had always assumed it as taking place on 
American soil, with our armies disposed in 
defensive warfaie, with lines of communi- 
cation leading back to the sources of supply 
in our own country. 

This war, on the contrary, was to be 
fought across 3000 miles of ocean, involv- 
ing passage through a submarine menace, 
landing in the congested ports of an ally al- 
ready at war, forwarding troops and sup- 
plies an average distance of 500 miles from 
the seaboard and engaging in war of a kind 
and scale contemplated by no peacetime 
plans that existed. 


Pershing Takes Hold 


In the light of war as our Allies knew it 
by 1917, the landing of General Pershing 
with but three General Staff officers must 
have been pathetic and very discouraging. 
It is not surprising that they dwelt on the 
difficulty of creating a trained staff and 
urged that our participation in the war be 
by supplying men and junier officers to 
their depleted battalions. 

General Pershing, on arrival in France, 
sent selected officers to study the staff or- 
ganizations of the British and French. An 
American mission which had been observ- 
ing the war on the Western Front came at 
once under his command. Its members, 
particularly Majors James A. Logan, Frank 
Pasker and Marlborough Churchill, had 
observed to advantage, and were of much 
use in developing plans for our staff. The 
commander in chief and his chief of staff 
visited both the French and British Gen- 
eral Headquarters and studied their staff 





organization. It was realized that our sit- 
uation differed from that of our Allies. 


The French Army was at home and in | 
touch with its civil government and War | 


Ministry. The British were organized on 
an oversea basis, but were within easy 
reach of their base of supplies in England. 
Their problems of supply and replacement 
were simple. Their training could be car- 
ried out at home, with the experience of the 
Front at hand, while our men must come as 
ships were available and their training be 
resumed where it had been discontinued in 
America, Our available tonnage was in- 
adequate to meet initial demands, so that 
priority of material for combat and con- 
struction, as well as for supplies not obtain- 
able in Europe, must be established by 
those whose perspective included all the 
services and who were familiar with general 
plans. 
ordination of the details of administration, 
intelligence, operations, supply and train- 


ing, a General Staff was absolutely indis- | 


pensable. 


Five Functions of the Staff 


After much _ consideration General 
Pershing made a tentative assignment of 
General Staff duties and created the appro- 
priate agencies to handle them. This ar- 
rangement continued until March, 1918, 
when a board of officers was convened to 
study the system and recommend proper 
action. Under their advice General Per- 
shing then allotted General Staff functions 
at his headquarters to five sections: 


To the first, or administrative section, 
ocean tonnage, priority of oversea ship- 


ments, replacement of men and animals, | 


organization and types of equipment for 


troops, billeting, prisoners of war, military | 


policies, leaves and leave areas, welfare 
work and amusement. 

To the second, or intelligence section, 
information regarding the enemy, including 
espionage and counter espionage, maps and 
censorship. 

To the third, or operations section, 


strategic studies and plans, and employ- 


ment of combat troops. 

To the fourth, or supply section, co- 
ordination of supply services, including 
construction, transportation and medical 
departments, and control of regulating sta- 
tions for supply. 

To the fifth, or training section, tactical 
training, schools, preparation of tactical 
manuals and athletics. 


This system was applied in the lower 


echelons of the command to include divi- | 


sions, except that in corps and divisions the 
fourth section was merged with the first, 
and the fifth section with the third. 

In the spring of 1918 matters of procure- 
ment, transportation and supply, and the 
chiefs of the several supply services, which 
had been centralized at Chaumont, were 
placed at Tours, directly under the com- 
manding general, services of supply. Gen- 
eral Headquarters thereafter concerned 


itself only with the broader phases of control. | 


Under the supervision of the commander in 
chief, and pursuant to clearly determined 
policies, the assistant chiefs of staff—heads 
of sections—-coérdinated by the chief of 
staff, issued instructions and gave general 
direction to the great combat units and to 
services of supply, keeping always in touch 
with the manner and promptness of their 
fulfillment. This system of direct responsi- 
bility contemplated secrecy in preparation, 
prompt decision in emergency and coérdi- 
nate action in execution. 

To supply this staff the number of 
trained officers was inadequate. To meet 
the deficiency a General Staff College was 
organized at Langres in November, 1917. 
Student officers were carefully chosen for 
their suitability, and the short course of 
study was most intensive. This college 
graduated 537 officers, generally well 
equipped for staff duty, and imbued with 
the spirit of common service and team- 
work. General Pershing is terse and direct, 
not given to volubility. His final report of 

s 


For the proper direction and co- | 


| 


| 
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The DANGER POINTS 
Where Siding Has to be Unfailing! 


“The Danger Points’’ on the outside of a home are 
1, Where Boards Lap; 2, Mitred Corners; 3, Joints; 4, 
Frames. Here your siding must be unfailing. Select West- 
ern Red Cedar and, even after many years of the most severe 
exposure, you'll find it snug, straight, tight and true. 


Beveled wood siding will afford your new home a grace and charm 
befitting any setting. But, make sure of your wood by insisting upon 
Western Red Cedar Siding. It never rots; it repels insects; it contains 
no pitch to mar paint and its tremendous superiority stands out remark- 
ably at “The Danger Points.’ Ask your builder to show you 
attractive house designs for Western Red Cedar, 


Send 10c to cover postage for two helpful book- 
lets, ‘‘ Preserving the Charm of the Pergola" and 
“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay.” 
Address: 


RED CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
s ASSOCIATION 
4949 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 







“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay 

















For One Month’s Work 
We Paid Ted Waldon 








How Much Do You Want to Earn? 


F you want more money for any 


automobile, or a piano, or clothing, 


or 


pon right now. 
details of our liberal cash offer—the 





$221.00! 


FEW years ago Ted 

Waldon of Minne- 
sota was employed in a 
grocery store at $18.00 a 
week. Then he heard of 
our offer to ambitious 
men and women. He be- 
came our subscription 
representative. Today he 
is an upperclassman in 
the University of his 
choice. And he is paying 
his way largely with 
Curtis dollars. Last sum- 
mer he averaged over 
$200.00 a month! 





same offer that enabled Mr. Wal 
don to earn over $20.00 in one day. 

It costs you but a two-cent 
stamp to investigate our offer, and 
we may have just the job you 
want. 


purpose—to buy a house, or an 


schooling, clip and mail the cou- 
It will bring full 








The Curtis Publishing Company, 292 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 


I'm following your suggestion, Please send full details about your offer 


Name 
Street 


City 


State 
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Plaster for 





Patching 


that anyone can use 


can patch holes and cracks 
in walis or ceilings easily and 
quickiy with Rutland Patching 


OU 


Plaster. ‘The patch will not shrink 
as plaster of paris shrinks. Neither 
will tt crack, 
crumble or fall 
out. It's as lasting 
as the wall itself. 

Fasy for anyone to 





A few of its 
many other uses 


Mending outside 
stucco or cement 





use } app it does walls. 

not dry or ‘‘set”” in- a 

stantly, You can paint rotncing brick 

or paper over it with- arene 

out shellacing and the Closing mouse or 
rat holes. 


patch will mot spot 
through. 

The handy cartons 
come all ready to use, 
Just add water and 
apply. Paint, wall- 
paper and hardware 
stores sell Ruttand 
Patching Plaster. If 
your dealer hasn't it 
mail coupon. We will 
send you a 2'4 tb. car- 
ton and you can pay 
the postman Mc plus 

atage Ay delivery. 

utland Fire Clay Co. 
Dept. 812, Rutland, 
Vermont. 


Sealing small 
cracks where in- 
sects or vermin 
enter. 

As a mortar to 
hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 

ore. 
















Patching Plaster 


| eee ein ee | 


i 
i 
' 
! 
i 
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RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. ! 
Dept. B12, Rutland, Vermont 

Send me 2% Ib. carton of Rutland Plaster. | 
Name a * | 
Address 


| 
ie rs AS Sait 


we ‘BLUR 


yr Twice a Year 








You can now have real and perma 
Thea « ‘mt relier from the danger and uncer 
, < , tainty of driving ‘ Blindfolded" behind 
Windahic at Wiper a tain blurred windahield every time it 
—Clear Vision rains. Simply apply NO-BLUR on your wind 
he En- shield every six months and you are always | 
ready for Jupiter Phuvius, Whether spring | 
oe ers oF a me hing dewnpours, NO-BLI "" | 
vision through the at Fade 
wind dshie . ‘No BLU R is a clear liquid com- 
pound. You < en's even ose 8b on Seur wind 


shiek 
bat for its marvelous action each 














rr 2. No oil or grease to collect dust 
On tion lasts six monthe— will not wear 
or Even though vour car is equipped 
hanical windshield wiper you will 
weloome <'the added safety aud convenience of 
Ty » Da fous ting Able to see clearly through the entire 
hiel. - 
ao Nerv ager we _ te ys t anand 
wt Drv ve ve 
This sory dealerw’ or sent ‘panseld direct, The best 
dollar you ever epent. Results guaranivced 
STANDARD SALES CO.., Dept. 5, Memphis, Tenn. 
Manufacturers and Distributors Automotive Products 











Memories of a loved ane are 
most fittingly symbolized 
the sweetly musical tones Mf 


Deagan Tower/Chimes 


Played by Organist from ciric Keyboard 


The Memorid] Sublime 
Through no Aber means can you | 
confer on yoyf church and commun- 
ity a greatgf/beneficence. Beautiful 
memorial Mooklet on request 

ard Sets $6000 and up 


J. C. DEAGAN, Ine. | 


256 Deagan Bids. 






























| quitted itself so well in France. 
| National Defense Act, 
| 1920, 
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the American Expeditionary Forces thus 
disposes of his General Staff: 


“The duties of the General Staff, as well 
as those of the army and corps staffs, have 
been very ably performed. Especially is 
this true when we consider the new and 
difficult problems with which they have 
been confronted. This body of officers, both 
as individuals and as an organization, have, 
I believe, no superiors in professional abil- 
ity, in efficiency or loyalty.” 


Meanwhile a new General Staff had been 
created in the War Department. In the 
summer of 1917 many valuable members of 
the existing War Department General Staff 
had been permitted to abandon their work 
and to accept commissions in the new Na- 
tional Army, leaving the War Department 
without them at the time they were most 
needed. It fell to General March, who 
became chief of staff in May, 1918, to re- 
create a General Staff for the War Depart- 
ment. Its purpose was, of course, to serve 
the American Expeditionary Forces. Or- 
ganized at home and composed in part of 
officers who had not served on the Western 
Front, its development naturally took a 
somewhat different direction from the one 
organized by General Pershing abroad. 


On the Eligible List 


After the war ended and the part played 
by the General Staff in General Pershing’s 
great accomplishment gradually became 
known, a sentiment began to crystallize in 
favor of organizing the War Department 
along the lines of the staff that had ac- 
The new 
approved June 4, 
increased the numbers of the War 
Department General Staff to five general 
officers and eighty-eight other officers of 
grades not below that of captain. The Gen- 
eral Staff with troops was increased to such 
number es might be necessary to perform 
that class of duties at the several head- 
quarters. The law provided that no officer 
should be detailed to the General Staff un- 
less his name were on the eligible list. The 
initial eligible list was to be prepared by a 
board consisting of General Pershing, the 
commandants respectively of the Army 
War College and the General Service 
Schools, and two other general officers to be 
selected by the Secretary of War who were 
not then members of the General Staff. 
This board selected and reported the names 
of all officers of the Regular Army, National 
Guard and Officers’ Reserve Corps, of the 
following classes, believed by it to be quali- 
fied by education, experience and character 
for General Staff duty: 


(a). Those officers graduated from the 
Army Staff College or the Army War Col- 
lege prior to July 1, 1917, who upon gradu- 
ation were specifically recommended for 
duty as commander or chief of staff of a 
division or higher tactical unit, or for detail 
in the General Staff Corps; 

(b). Those officers who, since April 6, 
1917, have commanded a division or higher 
tactical unit, or have demonstrated by ac- 
tual service in the World War that they are 
qualified for General Staff duty. 


The initial General Staff list comprised 
586 officers, of whom 305 were regulars and 
281 were National Guard, Reserve Corps 
and former officers. The name of no officer 
has been added to this list unless, upon 
graduation from the General Service 
Schools, he has been specifically recom- 
mended as qualified for General Staff duty. 

This provision is still the law. Officers 
thus selected represent the highest type 
that can be produced by our General Serv- 
ice Schools and War College, or that sur- 
vived the experience of the World War. 
With this provision made as to the sources 
from which the General Staff shall be 
drawn, General Pershing was appointed 
chief of staff of the Army on July 1, 1921. 
Secretary of War Weeks gave him the 
specific task of organizing in the War De- 
partment a General Staff that should em- 
body the results of our war experience, and 
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provide against future emergencies a staff 
which could function well in both peace and 
war. The Secretary emphasized his desire 
that such a War Department staff should 
contain a nucleus for the general headquar- 
ters in the field in the event of mobiliza- 
tion. 

General Pershing proceeded by conven- 
ing a board of officers consisting of Major 
Generals James G. Harbord and William 
G. Haan, Brigadier Generals Henry Jervey 
and Fox Conner, and Colonels John McA. 
Palmer, Robert C. Davis and John L. De- 
Witt, to study and report upon the War 
Department General Staff, recommending 
such an organization as would meet the re- 
quirements laid down by Secretary Weeks. 
Of these officers the first named had served 
as chief of staff of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces and later as a brigade and 
division commander, and was now assistant 
chief of staff; General Haan had been a 
division commander in France and was now 
an assistant chief of staff; General Jervey 
served during the war as an assistant chief 
of staff in the War Department and was 
still on that duty; General Conner had 
been assistant chief of staff of the American 
Expeditionary Forces; Colonel Palmer had 
served as a General Staff officer in France 
and later as adviser to the Senate Military 
Committee when the National Defense Act 
was drawn. Colonel Davis had been the 
adjutant general of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, and Colonel DeWitt a 
member of the General Staff at G. H. Q. 
and with troops. 


This board, in addition to general consid- 


eration of the subject, endeavored to work 
out the relations that should exist between 
the personnel of the bureau of the adjutant 
general and the General Staff, and of the 
chiefs of combatant arms dealing with the 
same subject; 
exist between the General Staff and the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of War in 
its duty of procurement of supplies; such a 
regrouping of the duties of the several divi- 
sions of the General Staff as would insure 
supervision of all staff activities of the War 
Department and eliminate overlapping of 
jurisdiction and duplication of effort; 
advisability of changing the titles of the 
several divisions to conform to those used 
in the American Expeditionary Forces, and 
of authorizing shorter designations, famil- 
iar to many thousands of officers who had 
served abroad during the war; 
physical regrouping of the several offices of 
the General Staff in a systematic and con- 
venient way as would facilitate business 
and lead to the reduction of commissioned 
and other personnel. 


A New American Staff 


This board approached its task by study 
of the laws creating the General Staff, and 
endeavored to adjust to its requirements 
the experience gained during the war. Be- 
fore it made its report, repeated sessions 
were held with the several permanent staff 
and supply-bureau chiefs, discussing the 
proposed organization as it would affect 
them. Each admitted that the proposed 
relationships were workable as far as his de- 
partment was concerned. 

The present organization of the War De- 
partment is the one recommended by. this 
beard. In time it will become the Amer- 
ican Staff, for the principles enunciated are 
to apply to all headquarters from the War 
Department down to a battalion. Under it 
the General Staff establishes policies and 
principles governing action on matters re- 
lating to the service, and studies important 
subjects and projects, especially those re- 
lating to defense and war plans. The 
branch concerned operates under these poli- 
cies and principles announced on such 
broad lines that most cases can be disposed 
of without further consideration by the 
General Staff, and only special cases are re- 
ferred to the chief of staff or the Secretary 
of War for personal action. 

The divisions of the War Department 
General Staff are: First, or personnel; 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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not go to 


EUROPE 


this Year ? 
Tourist Third Cabin 


SQ§ ww 


(Round Trips $170 to $200) 


An economical service designed for 
business men and women, college people, 
teachers and similar vacationists— 15,000 
carried last year. 


Twelve famous ships, sailing from New 
York, Boston and Montreal to principal 
European ports. One of these great 
steamers from New York and two from 
Boston carry Tourist Third Cabin pas- 
sengers exclusively. 


Plenty of sailing-dates. Here are three 


suggestions. 

MAJESTIC June 5 
World's largest ship 
BELGENLAND HOMERIC 

May 29 June 12 


Frequently thereafter 
Apply for complete information 


WHITE STAR LI 
ATLanTic TRANSPORT Line: RED 

deve: ” Manne 

No. | Broadway, New York; 84 State 


St., Boston; McGill Bldg., Montreal; 
our other offices or local agents. 
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Use © PAGE'S for 


permanent mending 















In bottles 
and tubes 





WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? As in everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage's insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 


AG E’S 


GLUE 


say 


Ree wth cists 
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Leaders of Men 
Have well-kept nails always. They carry 
Gem to trim, file and clean busy fingertips, 
any time, anywhere. Gem Jr. (35c) attaches 
to watch chain or key ring. Gem (50c). 
Sold everywhere or sent postpaid by 


The H.C. Cook Co.,Ansonia,Conn. 
NAIL CLIPPERS 
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-MALLO RY MATS 


(>7], fine Mallory deserves a store service as fine as the 
hat. The merchant who offers Mallory Hats is picked 
for his special skall in knowing how to size up your 
type: play up your personality; grace your face. ou 

will find him ready for you for Spring. 


© Where to Buy. 


) 

MALLORY Soft 
Hats and Derbies 
are on sale at 
better hat shops 
Watch local news- 
papers forannounce- 
ments of merchants 
who feature Mal- 
lory Hats and ask 
A for them by name. 


{ 


‘The ‘Century,*6° The ‘Cravenette” (Ar istocrat Or Gold Medal , $4 
The Classic” Feature Hat.98°" The"Premier.* 10 











(ke J 


THE MALLORY HAT COMPANY:234 FIFTH AVENUE‘NEW YORK n 
jt 7 a 








Find the Label 
MALionry Soft Hats 
and Derbtesbearibe 
Mallory Label 
stamped in thecrown 
and upon the sweat 
leather, It 1s impor 
tant that you find 
the Mallory Label 
in the Hat you buy 


. a) 
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Read what NOGAR 
wearers say 


A few extracts from the hundreds of 
apprectative letrers we have received 





from pleased customers 
a a 
The Automatic Oil Burner 


Co, ts 100% Nogan. Every man is 
wearing @ sult of & pair of trousers 


One of our men, who fell from a 
hetghe of etaht feet, says he might have 
broken his neck if his crousers had not 
caught on a nail and broken his fall, 
and the only damage to the trousers 
was on inch tin in the leg 


We find these garments keep the oil 
and grease from getting on our under 
clothing and bodies, as it does not 
work through.’ 


a “ 


* Having recently returned from a long 
auto trip on which | wore a Nocar 
suit purchased two years ogo, | cannot 
refrain from telling you how much 
wear and service this has given me 
during these rwo years, and especially 
on this trip 

“The Nooaa suit proved ideal for my 
purpose because it is waterproof, does 
not wrinkie or pick up dust, | have 
fownd it just the thing co slip on to do 
the thousand and one little jobs a 
married man is called on to do about 
the home. | cannot begin to tell you 
how pleased | am with ir.” 

. «4 


“TL have worn Nosar clothing and find 
it absolutely satiefactory. In fact, there 
ie NO weer-out to it.” 

. 4 


“TL hope you can sell to every man in 
the U.S They need them.” 
Our agents make good money 
and we can use men wher- 
ever territory is open. Write 
at once te secure district. 





Mail this coupon today 


ET ESTE EI a mere 
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NOGAR 





The Work Suit of the Nation 


—Also Styles for Business and Sport 


UNDREDS of thousands of men 
working men, business men, 
sportsmen — have found in Nocar 
Suits the answer to their utility cloth- 
ing problem. And note the astonish- 
ing prices below! 


All over the country, men in occupa- 
tions that ruin ordinary clothes in a 
short time, are loud in their praise of 
the protection, the economy, the good 
appearance that NoGar 


It is as near tearproof as cloth can be 
resists water and sparks — won't 
show dirt. In pleasing patterns. 


Nooar Clothes are sold direct by our 
authorized representatives who will 
call at your home or place of busi- 
ness. These are high grade, compe- 
tent men, through whom you may 
deal direct with the original and 
leading manufacturer of utility cloth- 
ing to your complete 





Suits afford. Every man 
should have one for an 
extra-duty suit 


Nocar Topcoats are just 
the thing for motorists 


Nocar Clothes are made 
of Nocar Cloth, a spe- 
cially processed fabric of 
the most amazing strength 





Suits & Topcoats 


1250 
1350 


Hunting Suits $ i550 


Satisfaction. 


Beware of imitations! 
Nocar Clothes are different 
from all others and are 
guaranteed, so make sure it 
is a NoGar man who calls 
on you. 

Write for further informa- 
tion about these wonder- 
ful garments. 








NOGAR CLOTHING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory, Reading, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Houston San Francisco Los Angeles 





+ 
Nooar CroTrumo Mero. Co 
Dept f-3, Reading, Pa 
Please send me further information about 
Nooar Clothi: g 
N ane 
Address 


If vou wish to represent us, check here 


Chicago 
Seattle 


Washington, D.C. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


do Denver 
Portland, Ore. 





'CLOTHES 


MADE TO STAND THE GAFF 
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A Nooar Topcoat won't show dirt 
and light rain won't penetrate it. 
Sparks from smoking won’t burn it. 

















The Nocar Hunting Suic resists water, 
briars and dirt and the color blends 
with grass end underbrush. 

















For any work that is hard on clothes, 
Nocar Suits give wonderful service 
and always look well. 





Mechanics 
Mill Workers 


Chauffeurs 


—and all men who need extra-duty clothing 


NOGAR Suits are ideal for 


Railroad Men 
Farmers 
Motorists 


Gunners 


Drivers 


Engineers 
Fishermen 
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Chassis 
* 


A tablespoon 
of oil a day/ 


Packard chassis are long 
lived. They have the Bijur 
System of lubrication. A 
daily pull of a plunger 
divides a tablespoon of oil 
among the bearings—each 
bearing gets the correct 
number of drops. Life of 
wearing parts is trebled. 


Every modern car needs the 
Bijur System. Every owner 
will want it. Cannot be 
attached—must be built 
in by the manufacturer. 


BIJUR 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY 
Originators of Instant Chassis Lubnicatton 


Makes Driving Easier 
Improves Appearance 
of all aeyir. wheels— 


Wedford Rid-Ged Grip 
Steering Wheel Tire. 








This attractive grip of soft, 
safe, high-grade corrugated 
rubber should be on every 
steering wheel—warmer in Winter. cooler in 
Summer. Black and Tan $2.25; Shur-Grip, $1.25 
—your dealer or postpaid. State wheel size 


Cut down tire 
\ bills with 










WEDFORD 
. KEX PLUGS 


Save money— 
> add 500 to 1,500 
j miles to your 
hd tires. Easily in 

serted in punc 
ture hole of casing. Keep out sand, mud, water 
and gravel—stop tire rotting. Most practical 
repair kit—complete with tapered needle, 8 
plugs, cement and patching rubber—year’s 
supply, only $1.00. And it’s the only repair 
kit that contains casing repair plugs in addi 
tion to patching rubber and cement 


The original and genuine packed in 
black and yellow box—get yours 
today—at your dealer’s—or write us 


THE WEDLER-SHUFORD co., ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 





ideal for boys- $i 0. 5-ft 
arrow 


longbow stave, 3 
feathers vw ord, 
mah ne Uf are 
_ 4) archery badge 

Archers make 12 fin 
and target 






CHERS COMPANY 


photos of lions 

arrow-killec 

Price list “dé : 013s. Traaklia St., New Orleans 
Dealers — write “tenis 8 largest exclusive auhes of archery tackle.” 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





for every 
Automobile 


e@ as BOWS*ARI Hoods 
Indian modet 4-ft. bow, 3 | 
Duco'd”’ arrows, guiver 








(Continued from Page 198) 
second, or intelligence; third, or operations 
and training; fourth, or supply; fifth, war 
plans. For the first four divisions there are 
used the oid A. E. F. abbreviations, known 
to so many thousands of our great Army in 
| France—G-1, G-2, G-3, G-4, and for the 


| War Plans, WPD. 


G-1 is charged in general with those 
duties which relate to the personnel of the 


| Army as individuals, such as procurement, 
| assignments, 


promotions, retirement, 
transfer and discharge, replacements, regu- 
laticns, uniforms, decorations, morale 
work, Red Cross and similar agencies, 
enemy aliens, prisoners of war, and so on. 

G-2 is charged in general with collection, 
evaluation and dissemination of military 
information, and specifically with military 
topography maps, custody of General Staff 
maps, military attachés and observers, liai- 
son with other intelligence agencies, codes 
and ciphers, translations, press relations 
and censorship during war. 

G-3 is charged in general with organiza- 
tion, training and operation of the military 
forces, and specifically with the prepara- 
tion of plans and policies and the supervi- 
sion of activities concerning organization, 
assignment of units to higher organizations, 
distribution and training and location of 
units, drili and service regulations, special- 


| service schools, military training in civilian 
| institutions and training camps, priorities 


in assigning replacements and equipment 
and effecting mobilization, movements of 
troops and military police. 

G-4 is charged with those General Staff 
duties relating to supply, and specifically 
with the preparation of basic supply plans 
on which the several supply branches may 
prepare their own plans in detail. It is 
also charged with preparation of plans and 
policies for and supervises distribution of 
storage and issue of supplies, transporta- 
tion by land and water, including ports for 
embarkation and their auxiliaries, traffic 
control, tables of equipment, inventions, 


| leasing of War Department facilities and 


revocable licenses, hospitalization of men 
and animals, distribution and movement of 
supply troops, property responsibility and 
accountability. This division also has, the 


determination and statement of plans and . 


policies governing the preparation of esti- 
mates for funds for military purposes and 
priorities relating thereto, as well as the 
procurement of real estate in connection 
with various purposes. 


Success Through Coébperation 


WPD has to do with the formulation of 
plans for the use in war of the military 
forces, separately or in conjunction with the 
naval forces, in the national defense. Its 
specific duties are those which relate to the 
general preparation of plans and policies 
for war, the instruction in service schools, 
estimates of forces needed, initial plans for 
their employment, actual operations in the 
theater of war. This division is so organized 
as to enable it in the event of mobilization 
to furnish a nucleus of the General Staff 
personnel for each of the divisions required 


| at the general headquarters in the field. 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5040 IN ONE YEAR: | 


$240 machine, $1448; $160 machine, $2160 
mechines earned annually $4006. One man placed 
400. Responsible company offers exclusive advertising 
Pe pep U a possibilities. Protected territory. 

stment required. Experience unnecessary 


3000 in 
NATIONAL KEI LAC CO., 320 .N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo 


PATE NTS BOOKLET FREE 


Many St. Louis 





HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644G St., Washington, D.C. 


On the report of this board, General 
Pershing directed the adjutant general as 
follows: 


‘Please file the following statement with 
the original proceedings of the Board on 
Reorganization of the War Department, of 
which Major General J. G. Harbord was 
president, and Colonel John L. DeWitt was 
recorder, viz: 

“All papers submitted by this board, in- 
cluding the proposed General Orders No. 
41, War Department, August 16, 1921, 
were carefully gone over by me. I am in 
entire accord with them and the proposed 
order and submitted them without change 
for the approval of the Secretary of War. 
They accurately represent my judgment as 
to the proper organization of the War De- 
partment, based upon my experience as 
commander in chief of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in the World War. 
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They crystallize our war experience. I | 
recommend that there be no departure from | 


the principles therein enunciated without 
the most serious deliberation and considera- 
tion.” 


Under this reorganization, without sub- 
stantial change, the General Staff of the 
War Department operates today. Its suc- 
cess would hardly have been possible with- 
out the codperation of the permanent 
bureaus, the chiefs of which are all officers of 
notable record during the World War. 
They are in many respects the best group of 
War Department bureau chiefs that has 
ever served our country. The adjutant 
general, Robert C. Davis, perhaps the most 
efficient officer who has ever held that place 


of power, never himself a member of the | 


General Staff, though on its eligible list, 
has, from strong conviction of its necessity 
and its correct organization, done as much 
as any individual to make its functioning a 
success. 

There is no other corps of the Army so 
well guarded as to character and attain- 
ments as the General Staff. Detailed from 
every branch of the Army, its members re- 
flect the composite voice of the service, the 
best American military opinion of the time. 
Constantly returning to the units from 
which they came, they carry back to the 
troops in distant stations and dependencies 
the latest interpretations of the national- 
defense policy. . Discussed and tried out in 
stations remote from the capital, these re- 





ceive the corrective of Army public opinion | 


through officers who, in turn, newly join the 
General Staff from the line. 


Worthy of Our Confidence 


Military doctrine is in, from and of the 
line of the Army~—the fighting men. Safe- 
guarded by its method of appointment, the 
General Staff is neither ossified by perma- 
nence nor hidebound through isolation and 
lack of touch. Its strength is also its weak- 
ness, in its relations with Congress and the 
press. The lack of continuity of personnel 
makes it impersonal as far as those relations 
are concerned. 

The General Staff man surrenders his in- 
dividuality and merges it into the compos- 
ite corps which studies and recommends 
policies. Nor is such a corps capable of or- 
ganization against individuals or arms. Its 
greatest interest is to identify and secure 
the latest and best for war; its greatest 
problem is to find the right men—as is the 
case in every other trade or profession. Its 
life depends upon the efficiency of its work, 
the accuracy of its information and the 
soundness of its conclusions. But as long 
as there is resistance to authority in 
educational institutions and in business, 
there will be complaints against a General 
Staff or any other agency that exercises 
control. 

The General Staff eligible list, as consti- 
tuted today, contains the very élite of the 
officers who led our armies in France, and 
those who by severe scholastic test have 
since earned association with them on that 
list. They are worthy of the confidence of 
every patriotic American. 

While he is yet spared to us, our country 
can have no safer, wiser military coun- 
selor. than John J. Pershing, our great 
commander in chief on the western front. I 
commend to my countrymen these words 
from the final report he made in September, 


1924, when by operation of law he passed | 


from the active to the retired list: 


“Not since the creation of the General | 


Staff has there been more helpful coépera- 
tion and mutually cordial understanding 
than now exist between the General Staff 
and the various branches of the War De- 
partment. 
Staff organization, its methods and its re- 
lation to the War Department are as con- 
templated in the organic law creating the 
General Staff, and as this development is 
largely based on our World War experience, 
I sincerely hope that in all essential particu- 
lars it will remain unchanged,” 


I believe the present General | 
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through the halls of Congress. It is all 
very simple. The Washington represent- 
ative writes to his organization, saying: 
“Turn as many letters as possible on Sena- 
tor Bluddle.” A few days later Senator 
Bluddle receives 376 letters squealing for 
something or other, and interprets the 376 
letters as the voice of the people. There are 
those who complain fretfully that the voice 
could only be the voice of 17,000,000 
people, even though it should be a unani- 
mous voice, which it never is; that since it 


| is divided, it seldom amounts to the voice 


of more than a few hundred thousand 
people, or at the most a couple million; and 
that this, by comparison with the 93,000,- 


| 000 voices that remain silent while only a 
| small portion of the 17,000,000 are in ac- 


tion, doesn’t amount to shucks. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, it is 
the best voice of the people that the halls of 
Congress know anything about. The halls 
of Congress have little regard for the voices 
of 100,000,000 people, so long as those 
voices are kept bottled up in the chests or 
larynxes of their owners, but they have a 
deep, reverent and abiding regard for fifty 
or a hundred voices that afe lifted up in 
strident admonition or warning. 

In the early days of the present century 
and in the comparatively calm and restful 
days of the last century, the mail of a sena- 
tor or a representative could usually be car- 
ried comfortably in an overcoat pocket and 
handily opened, read and answered in an 
hour by any senator's secretary or congress- 
man’s wife, This left the remainder of 
the legislator’s day free for perusing the 
Congressional Record, listening to a few 
good ones in the cloakroom, and posing im- 
pressively on the floor of the Senate or the 
House for the benefit of the fat-headed con- 
stituents and honeymooners in the gallery, 
who can be depended on to mistake voice 
and vanity for statesmanship and dignity. 


Letter Pressure 


The mail usually contained modest re- 


| quests for free seeds and communications 
| concerning the status of Civil War pen- 
| sions. Constituents wrote very few letters 


urging legislators to vote for certain meas- 
ures; for the constituents knew next to 
nothing about them, and expected the legis- 


| lator to find out about them and vote right. 


Questions were frequently decided by de- 


bate on the floor of the Senate and the 


House and by the arguments and facts 
a state of affairs that 
seems as ridiculous and archaic to modern 


| observers of legislative proceedings as the 


settling of a coal strike by pulling daisy 
petals. 

Today a senator’s mail or the mail of a 
congressman who is a member of an impor- 


| tant committee is completely filled with 


clear, concise and pregnant demands for 
him to cast a favorable vote for the McCu- 
cumber-Bolony Bill for the imposition of a 
protective tariff of seven cents on aspar- 
agus forks; with passionate epistolary 
screams demanding that he throw a vote 
against the entry of the United States into 
the Mediterranean Olive Growers’ Con- 
gress; with feverish resolutions signed by 
several thousand people, in lead pencil, de- 
manding a law to prevent the United States 
Government from operating restaurants in 
the Capitol in Washington and permitting 
French rolls to be sold therein; and with 
some fifty-seven other matters that call for 
immediate obedience on the part of the 
legislator. 

The letters come in by the sackload, by 
the truckload—nearly by the carload. 
Every letter demands that the senator vote 
in a certain way ona certain question that 
has neither been considered by the senator 
nor made available to the senator for 
study. Telegrams of similar import come 
in sheaves. Senators 
from the heavily populated states are most 


| Violently afflicted in this regard. 


When the office staff of Senator Fess of 
Ohio came to work one pleasant morning 
in 1925, 2600 telegrams were awaiting their 
pleasure. The staff worked until noon at 
the important task of opening the 2600 
telegrams, and found that all 2600 of them 
were couched in practically the same 
phraseology, and demanded in no concilia- 
tory language that Senator Fess vote favor- 
ably for a measure which had not yet been 
debated on the Senate floor—the implica- 


tion being that if Senator Fess did not vote | 


as requested he would be the recipient of a 
brisk kick in the nether garments at the 
next election from each and every one of 
the 2600 telegram senders. 

Of all the magnificent growths that have 
taken place in Washington during the past 
quarter century, human, departmental and 
architectural, there is nothing to compare 
with the growth in the number of represent- 


atives whose business it is to set the voice | 


of the people to squawking and yowling for 
favorable legislation. 


The Voice of the People? 


Ten years ago there was little talk of 
propaganda in the American Congress, in 
spite of the large amount of biased and un- 


true information that was poured into eager | 


American ears by the agents of allied na- 
tions. There was more mention of it five 
years ago, and a little more three years ago, 
and still more a year ago. Today there is 
scarcely a speech made in the United States 
Senate in which there isn’t some mention — 
and usually rather protracted and peevigch 
mention—of the tons of propaganda that 
are being poured into the Senate and House 
by every mail on every conceivable subject. 

An examination of a senator’s morning 
correspondence early in 1926 showed shoals 
of letters for and against an entry into the 
World Court, a thin trickle of letters for and 
against a loosening in the restrictions in the 
Immigration Law, a similar trickle for and 
against a separate department of educa- 
tion, a scattering of letters demanding ac- 
tion on a separate department of aviation, 
a few cries in favor of soaking the state of 
Florida for her carelessness in refusing to 
impose an inheritance tax on her citizens, 
a well-organized protest from publishers 
and printers against the cruelty of the Gov- 
ernment in printing a certain type of en- 
velope in Government offices and thus tak- 
ing bread from the mouths of commercial 
printers, a wild telegraphic scream from the 
motor-truck industry against the proposed 
tax of 2 per cent on motor trucks, a passion- 
ate protest from various labor organiza- 
tions against the creation of a bread trust, 
a frequently recurring yelp against the tax 
on industrial alcohol, and several minor 
moans, murmurs and complaints. 

Next month the letters may change. 
Other great, sacred causes may be filling 
the letters that pour into the offices of 
United States senators; but day after day 
and week after week and month 
month they will continue to pour, telling 
the Senate of the United States exactly 
what to do and how to do it and otherwise 
parroting the phrases that are pushed into 
their mouths by the Washington cause 
representatives. 

A brief examination shows that a large 
part of the communications that are pop- 
ularly supposed by the bulk of American 
legislators to represent the voice of the peo- 
ple are obviously about as important and 
worthy of consideration as the letters that 


a teacher might dictate to a flock of kin- | 


dergarten pupils. 


The office of Senator James Reed of Mis- | 
souri, for example, received some two hun- | 


dred letters one morning from residents of 
a town near Philadelphia. A brief exami- 
nation of the letters showed conclusively 
that their writers were under the impres- 
sion that they were communicating with 


the senator from Pennsylvania—-whose | 
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name happens to be David Reed instead of 
James Reed. The blunder, of course, was 


| made by whoever incited the residents of 


the town to instruct their senator as to the 
proper course of action to follow. 

Most senators claim that they are not in- 
fluenced by the floods of propaganda letters 
that pour in on them. All of them, how- 
ever, are elected by direct vote of the peo- 
ple, and most of them have an earnest and 
profound desire to retain their senatorial 
dignity and prerogatives for the remainder 
of their days. Consequently, there are only 
a few senators who are sufficiently brave to 
instruct their secretaries to dump all form 
letters and telegrams into the wastebasket, 
where they belong, as soon as they arrive, 
and to proceed to the consideration of all 
important measures with open minds. 

Many of them listen with the keenest 
attention to the strident clamor of the let- 
ter writers, make a number of speeches cal- 
culated to show that they are as much 
braver than a lion as a lion is braver than a 
chipmunk, and then cast their votes on any 
piece of legislation along the lines dictated 
by the greatest number of letter writers. 
They apparently are not anxious to listen 
to the arguments for or against the subject 
under discussion; and the more independ- 
ent senators frequently make the claim that 
many of their colleagues won't even take 
the trouble to acquaint themselves with the 
details of proposed legislation. 

“If we continue truckling to this sort of 
propaganda,” protested the Senate’s most 
prominent protester, Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri, during the so-called debate on the 
World Court, “this Senate will become so 
contemptible that it won't be worth while 
for the Vice President to criticize it.”’ 

It is not safe to attach undue importance 
to the utterané@ of any senator during the 
present age or era of great burning causes, 
but an examination of one or two of the 
most prominent arguments that were being 
bandied about by senators during the 


March 13,1926 


World Court fight seems to bear out the 
contention of Senator Reed. 

Some senators wished to stop all debate 
so that the measure under consideration 
could be passed before a great many more 
letters poured in and caused senators to 
change their minds. 

Other senators wished to continue the 
debate indefinitely on the ground that if it 
could be continued for a sufficient length of 
time enough people would write to sena- 
tors to make them alter their opinions. 

Commissions and bureaus increase with 
equal rapidity under Democratic and Re- 
publican Administrations, in spite of the 
windy assurances of the so-called leaders of 
both parties that a bureaucracy is a terrible 
thing, directly opposed to the well-being of 
a republic, and that something ought to be 
done about it. 

It is therefore apparent that the represen- 
tatives of great burning causes will continue 
to flock to Washington in greater and greater 
numbers, and that the Congress of the 
United States will continue to busy itself in 
framing laws to appease one group of letter 
writers, and then in framing more laws to 
appease a second group of letter writers, 
and then in passing a whole flock of laws 
to quiet the mad cries of all the other letter 
writers in the country. 

If there exists in the nation a great or- 
ganizer who wants to confer a lasting ben- 
efit on his fellow citizens, he might organize 
the unorganized 93,000,000 Americans into 
a letter-writing organization that would 
deluge Congress with letters urging a law 
forbidding all legislators to read propa- 
ganda letters during the consideration of 
any piece of legislation. This would force 
them to consider all bills on their merits and 
to decide them on the basis of what the 
people ought to have instead of what the 
letter writers want. 

This might be pretty hard on the United 
States Senate at first, but its brain would 
probably begin to function normally in the 
end. 
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and Revues, Min 


How to Stage a Play 
strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays 





Dialogs, Monologs, 


Make-up Goods 
Catalog FREE. 


order by mail. Two fac- 
| tories. Write to either one. | 
| State what interests you. | 


T. 8. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 155, CHICAGO | 


| 


| with cigars. 


‘SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES |. 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 32) 


ATTENDANT: Yes, sir. (Exits and returns 
ROSENBERG and MORIARTY 
each select one. ROSENBERG signs the check. 
Exit ATTENDANT.) 

MORIARTY: Have you heard about the 
joke on Parker? He was out with a party 
of friends last night and when he got back 
the gates were locked. 

ROSENBERG: What did he do? 

Moriarty: The poor fellow had to 


| spend the night at a hotel. And you know 
| how fussy Parker is about his bed. 


RGSENBERG: I think it’s a rotten shame. 


| Out in the Gaolsburg Penitentiary —you'’ve 
| been there of course. 


Moriarty: Spent the winter of '22 
there. I was convalescing from a little 
check-raising affair. 

ROSENBERG: Well, out in the Gaolsburg 
Pen every new arrival is given a latchkey 
as soon as he arrives. 

Moriarty: That's the way it should be. 
Ah, here’s the warden. 

{Enter the WARDEN, a meek, mild-mannered 
little man. He is bald and wears tortoise- 
rimmed spectacles. 

WARDEN: Hello, boys. Everything satis- 
factory? 

ROSENBERG: No. This place is being run 
to the dogs. 

WARDEN: I’m sure I’m doing everything 
in my power to make this prison comfort- 
able and homelike. 

Moriarty: It isn’t your fault. It’s that 
new bunch that’s coming in. Ever since 
they started sending bootleggers and bucket- 


shop keepers here the tone of the institu- 
tion has deteriorated. 


ROSENBERG: That’s a fact. It’s lost its 
exclusiveness. They’re all over the place, 


warden. 


Moriarty: Only yesterday I was play- 


ing a match with MacPherson, and we were 

















ORAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


held up all the way by a foursome of boot- 

leggers. They didn't have the decency to 

let us play through them. 

[Enter BEAMISH, a tall scholarly-looking 
convict. ; 

BEAMISH: Just the men I want to see. 
You fellows are on the House Committee, 
aren’t you? 

ROSENBERG: Yes. Moriarty’s chairman, 
and the warden is a member ex officio. 


BEAMISH: Well, I have a serious com- 
plaint to make. There’s a thief in this 
prison. 

ROSENBERG 

MORIARTY No! 

WARDEN 

BEAMISH: Yes, It’s a fact. You know 
little Bradley—the chap that’s in for wife 
beating? (The others nod assent.) Yester- 


day I went up to my room unexpectedly 

and I found him rifling my bureau drawer. 

When I accused him he admitted taking 

the platinum studs that go with my eve- 

ning clothes. 

WARDEN: Good heavens! 
dalous. Where is he now? 

BEAMISH: He’s waiting outside. 

WARDEN: Call him in. 

[BEAMISH goes to the door and returns with 
BRADLEY, who looks extremely shame- 
faced and frightened. He stands before 
them, twirling his cap awkwardly. 
MORIARTY (sternly): 1 suppose you 

know, Bradley, what charge has been made 

against you. 

BRADLEY: I didn’t mean to do it, Hon- 
estly, I didn’t. But I was desperate. I was 
in a poker game last Saturday night with 
some of those new bootleggers and they 
cleaned me out. 

ROSENBERG (to the WARDEN): 


This is scan- 


I told you 


that. riffraff was demoralizing this prison. 
(To BRADLEY): 


I'm sorry for you, son. 
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He Got the Job 






Of course, nobody 
ever buys a hat 
because of what 
others may think of 
him. But aman 
whose wise decision 
has been fastened on 


a Knox cannot be 







Address 


the least disturbed, 
when others, catching 
a glimpse of the 
KNOX" /abe/, judge 
him to be a judge of 
hats ! 





* 
Your judgment will be well founded when you 


select the Knox ‘Fifth Avenue’ “for prin g, tH ith 
its sensible economy price of eight dollar: 





EURO 
With the 
Removed 5 


Think of a trip to Europe—to all 

the unique spots in the Old World 
without any.of the exaspera 

( tions of matching your wits with 

foreign transportation or customs 


/ problems! Think of knowing be 


fore you start exactly what your 
trip will cost—including every 
( possible accommodation ! 
{ This is not just an idle dream 


—_ 


it is 
possible here and now. And at a cost far 


would spend in going over the same 
ground! Check off any of the book!ets 
listed below and learn for yourself what 


| below what the uninitiated traveler 


i joys can be yours—within your reach 
-{. ‘and with all the worry removed! 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway, New York 


Always Carry American Express ye 
Travelers Cheques Pa 


? 


Send for FREE .~amexican 
= oe EXPRESS CO 
Booklets | - Kou ithes ‘Se. 3 

” al New York, N. ¥ 





ase send me bnokiate giving 

urs as checked below 

F |_| Vacation Toars $310 to $735. Tour 
ist Third Cabin. { | Special Summer Toure 

M 1095. Cabin Ste 

rs $091 













varie & er Sehool $425 a, 
Tour for Members of Women's Clubs, 310% 
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speaks again in the following figures showing 
total advertising lineage carried in each of 
the six leading national farm papers for the 
month of January: 


The Country Gentleman's 


eadership 

















Farm Farm Farm Farm Farm 
The COUNTRY Paper Paper Paper Paper Paper 
GENTLEMAN No, 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
59,127 32,661 25,511 17,692 15,774 14,009 
In other words, The Country Gentleman 
carried more advertising than the two next 
paperscombined. Nor isthisall, for Country 
Gentleman leadership is preéminent in the 
advertising of those products that are sold 
only to farmers for use on their farms: 
Farm Farm Farm Farm Farm 
The COUNTRY Paper Paper Paper Paper Paper 
GENTLEMAN No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Farm implements and ma 
chinery 9,194 3,277 2,475 1,551 806 783 
Nursery stock, seeds, etc 5,427 2,969 2,716 380 1,969 1,251 
Poultry feeds, remedies and 
supplies 4,496 2,312 2,128 1,239 1,012 860 
Light plants, heating and P 
2,643 1,555 656 446 347 227 


watersystems and equipment 





Advertisers who are seeking to extend their 
markets to the millions of families in rural 
America will find The Country Gentleman 
the leading publication through which to 
reach those whose homes or whose interests 
are in the country. 


mntry (jentlem 


more than 1,200,000-a month 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


| This is the first bit you’ve ever done, 





isn’t it? 

BRADLEY: I was in the Protectory when 
I was a kid. 

Moriarty: I know. But you’re a man 
now and must be treated like a man. You 
know what the penalty is for what you've 
done. 

BRADLEY/( pleading): Don’ttellmeyou’re 
going to expel me. I couldn't stand that. 

ROSENBERG: We can’t tolerate thieves 
around here. 

BRADLEY: Please don’t expel me. I’ve 
got three years more to go. I couldn’t 
stand the disgrace if you fired me out. 

WARDEN: Oh, let’s give the kid another 
chance. 

BRADLEY: My old father is very proud 
of me. He’s been in every prison in the 
United States. It would break his heart if 
he ever learned that I was expelled from 
prison. 

ROSENBERG: Who's your father? 

BRADLEY: They used to call him One- 
Eyed Bradley. 

MorIArRTY: Not old One-Eyed Bradley 


| who stuck up that big Chicago bank in 


1910? 
BRADLEY (proudly): Yes, that’s my dad. 
MorRIARTY: Well, why didn’t you say so 
in the first place? He and I put in five years 
together out in Lockit. (To BEAMISH): You 
knew old Bradley. 


BEAMISH: I'll say I did. He had the 


| suite adjoining mine at Bide-a-Wee Peni- 


| tentiary a couple of years ago. 


One of 
Nature’s noblemen. 
Moriarty: It’s a small world after all. 


| (To the others): How about it, fellows? For 
| the sake of old Bradley, how about giving 





his boy another chance? 
ROSENBERG: Suits me. 


March 13,1926 


WARDEN: All right. 

BRADLEY (tearfully): Oh, thank you, 
thank you. I’ll never forget your kindness. 

ROSENBERG: I hope this will be a lesson 
to you. (He rings the bell.) 

WARDEN: No. I insist. This is on me. 
[Enter ATTENDANT. 

WARDEN: Bring me the menu card. 
We're going to have a little party to cele- 
brate. 

(CURTAIN) 
—Newman Levy. 


Extension Lines 


WANDERED lonely as a cloud 
Upon the distant mountain height ; 
“‘ Sweet solitude,”’ I cried aloud, 
“Thy healing fills me with delight! 
How restful yon secluded road—”’ 
But as I soothed my spirit thus, 
Upon that trail where none abode 
I saw a yellow motor bus. 


Along the far-flung coast I strayed, 
Self-exiled from the haunts of man; 
Deserted in the sand hill’s shade, 

One empty, ancient roadway ran. 
With Nature's mood I seemed in tune, 
Removed from mortal fret and fuss, 
When, rumbling briskly round the dune, 

I sew a yellow motor bus. 


My peace of mind is lost to me; 
The open road I woo in vain, 
The solitudes so wild and free, 
The nooks removed from every train. 
Oh, when my weary soul shall seek 
Escape from earth iniquitous, 
Will Charon scrap his boat antique, 
And drive a yellow motor bus? 
—Corinne Rockwell Swain. 
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With your new address be sure to send us the old one, inclosing if possible your 
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YOUR CUSTOMER IN THE MAKING 
THe big events in every life are more or 
less unexpected. Building booms do not 
come because people have been planning 
to buy homes for years. They come because 
a number of people suddenly find they 
must buy or build at once. 

Your customer of next year may not 
realize today how near he is to needing 
your wares. But you know. And your 
printer can help you spread the messages 
that will bring this suddenly maturing 
business to your doors. 


CF 


HE man who buys a house for the 

first time finds a vast new field in 
which he must have specific information. 
Goods and brand names that formerly 
meant nothing take on a sharp new 
significance. 

What is the best roofing ? Who makes 
the good furnaces? What gas stove to 
buy? Ilinges, door-knobs, wall-paper, 
woodwork, plumbing, paint—all kinds 
of things that go into the building of a 
house loom up as something 
one must know about. 

And the house must be 
furnished. Rugs,a piano,an ice- 
box, lamps, chairs, tables, beds, 
clocks, a kitchen cabinet 





EMPTY 


The new owners must buy 
many things they never 


thought of needing before 


there are too many to name, but nearly 
all of them must be bought. 

Which are the finé ones? Which are 
the good ones? The new householders 
must spend their money wisely. They 
want all the information they can get. 
Man and wife will read all the booklets 
they receive. They will thumb over cata- 
logs and study pictures, and they will try 
to remember everything they ever read 
and everything they were ever told about 


9 direct from us. 5S. D. Warren Co., 
101 Milk Street, Boston, Massac husetts 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren's Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 


all the things that they must 


ouses are bought #, 


To people about to buy some- 
thing they know little about, the 
printed booklet is a blessing. 
People do not think of this 
printing as “Advertising.’’ It is 
information that they want, and 
the question of the gua/ity of 
the message arises only if it is 
poorly expressed or imperfectly 
printed on an unsuitable paper 
That is why the good printer 
who is able to prepare good 
printed pieces is one of the 

greatest business-building forces in 
America today. 


To merchants, manufacturers, printers, 
and buyers of printing 


The production of printed pieces that contain al! 
elements of success is depend nt upon the recogn! 


tion of certain well-defined principles. 


These principles are laid down, discussed and 
illustrated in a series of books to be issued by the 
S. D. Warren Company during 1926. Copies of 
these books, as issued, may be obtained without 


cost from any paper merc hant who sells 
Warren’s Standard Printing Pap rs or 





| better paper | 
better printing | 
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100 “worth of 
‘Riddle fitments i 


5 a. 
for Ape 





Why not take advantage of this unusual oppor- 
tunity and have Riddle Fitments throughout 
your homeP The saving is so great that you 
can now feel well warranted in replacing all your 
old fixtures—the cost is even less than you would 
ordinarily have to pay for new pieces for the 
downstairs alone. 


How It Works Out 


The illustrations at the right show a suggested 
installation for an entire home (only bathroom 
and kitchen excepted). These fitments are listed 
below, showing the regular nationally advertised 
price and the reduced price available if you 
trade in your old lighting fixtures. And other 
complete installations—or single pieces—may 
be had at the same proportionate saving—25 
per cent. 


Fitment Locatioa Price Trade-In Price 
No, 2523 Living Room $23.50 $17.62 
No. 2524 Dining Room 23.50 17.62 
No, 2508 Living Room 6.50 4.88 
No, 2508 Living Room 6.50 4.88 
No. 2550 Sun Parlor 6.00 4.50 
No, 2549 Lower Hall 4.50 3.38 
No, 1004 Porch 5.00 3.75 
No. 2549 Upper Hall 4.50 3.37 
No, 2510 Bed Room 10.00 7.50 
No. 2511 Bed Room 5.00 3.75 
No. 2511 Bed Room 5.00 3.75 


$75.00 





Tora - $100.00 


Watch for the local announcements of author- 
ized Riddle Dealers featuring this remarkable 
Trade-In offer—or write us for name of nearest 
dealer and illustrated folder. Riddle Fitments 
make such a difference in the appearance of the 
home that you should not fail to profit by this 
exceptional offer. 


Tue Eowaro N. Rippte Company, Totevo, Onto 
’ 


riddle. ¥ 
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DECORATIVE LIGHTING FITMENTS 
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THE 


RESIDENTIAL 
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Prices of Riddle Fitments 
do not include lamps. 
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because it takes paint and enamel perfectly, re- 
sulting in smooth and washable surfaces. Sheet- 
rock, filled at the joints with Sheetrock Finisher, 


Have you been thinking that you would like to build an extra bathroom 
in your house—adding so much more convenience and value to your 
entire home? 





We have a suggestion for you—one that has taken all the trouble, much and properly painted, makes walls and ceilings 
of the work and a good deal of the expense out of similar improvements that are impervious to moisture and steam. 
in thousands of homes— You can get Sheetrock in the quantity youmay 
Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard ! ' require from your dealer in lumber or 
Sheetrock makes rigid, non-warping, permanent walls and ceilings at low cost. \ builders’ supplies. Fill out and mail us the 
It comes to you factory-cast, in broad, high sheets that need only to be nailed \ coupon below for detailed information. 
to the joists or studding. It cuts and saws like lumber, and has the everlasting Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
properties of the gypsum rock from which it is made. barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
For such a use as bathroom walls and ceilings, Shestrock | is especially adaptable, General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


SHEETRWCK 


WALLBOARD 


Valuable book of prize plans—‘‘Fireproof Homes of UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
a Design™’ —sent a $1 and this coupon ad- I 30, 205 W: M ec Chi lll 
ressed to Fireproofing Dept. W, U.S. Gypsum Co., , Dept. 30, est Monroe < treet, Whicago, Illinois 
205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois. : P R oO D os T . : . , ’ 
Send me information about Sheetrock in new construction (J; alterations repairs to 


pre home (); garage (1); office (); store or warehouse [) 






Name.......... Address 


















Old Dutch assures 


and bright sparkling aluminum 





os Ay. ————. 
It is ~~ =< = 


so easy to keep your aluminum spick and span, and sparkling 
with Healthful Cleanliness. Simply clean it with Old Dutch each time it is used. 


The distinctive quality and character of Old Dutch make it ideal for 
cleaning aluminum. It doesn’t scratch; its particles are flat shaped and easily 
erase every vestige of grease, dirt and odors. Old Dutch takes away all the 
invisible impurities too, and leaves the surface smooth, sanitary and hygienic 
—a true state of Healthful Cleanliness. 


Avoid this mistake—never use gritty, scratchy cleaners—they destroy 
the smooth finish and make scratches on the surface, which are not only lodg- 
ing places for dirt and impurities, but also cause food to readily stick to the pan. 


Old Dutch is your dssurance of safety and Healthful Cleanliness. 
Saves time, work and expense. There’s nothing else like it. 


The manufacturers of “Wear-Ever,” “Mirro,” “ Viko,” “Aluminex,” “Wagner” and “Lifetime” 
aluminum ware recommend Old Dutch Cleanser for cleaning their utensils. 
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